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“GLORIA IN EXCELSIS.” 


UR lives are strangely linked by time 
and season 
To vanished recollections grave or 


glad, 





So deeply hid we scarce could give a 
reason,— 


Yet Christmas makes us sad! 





Our hearts are ill attuned to youth’s light 
[ 4 laughter, 
| The festal throng, the music gay and 
sweet, 
That like some joyous spirit flashes after 
The dancers’ flying feet. 
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For some, 
perchance, the old 
hearth-fires are dying, 

And jostling crowds hide friend and 

kin from sight; 

And some, alas! in far-off graves are 

lying 
Who once made Christmas bright! 


Have we no share, then, in Angelic 
Praises ? 
No place amid the children’s inno- 
cent glee? 
No part in that great Hymn the Church upraises 
For Christ’s Nativity ? 















“GLORIA IN EXCELSIS.” 
















We miss its meaning in our 
half-blind fashion, 
Wailing our treasured hopes that % 
fleet so fast, 
Who deem the first act of that 
wondrous Passion 


A memory of the past. 


The joy of Christmastide is something deeper— 
As real as when the heavenly host came 
down, 
And eager shepherds roused some toil-worn 
sleeper 
In David’s royal town. 
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Veiling in human flesh the Godhead’s splendour, ~.\ . 

To-day, as in those distant ages dim, e 

The Babe of Bethlehem, with entreaty 
tender, 


Draws all men unto Him. 


What tho’ we miss some sweetness in Earth’s 
story, 
For us again the Holy Child is born— 
All human life is radiant with the glory 
Of that First Christmas Morn! 





CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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NCE upon a time there was a little girl called 
Janet, who lived with her step-mother near the 
sea-shore. Janet’s father had died when she 
was quite a child, and her step-mother was very 
unkind to her. In fact, if it had not been for 
Dame Sybil, Janet’s life would have been a 
terribly hard and unhappy one. Dame Sybil 
had come, nobody knew from where, into Janet’s 
neighbourhood, about five years before this 
story opens. She arrived one stormy night and 
took up her abode in a little deserted cottage 
half-way up the cliff. 

Dame Sybil was an old, old woman, with a 

bent back and hooked nose and chin. People 

called her a witch, but she was a white witch. She always did good to those 

who sought her. ‘The fishermen came to her for charms before they went out 

fishing, and she always gave them what they asked for without making them pay any 

money for it. Whenever a person was sick the first thing the friends did was to 
seek Dame Sybil’s advice, and if she could not cure them nobody else could. 

Janet and she had struck up a close friendship, and, whenever Janet’s step-mother 
allowed her to do so, the girl ran off to Dame Sybil’s cottage to have a chat, 
and in this way she learnt a great deal about the big world which lay inland over 
the hills and seaward across the blue water. 

One summer’s day Janet went down to the shore to bathe in the sea. At the 
spot where she was accustomed to bathe there was a rock running some little 
way into the sea. At certain times of the tide the rock was partly uncovered, and 
showed five black knobs which Janet used as stepping-stones. When she had 
reached the fifth knob she knew that the water was clear of rock and deep enough to 
plunge in and to swim about comfortably. But to-day she found, to her surprise, 
when she reached the fifth knob, that there was a sixth beyond it. It was not 
like the other knobs, but a huge, round boulder with seaweed growing over it; 
and as the waves advanced and went back, this seaweed moved to and fro and 
looked just like the hair on a man’s head. Janet knelt down and put out her hand 
to touch the rock. She caught hold of the seaweed and pulled, and, as she did 
so, the rock began to rise out of the water, and Janet found herself confronted, 
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not with a rock at all, but with 
an enormous and very unat- 
tractive human face. The face 
was a pale green in colour. 
The eyes were lustreless like 
those of a fish. In place of a 
nose there were two small 
holes, and the mouth was 
nothing more than a narrow 
slit like the opening into a 
money-box. Janet sprang to 
her feet in alarm and stepped 
back to the knob behind her; 
but the head, instead of falling 
into the water when she let 
go her hold on it, rose out 
still farther, and was followed 
by the upper part of the body 
belonging to it. Then two 
large seaweedy arms with 
hands, or feet—Janet did not 
know which they were — 
webbed like those of a duck, 
rose out of the water and 
rested on the rock on which 
Janet was standing, and a 
deep, rumbling voice came 
from the creature’s throat, 
saying, — 





“Have you courage ?” 

Janet did not stop to 
answer, but sped back to the 
shore as fast as her legs could 
carry her. When she found 
herself on dry land again she 
cast one terrified glance back, 
and, much to her relief, saw 
: that the horrible creature had 
“Janet went down to the shore to bathe in the sea.” disappeared. 





There was, of course, no 
bathing for Janet that day. She was not a coward, but an experience like this was 
enough to daunt any one. 

Hastily huddling on her clothes she ran home, intending to go on to Dame 
Sybil to tell her of her adventure. When, however, she reached home, she found 
that her step-mother was very cross and had so many things for her to do that, 
by the time she had done them all, it was much too late for her to pay her purposed 
visit to the Dame. Janet was very tired when she went to bed, and slept well. 
The morning brought her fresh courage. She felt ashamed of herself for what 
she called her nervous fancies of the previous day, and determined to be brave 
and take her bath as usual. But when she arrived at the rocks her courage gave 
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way, and she thought to herself that before undressing she would investigate 
matters and make sure that the sixth knob was really not there. However, it was 
there, and the seaweed hair waving to and fro as the water passed backwards and 
forwards over it. 

Some curious fascination, which she could not overcome, seemed to force Janet 
to touch the thing again, and she gently pulled a piece of the seaweed with her 
fingers. Again—as yesterday—the head, the body, the arms rose out of the water, 
and again the hollow voice issued from the slit-like lips, saying,— 

“ Have you courage ?” 

Janet retreated, not so rapidly this time but that she was able to note two 
points. In the first place, the face bore a wistful, eager, beseeching expression, 
which, when she thought it over afterwards, quite went to her heart. In the 
second place, ugly as the thing was, its ugliness was not a wicked, but a kind 
and good ugliness. 

Janet did not go home this time, but hurried up the path which led to Dame 
Sybil’s cottage. The Dame was seated outside in the sunshine knitting some garment, 
and when Janet appeared she invited her in. Janet poured out her story in as 
few words as possible, but as she was breathless, partly from her climb and partly 
from fright, this took some little time. Dame Sybil did not interrupt her, but only 
nodded her head from time to time during the recital. When Janet had finished 
Dame Sybil said,— 

“You should have answered his question. He is the Sea Prince of the Pearl 
Islands, and is under an enchantment laid upon him by the wicked magician of 
the Burning Mountain. You can free him from the enchantment if you wish. Now 
look, but do not speak.” 

As the Dame said this she drew aside a curtain which hung in the corner of the 
room, and revealed a mirror. At first Janet saw nothing on the surface of the 
mirror but a kind of blurred mist. This soon rolled away, and showed her the 
handsomest young man she had ever seen. He was so handsome that Janet felt 
sure that he must be a prince. He was dressed in sea-green trimmed with silver, 
and he looked on Janet with smiling eyes. Janet moved forward, and was about 
to take shyly the hand which the Prince offered her, when the blur came over the 
surface of the mirror once more and the vision vanished. She turned round, and 
found Dame Sybil eyeing her keenly. 

“That,” said the Dame, “is the Sea Prince as he really is. Will you try now 
to rescue him ?” 

“Ves,” said Janet without hesitation ; “I will.” 

“ You will find it a hard task,” said the Dame,—“ far harder than you imagine.” 

“JT will do what I can for him,” said Janet firmly, “if only you will tell me 
what to do.” 

“T can only tell you very little,” replied Dame Sybil. “You must seek further 
directions from others. This I am permitted to say. The means of freeing the 
Prince from the terrible form which he now wears is to be sought in the Island of 
Mussels. You must bring me the wooden doll from that island. Go to-morrow to 
the rocks at the hour when they are uncovered. Face the transformed Prince 
boldly. When he asks you if you have courage, answer ‘Yes.’ Then he will tell 
you to prove it, and you must kiss him on brow and eyes and lips. After that 
he will tell you what to do. Now go. I am tired, and long to be alone.” 

Indeed, Dame Sybil seemed to Janet to have aged greatly during the last ten 
minutes. She kissed her lightly and ran home. 
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“* That,’ said the Dame, ‘is the Sea Prince as he really is. 


Next day Janet was down at the rocks at the appointed time, and did all that 
Dame Sybil had told her to do. When it came to putting her lips four times to 
that dank, cadaverous face, the poor girl’s heart almost failed her. But the thought 
of the Prince as he had appeared to her in the mirror gave her courage, and she 
fulfilled the hateful task. Janet thought that she saw a gleam of joy light up the 
expressionless features of the sea monster, but he only said— 
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“Thank you, Janet. 
Be ready to go with my 
messenger who will come 
to your window exactly at 
midnight.” 

Then he sank into the 
sea and disappeared. 

Midnight came, and 
found Janet, I need hardly 
say, very wide awake. 
The clock had justfinished 
striking the hour, when 
she heard tap, tap, tap, 
on the glass. For a 
moment she hesitated, and 
then, flinging open the 
window, let in, fluttering 
from the dark night, a 
little sea swallow, white 
breasted, _ grey - backed, 
black-headed, and entirely 
self-possessed. 

The sea swallow was 
the first to speak. 

“We are a little late 
as itis,” he said, “so we 
must lose no time. I 
should have been here five 
seconds earlier if the wind 
outside had not been so 
high. Now get on my back, “**How can | get on the back of a little bird like you?’” 
please, and we'll be off at once.” 

Janet could hardly help laughing outright, even at the risk of hurting the sea 
swallow’s feelings. 

“Get on your back!” she asked. “ How can I get on the back of a little bird 
like you?” 

The sea swallow was by this time on the floor at Janet’s feet. 

“Put your hand on my neck,” he said. 

Janet did so, and in a moment began to dwindle down until her height was no 
more than three inches and a half. She started back in alarm, leaving her hold on 
the sea swallow’s neck, and at once shot up to her full height. 

** Now,” said the sea swallow impatiently, “you know all about it. We can’t wait 
here all night. Do get on my back and let us start.” 

Janet touched his neck again, and when she found herself small enough to do so, 
clambered on his back. 

“ Put your hand under my right wing,” said the sea swallow. 

Janet did as he told her, and found a golden thread, with which, by his direction, 
she bound herself firmly to her seat. Then she felt under his left wing, and found 
there a silver thread, which the sea swallow said she was to keep carefully in her pocket. 

“ Are you ready?” he asked ; and on her saying that she was, the sea swallow 
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fluttered up to the win- 
dow and launched himself 
out into the night. 
Janct found the 
motion pleasant enough, 
although the swiftness 
of the bird’s flight rather 
took away her breath. As 
the morning broke over 
the blue sea she began 
thoroughly to enjoy her 
journey. ‘The sea swal- 
low had, however, a 
disagreeable habit of sud- 
denly stopping in his 
flight and plunging head 
foremost into the water 
whenever he saw any 
particularly tempting- 
looking fish swimming 
beneath him. At first 
this action of his made 
Janet feel dizzy and 
uncomfortable, and she 
begged him to be so 
good as to discontinue 


shite Smee it. He paid not the 
« GR slightest attention to her, 


“Each time the sea swallow caught a fish.” however, and after a time 

Janet became used to 

the headers. Each time the sea swallow caught a fish he ate the body himself and 
gave the head to Janet, telling her to string it on a silver thread. In this way she 
collected about thirty little heads, which, in obedience to the sea swallow’s orders, she 
made into a necklace to fasten round her neck. By this time the air was getting 
very cold, and Janet was glad to nestle into the soft, warm feathers on the bird’s 
back. Colder and colder it grew, bluer and bluer became sea and sky, when the 
sea swallow perched on an iceberg which rose out of the water, and which, from her 





place of concealment, she failed to observe. 

“ Now,” said the sea swallow, “untie yourself, go into that cave, and.ask the Witch 
of the Blue Waters, who lives there, to tell you what you want to know.” 

Janet was trembling with cold and fear, but she entered the cave and found there 
an old woman dressed in a blue robe, with nose and cheeks the same colour as her 
dress and her teeth chattering. As soon as she saw Janet the old woman said,— 

“* What seeks the maiden with the necklace of fish heads ?” 

“T seek,” said Janet, as boldly as she could, “the wooden doll of the Island of 
Mussels.” 

“ What will you give me,” asked the old woman, “ if I tell you how to find it?” 

“]T have nothing to give you, I fear,” replied Janet. 

The woman looked at her with hungry eyes. 

“Tt is cold here,” she muttered, as though speaking to herself: “ bitter cold, 
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“The woman looked at her with hungry eyes.” 

sometimes. The sun never looks into this cave. Now, your hair, maiden, is made 
of sunbeams. If you would give it to me it would warm and cheer my heart, and 
then, perhaps, I could tell you what to do in order to find the wooden doll of the 
Island of Mussels.” 


“My hair?” cried poor Janet aghast. It was her chief beauty, falling as it did 
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in soft, golden, sunbeamy masses down her back. ‘What will the Sea Prince think 
of me?” she asked herself, “if he sees me without any hair on my head? Never 
mind,” she went on bravely, “let him think what he will. I must save him, at any 
cost, from that dreadful enchantment. Very well,” she said aloud, bending her head 
meekly forward : “ take my hair, since I have nothing else to give you.” 

It was the work of a few seconds for the old hag to seize a razor shell, which lay 
on the ground, to pass it over Janet’s neck and head, and to sever close to its 
roots her beautiful hair. It fell on the floor of the cave a glowing mass, and the 
witch of the blue waters huddled herself over it, held her hands to its light, and 
crooned to herself some wordless song. She seemed to have forgotten all about 
Janet till the latter spoke again. 

“ Well, what must I do to find the wooden doll of the Island of Mussels?” 

“Seek my sister of the Brown Waters, and ask her,” mumbled the witch ; and 
nothing more could Janet extract from her. 

Sadly she turned and left the cave, and sought the sea swallow. 

“Mount my back again,” said he, when he had heard her story. “We have a 
long way south to go to find the home of the Witch of the Brown Waters.” 

Janet resumed her seat, and off they set once more. Southward they flew, over 
strange seas and lands, till the sky became like copper and the blue water sandy 
and turbid. And there, on a lonely sand-bank, sat the Witch of the Brown Waters, 
clad in brown, with her skin as brown as her dress from exposure to the sun. When 
Janet stood before her, the Witch of the Brown Waters asked, or rather gasped, for 
the heat was excessive and she could hardly speak : 

“ What seeks the maiden without hair and with the necklace of fish heads?” 

Janet explained her errand, and the witch told her the price she would have to 
pay for the information. 

“Tt is hot here,” she said—‘so hot. No blessed rain falls, no breath of cool 
air comes. Give me the fresh blueness in your eyes, and I will tell you 
what to do.” 

As nothing short of this would satisfy the witch, Janet had to submit; and the 
witch passed her hands across her eyes, and gathered from them their fresh blueness. 
She gloated over her treasure, and in reply to Janet’s question would only say : 

“Seek my sister of the Grey Waters, and ask her.” 

“The sea swallow bore Janet, weary and heartbroken, to the grey rock rising 
out of a grey sea, and surrounded, day and night, by a thick mist, upon which 
dwelt a witch with a grey face and a grey dress. 

“What seeks the white-eyed maiden without hair, and with the necklace of fish 
heads ?” asked the witch. 

Janet told her. 

“ And what price will she pay me?” said the witch. “It is weary living here 
in the midst of this unchanging greyness. If I had the beautiful colour in your 
cheeks to look at sometimes, I should find it less dreary. Give that to me and 
I will tell you what to do.” 

“What does it matter?” thought Janet. “The Prince would not look at me 
now whatever my cheeks were like. And rescue him I must and will. Very well,” 
she said to the Witch of the Grey Waters, “ you may have the colour from my cheeks 
if you wish.” 

The witch pointed to a little rocky pool by her side. 
* Bathe your face there,” she said. 
Janet bathed her face, and the colour passed from her cheeks into the water. 
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The witch bent over the pool and gazed into it with eager eyes; and it was only on 
Janet repeating her question that she muttered : 

“Fly due west till you come to an isle with three black mountains on it. Two 
of the mountains are of the same size, but the middle one is higher, and out of 
its summit there issues a column of smoke. That is the Island of Mussels. On 
the beach sits my blind sister, who will tell you more.” 

Westward flew the sea swallow, till the island with the three mountains, which 
Janet knew to be the Island of Mussels, lay beneath them. Then the sea swallow 
perched on a rock by the shore. 

“T may not go farther,” he said to Janet; and, raising his voice, he cried out 
to the witch: “Here is a maiden who would ask a question of the Witch of the 
Island of Mussels !” 

“The maiden who would ask a question of me must approach with bare feet and 
head ! ” 

“Poor Janet had therefore to pull off her shoes and stockings and walk over 
the rocks to where the witch was sitting. The rocks were covered with mussels, 
which gave the name to the island, and at every step which Janet took her feet were 
cut and lacerated by the shells, which pointed upwards, and were as sharp as so 
many knives. Janet stood before the witch and told her tale. 

“The wooden doll of the Island of Mussels,” said the witch, when Janet had 
ceased speaking, “lies in the innermost of three caves. The entrance lies before 
you.” 

Janet looked up, and saw a black opening in the foot of the central mountain. 

“The first cave is the Cave of Winds. Whoso enters it has his hair seized and 
torn out by the roots by the winds, and is cast senseless and bleeding outside, never, 
generally, to enter it again. But if he does enter it, and passes through, he comes 
to the Cave of White Light, the glare of which takes the colour from the eyes, and 
leaves him white-eyed and disfigured for evermore. Beyond the Cave of White 
Light lies the Cave of Black Darkness. Whatsoever living thing, be it man or 
animal or plant, breathes a breath of air in this cave, loses all colour from the | 
cheeks, and never recovers it. In this innermost cave lies the wooden doll of 
the Island of Mussels. If you would find it, you must feel about with hands and 
feet till you touch it. Then seize it and begone. But take heed that no ray of 
light in the second cave reaches its eyes, and that the winds of the outer cave 
touch not its hair. I have told you all!” 

Janet found that it was as the witch had told her. Only the winds, though they 
blew and beat her about mercilessly, could not injure her, for she had no hair on 
which they could seize. The white light, though it nearly blinded her, could not 
take the colour from eyes that were colourless already: the black darkness of the 
innermost cave, though it threatened to suffocate her, could not bleach her skin 
whiter than it was bleached when she entered. She felt about the floor until her 
foot came in contact with a piece of wood. Hastily stooping she felt it, and found 
that it was shaped like a child’s doll. This, then, was what she sought. Clasping it 
in her arms and folding its face against her bosom Janet sped out of the Cave of 
Black Darkness into that of White Light, but no ray of light did she permit to reach 
the eyes of her doll. Thence she passed once more into the outer cave—the Cave of 
the Winds. Here, notwithstanding her care, a small wisp of the doll’s hair escaped 
the folds of the dress and in an instant it was torn out and whirled away. Janet 
thought that the wooden doll gave a shudder in her arms when this took place, but of 
this she was not sure. It seemed an unlikely thing for it to do. But Janet saw, 
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when she had reached the outside and was hastening down to the shore, that some 
blood was oozing from the wood at the spot whence the wisp of hair had been torn 
out. The Witch of the Mussel Isle had disappeared when Janet reached the shore, so 
she hastened across the rocks, unmindful now of the sharp shells, till she found herself 
by the side of her faithful sea swallow. 

“ Mount! mount quickly!” he cried ; which Janet did, finding to her immense relief 
that the wooden doll diminished in size at the same rate as she herself. This time 
the sea-swallow flew like the wind. He seemed to have no inclination either to talk 
or eat, only now and then he cast a terrified glance behind him and sped on more 
swiftly than before. 

At length Janet came in sight of her own home, and the sea swallow heaved a sigh 
of relief. 

“We shall soon be there now,” he said encouragingly: They were the first words 
he had spoken since they left the Island of Mussels. “There is Dame Sybil’s cottage 
on the hill side,” and Janet saw the spot of white to which the sea swallow referred. 

She was looking at it intently, wondering to herself how it was all going to end, 
when she was startled by a shrill cry of alarm uttered by the bird. He was looking 
back over his shoulder and seemed to have grown as pale with terror as it is possible 
for a sea swallow to grow. Janet followed the direction of his eyes, and saw a large, 
black pirate gull, a bird well known on that coast, bearing down upon them as swiftly 
as his wings could carry him. 

Now, it is the habit of the pirate gull to chase other gulls and make them yield up 
any fish they may have caught and be in the act of swallowing. But the sea swallow 
had not, as I said, caught a single fish since he had left the Isle, and Janet could not 
make out what the object was of the pirate gull in thus pursuing them. 

A few words gasped by the tern in an agony of fear explained matters. 

“Tt is the Enchanter of the Isle of Mussels—the deadly enemy of the Sea Prince. 
He has taken the form of a pirate gull. If he catches us before we reach Dame 
Sybil he will make an end of us all.” And, exhausted as he was, the gallant little bird 
redoubled his efforts. 

But swift as are the wings of a sea swallow, those of a pirate gull are swifter, and 
instant by instant the Enchanter drew nearer and nearer to his prey. Yet as he drew 
nearer the white face of Dame Sybil’s cottage grew larger. She herself was watching 
the race with terrible excitement in her eyes. The birds reached the window almost 
simultaneously, and passed through. The sea swallow sank exhausted to the floor. 
The pirate gull, unable to check himself, flew violently against the opposite wall— 
dashed out his brains, and there was an end of him. 

The fear and excitement of the chase had caused Janet to faint ; but Dame Sybil, 
by means of her simples, soon brought her round, and then turned her attention to 
the faithful sea swallow, whom, after some difficulty, she managed to revive. Janet 
unfastened herself from his back and presented the wooden doll to Dame Sybil, who 
took it in her arms and hugged and kissed it. Then she handed it back to Janet, 
saying, — 

“ There is still a little more for you to do. Kiss him on brow and eyes and lips, 
and throw him into that seething cauldron which is on the fire.” 

This Janet did, and the doll was no sooner under the water than the whole room 
became filled with a mist so thick that she could see nothing. The mist cleared away 
as quickly as it had arisen, and what was Janet’s astonishment to see, in place of old 
Dame Sybil, a beautiful and stately lady dressed like a queen, who smiled most 
graciously upon her, while from the fireplace there advanced, with outstretched 
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“If it please your Majesty.'” 


hands, the very Prince who had appeared in the mirror! He took Janet’s unresisting 
hands in his, as she stood abashed, and drawing her to him, asked her to be his 
wife, 

At that moment Janet, her heart throbbing with delight at his words, caught sight 
of herself in the mirror. Gently withdrawing her hands, she said,— 

“No, Prince, Iam not beautiful enough to be your princess. You must seek a 
wife elsewhere. My task is accomplished : let me go now to seek Dame Sybil.” 

The lady stepped forward and said, “ You need not seek far, Janet. I am Dame 
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Sybil—the mother of the Sea Prince. I intended you for one another. As for your 
beauty—here is the golden hair,” saying which she produced the tresses which Janet 
had parted with and placed them on her head again. “And here is the bright 
blueness of your eyes,” passing her hand across her face ; “and here, in this golden 
basin, are the roses of your cheeks. Bathe your face in the water.” 

Janet obeyed, and when she looked at the mirror again she saw that her face was 
as it had been of old. 

“Yes,” said the lady, smiling at Janet’s perplexity, “I was each of those three 
cruel old witches. I, too, was the witch of the Island of Mussels. It was a condition 
of the undoing of the spell which held my son that a maiden should sacrifice for his 
sake that which maidens hold most dear. He was the wooden doll and the sea 
monster alternately, but only as the wooden doll could he be freed from the double 
enchantment laid upon him by that carrion there,” and-she pointed to the dead body 
of the pirate gull. 

At that moment there entered a gentleman dressed in a pearl-grey coat, a white 
waistcoat and yellow knee-breeches, and stockings, and bearing in his hand a black 
velvet cap. He bowed profoundly to the lady, and said,— 

“Tf it please your Majesty, your Majesty’s carriage is waiting.” 

The Queen turned towards him. 

“ Ah! my faithful Lord Chamberlain,” said she. “ Janet,” she continued, “I 
present to you the Lord Chamberlain, who shared our misfortunes under the form of a 
sea swallow, and to whose skill-and courage we all owe so much.” 

Janet extended a hand, which the Lord Chamberlain knelt gracefully to kiss. 

“T hope,” he said, “that your Royal Highness will pardon any apparent dis- 
courtesy of which I may have been guilty during the course of recent events.” 

Janet smiled her forgiveness, and then turned to the Queen saying, ‘I can’t come 
to your court in this dress ;” and indeed her clothes, which were not of the newest 
when she started, had suffered much from the wear-and-tear of her adventure. 

“ Never mind the dress,” said the lady: “ there are plenty of dresses for you at the 


” 


Palace. Look at the dowry you are bringing my son,” and she called Janet’s attention 
to the necklace of fish heads she was wearing. 

Great was the girl’s astonishment to find each head changed into a pearl worth a 
king’s ransom. And so they all got into the carriage, the Lord Chamberlain sitting 
behind, and drove off to the Palace, where the wedding festivities were kept up for 
three weeks, three days and eight hours, and where Janet and her Sea Prince lived 
happily ever afterwards. 


E. P. LARKEN. 
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E had roamed through Pera—my readers 
and I—and had set foot upon the 
wooden bridge which was to take 

us from out the crowd and shock and hum of 
Galata into the sombre stillness of Stamboul, when 
the Editor interrupted, just a year ago, with his 
“To BE CONTINUED.” 

Let us agree to meet again where we parted, 
as though nothing had happened. But, instead of 





ve proceeding to Stamboul, we shall betake us to the 
‘i Bosphorus. Saint Sophia, the ‘Old Seraglio,” the 
~ Byzantine Hippodrome, are familiar already through a 


score of books; and, after all, they are but so many 
treasures in a vast museum: they count for next to nothing in the living life 
of Constantinople. You might dwell in the Turkish capital for years and leave 
Stamboul unvisited, but the Bosphorus would claim you, almost certainly, every 
summer. Let us make, then, for the steamboat pier, just half-way across the bridge. 
No form of physical exercise known to me is quite so exhausting as a walk 
along this same Galata Bridge! It is July (shall we say?) and the sun is beating 
down upon the white umbrellas, so indispensable in summer in Constantinople. 
The heat is intense, and we are hustled and jostled at every step. Now we 
have to make room for some Pasha’s carriage, lumbering along towards the Porte ; 
now it is a hamal, carrying a huge burden on his back, who pushes past us 
unceremoniously. Here, we are “held up” by a gang of smull gipsy bandits, 
clamouring for alms—“ Ox para, m’su, on para!” There, we shrink aside 
involuntarily from some more dreadful beggar, ostentatiously deformed. You have 
read, doubtless, in ‘The Innocents Abroad,” of these terrible specimens of 
humanity, and thought, perhaps, that Mark Twain exaggerated; you see row that 
he did not. There they stand, or sit, or lie, all along this crowded causeway, 
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exhibiting their mangled and distorted limbs. It is a form of livelihood not peculiar, 
of course, to Constantinople. It is practised everywhere, from Naples to the 
Brompton Road; but nowhere in the world, surely, are to be witnessed such 
melancholy sights as these. 

At last we reach our pier, the third of a whole series extending along this side 
of the bridge; we take our ticket, and go on board. 

On the steamer the crowd is hardly less dense or less fantastic than on the 
bridge itself, and we are again reminded of that witticism of Mark Twain’s anent 
the fashion of their garments, (do you remember ?)—that they must have been 
designed by a tailor in delirium tremens. Here, too, as on the bridge, the red 
fez and the white umbrella are the only distinctive notes in the whole chaos of 
colouring. But the Turkish women are out of sight, screened from our eyes by a 
curtain drawn across the stern, thus made into a harem; and there is, perhaps, 
a larger proportion of Europeans, bound like ourselves for ‘uo and Buyukdéré. 

A shrill whistle, to 
warn the countless 
caigues, Which are dart- 
ing hither and thither all 
around us like monster 
dragon -flies, 
that an 
avenue must 
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parture, and we are off. Passing 
the AMessageries steamer, from whose 
deck we had our first glimpse of 
the wonderful view now again before 
our eyes, we speed past Galata and 
Tophané towards the great palace of 
Dolma Bagtché, magnificent in_ its 
splendour as it glitters in the sun, 
though the white of its walls is growing 
grey, and the gilding is fading from 
its gates. Beyond it, at Ortakeuy, 
the exquisite mosque in which the 
Sultan attends on Fridays the ceremony 
of the Selamlik, driving hither from his 
palace at Yildiz, which is splendidly situated 




















on a hill, a 
mile or two 
inland. Ten 
minutes more, 
and we are 
nearing Rou- 
meli Hissar, 
where the Bos- 
phorus is at _ its 
narrowest and at its 
for its whole length 
or, to adopt the still 
in his “ History of 
“advance boldly” 


bays, no less timorous and retiring.) 
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European bays. (The Professor does not mention that European promontories, 
not to be behindhand in the quadrille, advance no less boldly towards Asiatic 


It was from behind those picturesque old ruins above Roumeli Hissar, old and 
ruined already then, that Mahmoud II. laid siege to Constantinople. Near them 
stands Robert College, where modern Bulgaria learnt its love of liberty and its 
self-reliance (as well as its A B C) from American masters, Professor Grosvenor 
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loveliest. The Bosphorus winds in and out 
(some sixteen miles) in a kind of Dutch roll; 
more fanciful: figure of Professor Grosvenor 
Constantinople,” its eight Asiatic promontories 
towards its eight “retiring, timorous” 
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himself among them. Roumeli Hissar has a vis-a-vis hardly less beautiful in 
Anatoli Hissar, also adorned by a picturesque old castle, reflected in the tranquil 
inlet so prettily entitled “The Sweet Waters of Asia.” Hither come on Friday 
afternoons, as to the Sweet Waters of Europe previously mentioned, a thousand 
caigues full of pleasure-seeking Turks. The women far outnumber the men. We 
see them nearer thus, and more clearly, than we did in the Grand’ Rue; but our 
first impressions remain unaltered,—great shapeless bundles of coloured silk stuffs 
they still seem, with painted, expressionless, stupid faces; here and there an 
exception—a refreshing oasis (if the metaphor be not too incongruous) of intelligence 
or sweetness or charm in a desert of animated dolls. 

Rounding, still on the European side, the boldest of all the promontories, we 
now come upon the pretty little village of Kallender, and then upon Therapia, 
basking in the sun and opening her bosom to the breezes of the Black Sea. 

It is just ten years since I sat at my window in Petala’s Hotel and gazed out at 
Beicos and the Giant’s Mountain on the Asiatic coast, and at the big steamers 
going to Odessa. Therapia must have changed outwardly a good deal since then. 
The Summer Palace Hotel was not yet in existence, and Petala’s was without a 
rival. But the life of the place can have changed hardly at all. It must still be 
a paradise for the man of contemplative turn of mind, content if only he may 
breathe the most delightful air, mix in pleasant society (as varied as he pleases, 
and with as many languages), and feast his eyes upon scenery as pleasing as any 
in the world. Buyukdéré, farther down on this European side, and separated from 
Therapia by a semicircular bay, is no less desirable to look at; but it is screened 
from the welcome Black Sea breezes by a jutting headland, and, in consequence, 
is hotter and less health-giving. 

All the great Powers have their Embassies at one or other of these two places. 
The British Embassy, 
an ugly but spacious 
building, stands out 
conspicuously, en- 
tirely by itself, at 








the corner where 
the wide Therapia 
quay joins the 
circular coast-line 
which. travels 
round, three miles 
or so, to Buyuk- 
déré. Sir William 
White. was its 
tenant when I was 
in Turkey, and. I 
well remember how 
that . tremendous 
voice of his, calling 
for his German 
servant — Johann ! 
Johann! JOHANN! 
in crescendo thun- 
der-peals—would 
shake the whole 
edifice to its 
foundations. Sir 
William’s leonine 
personality used 
to infuse a whole- 
some dread into 
the Sultan. When, 
on an afternoon 
of crisis, Abdul 
Hamid would have 
to receive succes- 
sive visits from 
the Ambassadors 
of the Powers, 
and pass from the 
ordeal of Sir Wil- 
liam’s trumpet- 
tones to that of the 
disquieting lynx- 
eyes of M. de Neli- 
doff, he must have 
felt himself often 
between the Devil 
and the Deep Sea. 
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What a singular 
contrast there was 
between Lord 
Dufferin and _ his 
successor in the 
Imbassy to the 
Porte! Alike Irish- 
men, and proud 
of their race, their 
complete  dissimi- 
larity in almost 
every other respect 
must have _ pre- 
sented an interest- 
ing study to any 
ethnological ly - 
minded Turk. 
Their previous 
careers had been 
as different as 
were their cha- 
racters. Lord Duf- 
ferin had come 
“ bearing his blush- 
ing honours thick 
upon him”: Sir 
William’s appoint- 
ment was a sudden 
spring into ce- 
lebrity. Lord 
Dufferin was the 
heir of all the ages: 
Sir William was 
just a big, strong, 
masterful man 
whose knowledge 
was his power. 
I am - surprised 
that Sir William 
still. lacks: a 
biographer. The 
story of his life 
should be well 
worth the telling. 
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An account of such a city as Constantinople—even so casual an account as 
this—should not end without some reference to the characteristics of its inhabitants. 
You have noticed, I dare say, that most English visitors to the East come back 
with a warm admiration for the Turk. ‘They contrast his manliness, his simplicity, 
his truthfulness, with the shiftiness, the cunning, the cowardice of the “ mean-spirited 
Armenian” and the “lying Greek,” ignoring the virtues of these less impressive, 
perhaps, but certainly more civilised peoples. The Turk, they say, is a gentleman. 
Unfortunately, like the normal goodness of Mr. Gilbert’s costermonger, the ‘Turk’s 
gentility fails him when it is most required: the sympathetic soldier whom you see 
tending his pretty flower-garden as you pass his fort or barracks on your excursions 
towards the Black Sea, is capable of murder, massacre, and outrage ; the handsome, 
dignified old fellow, who pours out your coffee for you so benevolently, and with 
such an air of distinction, as you sit in the cool shade of some fountain in one of 
these ‘Turkish villages near Therapia, lacks only the incentive to become a savage. 


FREDERIC WHYTE. 





























BELVOIR CASTLE. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


HETHER considered as a subject in itself, or as a standpoint for surveying 
the surrounding country, Belvoir eminently deserves its title—Fair View. 
Should you approach from Grantham, it will not be visible until quite 
near Woolsthorpe; but if you alight at Sedsebrook station, it will be seen at 
once, rising up in the distance beyond some intervening miles of level ground 
The Castle is most picturesquely perched aloft, standing out clearly defined against 
the sky, except when a smoky haze, generated it may be amid the works of 
Nottingham, descends without warning upon it. From the terrace, looking fenwards, 
about thirty miles towards and beyond Newark, and also towards Lincoln, are 
included in the field. As a countryman descriptively remarked: “ There’s a grarnd 
view from yon hill; you can see far off and a long way too!” In fact, if the 
cresset blazed forth from one of Belvoir’s turrets at the Diamond Jubilee, and the 
night were clear, any answering signals on the Cathedral might very likely have 
been visible, since the towers thereof are plainly seen by daylight. 

From Norman times, at any rate, Belvoir has been a stronghold, the Conqueror’s 
standard-bearer, Todeni, having erected a fortress there. After an era of some 
Albinis, this passed to the De Ros family, by whom it was held until Thomas, 
Lord Ros, a Lancastrian, was attainted in 1461, when it was given by Edward IV. 
to Lord Hastings. Given, but not enjoyed! For up rose a friend of the late 
owner, and withstood the intruder. Whereupon Hastings came along with a large 
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The Castle from the “Duke’s Watk,” 
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force, and “with a bitter- 
ness of rage scarcely in- 
telligible, so injured the 
fabric that the Castle fell 
to ruin.” The lead was 
ripped off, roofs left to 
rot, soil between the walls 
grew elders ; and so ended 
the original building. 

Twenty years later, the 
estate was reconveyed to 
Edmund, the next Lord 
Ros, at whose death the 
barony and estates fell 
into abeyance among his 
sisters; the succession 
being eventually  deter- 
mined in favour of the 
eldest sister, who had 
married Sir Robert Man- 
ners of Ethale. 

Then Thomas, Lord 
Ros, created Earl of 
Rutland 1526, addressed 
himself to rebuilding the 
Castle, the work being 
completed, 1555, by his 
heir, the second Earl; 
whose younger brother, by 


the way, might probably have married Dorothy Vernon of Haddon without any 


romantic elopement—if elopement 
there were-—-since it was a good 
enough match on both sides. 
The new Castle enjoyed a 
period of uneventful history until 
1642, when it became the main 
object of attack of Sir Gervase 
Lucas and other “ malignants,” 
through the then Earl of Rutland 
attaching himself to the Parlia- 
mentary cause. Sir Gervase took 
it and held it for the King, making 
“with other vile villains and 
cormorants,” as their opponents 
called them, and being in turn 
raided himself. Charles I. slept 
there, August 5th, 1645, and _pro- 
ceeded to Banbury; but the convoy 
which conducted him was on its 
return set upon and routed by 
General Pointz, who, forthwith 
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The Marquis of Granby and his Sister. (Sir J. Reynolds.) 
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besieging the Castle, met with stubborn resistance for four months. At the end 
of that period, however, a party, of whom the Earl of Rutland was one, was 
sent down from London to negotiate a surrender: the knowledge that the 
besieged had provisions for some months, while the besiegers’ mortarpiece 
had exhausted all her grenades, and no additional shells were forthcoming, as 
purposed, from Reading, through “the ways being impassable,” prompting an offer 
of more generous terms than could well be looked for. The offer was accepted ; 
the garrison marched out, colours flying, drums beating, matches lighted; to be 
immediately replaced by some Parliamentary troops. These being ordered, 1648, to 
quit Belvoir, the Castle was then restored to its rightful owner; but the following 
year the Commons ordered it to be demolished, and that the Earl should receive 
fifteen hundred pounds by way of compensation, “with which the Earl of Rutland 
was content.” It may have saved him presently taking down weakened walls ; 
anyhow, he resided at Haddon till 1663, when he rebuilt Belvoir, and added 
gardens. 

A model of the building he erected is still to be seen, fashioned in wood, to 
scale. It represents a plain square two-storeyed block with a central court; a 
causeway leading up to the principal entrance, which was set back some distance 
from the outside walls. ‘Two paintings also of the same building hang in the 
corridor of the family wing, showing the road winding round the knoll like a 
corkscrew, and the Belvoir hounds in the foreground, apparently in the act of 
hunting some deer, while the real object of their pursuit is a fox, in the middle 
distance, flitting between the foliage of the trees like a flushed woodcock. 

The building of which we speak continued until 1801, when the fifth Duke 
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In the Mausoleum. 
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began replacing it by an edifice 
on a far grander scale. In 1816, 
however, when the work was almost 
completed, a deplorable fire con- 
sumed the north-east and_north- 
west fronts, and was only stayed 
from further ravages by a doorway 
in the centre of the long gallery 
being hastily bricked up. The 
destruction of pictures on that 
occasion was immense: no less 
than nineteen Sir Joshuas perished, 
among them being the huge 
canvas, 12 feet by 18 feet, of 
“The Nativity,” painted in 1780 
as the central piece for the window 
in New College, and purchased 
by the Duke of Rutland for twelve 
hundred guineas. 

The following year the work 
was recommenced ; and that piety 
which led the builder to have 
inscribed on the central tower 
“NISI_ DOMINVS ADIFICAVERIT 
DOMVM,” etc., will, we may well 
believe, ever safeguard this cas- 
tellated pile, even as the same 
inscription, in English, safeguarded 
Smeaton’s Eddystone lighthouse. 

Though the need has passed, 
the idea of a stronghold has been 
admirably preserved. Here are 


cannons, a present from the Regent—w/tima ratio regum, as they attest mounted 
upon the bastion, to command the only road; there is but one entrance to afford 


admittance, with the ex- 
ception of a small door, 
with a porter at hand; 
it is impossible to walk 
round the Castle, unless 
you get the two towers 
on the terrace unlocked ; 
or, if you should enter 
the subterranean passage 
from the outworks to the 
cellars, there you find 
another cannon at the 
end, all ready to rake 
the tunnel. 

As to the architecture, 
it is bold, massive, and of 
most noble pretensions, 
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The Guard-room. 


The north-east and north-west fronts, designed by Sir John Thoroton, were built after 
the fire; the south-east and south-west fronts, designed by Wyatt, before it. Much 
of the exterior is in the Norman style; the chapel is Perpendicular; some of the 
corridors, etc., have details borrowed from Lincoln Cathedral. Passing through the 
Decorated porch, and passage lined with flint-locks, the Guard-room, then entered, 
is typical of the general style of the landings and galleries: groined roof, with 
bosses at intersection of ribs; pillars studded with ball-flower; low two-centred 
arches. Over the fireplace are pictures of James I., Charles I., Mary IL. rescued 
from the fire at the expense of their frames. ‘Two glazed recesses contain some 
of the effects of tue Marquis of Granby, who distinguished himself in the Seven 
Years’ War at Minden and Kirchdenkern; afterwards becoming Commander-in- 
Chief, and lending his title to many an inn, like the one at Dorking, whose hostess 
old Weller married, in “ Pickwick.” 

The basement being given up to kitchens, steward’s rooms, and the accompanying 
adjuncts of a large house, we may pass over them, and make for another vaulted 
chamber at the opposite end. Situated at the foot of the Staunton Tower, and 
now used as a wine-cellar, this is interesting as being the oldest bit—probably 
original Norman masonry. ‘There are suggestive hints that the present floor is not 
the bottom of all things, the ribs ending prematurely, and seeming to pass down 
farther. ‘The keystone has been a bone of contention among antiquarians ; possibly 
the visible disc is a later insertion; the centre letter appears to be a Longobardic M, 
but the designs round the border, like /ewrs-de-/ys, certainly look rather archaic. 

Returning to the main staircase, and ascending to the Guard-room Gallery, we 
may make our way, after a look at two old inlaid corselets on the parapet, to the 
Chapel. It is the height of this and the next storey—say forty feet. It contains 
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The Picture Gallery. 


“The Holy Family,” by Murillo, as the altar-piece ; the Bible, in two volumes (dated 
1680), on pedestals in niches; and, displayed against the wall opposite the south- 
west windows, are three large bright strips of tapestry, (of Mortlake manufacture, 
from Raphael’s cartoons,) curtailed in size, it is said, to fit the space, and arranged 
in proper sequence according to the suggestions of the Empress Frederick. Here 
prayers are said daily by the chaplain. 

Beyond the Chapel is the family wing, opening on to a terrace facing south, 
and communicating, through the detached corner tower, with another terrace 
below—a delectable spot this latter, where magnolias and banksias sun themselves 
against the batter of the rampart. But the view from the upper terrace is very 
beautifully sylvan. To right the eye traverses a long wooded ridge, capped here 
and there with conifers ; immediately beneath are some Royal trees with plenty 
of room to grow in; in front more woodland sloping down to lakes backed by 
Blackberry Hill; to left, the pleasant village of Woolsthorpe, with its church. 

Passing back to the Guard-room Gallery, and up to the Earls’ Gallery (on the 
principal storey), where are hung portraits of the eight Earls, and of George 
Villiers (Felton’s victim), who married Catharine, daughter of the sixth Earl of 
Rutland, let the first room entered be the Picture Gallery. Built for the purpose, 
with a top light above the coving and frieze, there are happily neither reflections 
from windows, nor streaks of sunshine, nor other hindrances to  reposeful 
contemplation. After breakfast is the best time to come here; and if armed with 
the catalogue, and Mr. Redford’s comments—so much to the point, and reclining 
in one of the six elaborately carved chairs from the Borghese Palace at Rome, 
there is every reason why a delightful and most instructive morning should be 
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spent. The place of honour 
is given to Holbein’s 
Henry VIIL., very highly 
finished, and full of richest 
detail— the best of all exist- 
ing full-length portraits of this 
monarch.” It is flanked by 
two Gainsboroughs ; and oppo- 
site is Sir Joshua’s ‘ Marquis 
of Granby and his Sister,” 
afterwards Lady Elizabeth 
Norman. Near the latter is 
that feast of good things, 
Teniers’ “ Proverbs”; the 
easiest of the twenty-four 
proverbs to be deciphered 
being the following :—‘‘ Much 
Cry and Little Wool ”—a man 
shearing his pig; ‘More 
Ways than One ”—a _ cow 
having tumbled into a well, 
instead of pulling her out 
her owner throws in gravel to 
raise her: a method of pro- 
cedure hardly applicable to 
bogs ! “ Labour in Vain ”—two 
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women winding flax in oppo- 





Holy Family (Murillo). 


King Henry Vill. (Holbein.) 

site directions from one spindle ; 
“Those born to be Hanged 
will never be Drowned” —a 
man falls into a river, and his 
friend consolingly points to the 
gallows. Opposite the door we 





entered at is a huge canvas, 
“Crowning of St. Catharine,” 
(Rubens)—a richly dressed female, 
probably the second wife of 
Rubens, Helena Forman. ‘Then 
there are the Sacraments, by 
Poussin, six in number, secured 
by Sir Joshua for Belvoir, to 
the annoyance of the authorities 
at Rome; several letters from 
Sir Joshua being extant relating to 
this acquisition, which cost three 
thousand pounds. The “ Baptism 
of Christ” was a gift of George the 
Fourth to the fourth Duke. The 


missing sacrament is “ Penance.” 


Space forbids mention of more 
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pictures: all are gems, there is 
absolutely no rubbish; and the 
light is so exactly what it should 
be that there is no difficulty with 
the camera—a_ rather unusual 
experience. 

Let us proceed next to the 
Dining-room. Besides large por- 
traits of the Marquis of Granby, 
and the fourth Duke in Lord- 
Lieutenant robes (both by Sir 
Joshua), and tall semicircular- 
headed recesses filled with plate- 
glass, and extending from ceiling 
to sideboard, there is a_ table 
apparently covered with a white 
cloth, fresh from the press, the 
folds scarcely smoothed out. You 
would hardly guess, unless you 
touched it, that the table-top is 
of solid marble, so truthfully has 
it been carved by M. Wyatt. It 
sometimes supports a silver punch 
bowl, chased, “ oval - impaled,” 
peacock-handled, dated 1681 —a 
truly extensive piece, of plate, 
weighing 1979 oz. 10 dwt. But, 
just as Holbein’s “Fenry VIII.” 
is not so valuable as the tiny 
“ Birdcage” of Gerard Douw, 
below it, so the market value 

The “ Beautiful” Duchess of Rutland, (After Sir J. Reynolds.) of this bowl, capable of holding 
fifty-two gallons, is very far 
exceeded by that of a small basin (1581) and its attendant vase, seen in another 
part of the house. Placed here against the wall, between two windows, the punch 
cistern stands in its own light; which of course does not at all signify, as artificial 
light is much more suitable for splicing the main brace. But one can imagine 
it set (for contrast) on a black oak table, under the beech in the garden, west 
of the Regent’s Tower, at a garden-party. ‘There it would indeed be a striking, 
beautiful object; and useful withal, since it might dispense lemonade to the 
assemblage, or even refreshing draughts of claret-cup—a beverage scarcely potent 
enough, surely, to wound even the most susceptible temperance principles. 

Opposite the Dining-room is the threshold of the Elizabeth Saloon, possessing 
a Verrio-like ceiling, satin panels on walls, Louis Quatorze decorations, furniture 
from a chateau of Madame de Maintenon. Here are two pictures (Sanders), hinged 
on easels, of the fifth Duke, in Coronation robes, and his Duchess; _ several 
panels of valuable miniatures, arranged in chronological order by Lady Granby, 
and recently catalogued by Lady Victoria Manners; the gold key of the Staunton 
Tower—-an emblem of feudal tenure, by the presentation of which to the Sovereign, 
when visiting the Castle, Staunton of Staunton holds his lands in the Vale. A 
sumptuous apartment this, for full-dress parade, after dinner; the antithesis to it 
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A Corner of the Elizabeth Saloon. 


being a plain little room off the Guard-room, much affected by men, not only 
when the parade is over, but at other times as well. 


In the den in question the 
most conspicuous picture is a painting of a rather celebrated specimen of the 


Belvoir hounds, in the extremely stiff but natural attitude which that particular 
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hound assumed when brought out to be shown off. The description of the 
celebrity is as follows :— 
“ GAMBLER, BY WEATHER-GAUGE—GRATITUDE. 
“ Measurements in inches :— 
“ Height, 23 full ; length, from extreme end of shoulder to do. of quarter, 273 ; elbow 
to ground, 12; arm, 8}; below knee, 5}; girth, 31; across quarter, 7; round thigh 
below stifle, 9}; neck extended, 10; head, 10$.” 


From the Saloon we enter the Grand Corridor, part of which is also the Ball-room ; 
the soft oak floor contrasting very favourably with the perilously polished boards 
of the Picture Gallery, all too redolent of turpentine and beeswax. ‘This corridor 
is 120 feet long. In the spandrils between the bays, at either end of the Ball-room 
portion, are the arms of Manners and Howard, in glass and stone. The couches 
are draped in golden satin; and among the array of life-size portraits one of the 
‘Beautiful Duchess” arrests the eye. In all probability Sir Joshua took great pains 
with this picture, out of compliment to his patron; but the face is not so lovely 
as one, of the same subject, in No. 8 panel of the Saloon. The panel must 
needs be specified, as, amongst the miniatures, there are no less than ten portraits 
of this Duchess. She was Mary Isabella, daughter of the fourth Duke of Beaufort ; 
and, as wife of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, kept a grand Court at Dublin. 
There is a quaint water-colour in the Billiard-room, in which she is seen driving 
in a high-seated cabriolet from Dunleary to Dublin (cca 1785), while the 
country-people fly out of her way before the six white ponies. 

To save space, we must pass over the Chinese suite, entered from this point, 
with their japanned door panels of Chinese work, furniture bedecked with silk 
flowers on a yellow ground, Chinese silk on such walls as are not covered with 
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Three Miniatures of the ‘ Beautiful” Duchess. 


Chinese paper ; but we must notice, just beyond the Ball-room, a piece of arras from 
Haddon, with the old shield of England in the centre—a beautiful piece of work, 
colouring subdued and toned down by age. ‘The device looks at the first glance 
like the Rutland shield, but it has one fewr-de-lys and one lion too many; the 
first Earl being permitted to assume part of the Royal arms, owing to his descent 
from the sister of Edward IV. And this may perhaps account for the local belief 
that the Royal standard 
can be flown from the 
Castle when Royalty is 
not present ; at any rate 
the Rutland charge on a 
flag might easily be mis- 
taken for the Royal arms, 
whether there is any truth 
in the tradition or not. 
A passage conducts 
us westward to an ante- 
room, on the shelves of 
which are the Chronicles 
of the Hounds of Belvoir, 
duly recorded by the 
owners, from 1800 to the 
present ; and this ante- 
room adjoins the Library. 
The Library and its 
smaller neighbour beyond 
together contain about 
seven thousand volumes, 
inclusive of a_ Breviary, 
and a Roman Missal; 
Bocha’s Falles of Prynces tn 
Inglysch,temp.RichardI1L.; 
a vast store of works on 
Divinity, and some rare 
editions of the Classics. 
Over the mantelpiece is 
a portrait (by Sir Francis 
Grant) of the fifth, “the Old Tapestry, from Haddon. 
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The Library. 


good” Duke, the builder of the Castle; and on a window-sill is a reproduction of 
one of Lady Granby’s drawings, making it most desirable that more of her work 
were displayed, since, besides her well-known genius for portraiture and sculpture, 
she so evidently has the talent (or is it knack?) of drawing a pretty face. 

Folding doors admit to the small Library, amongst the pictures of which is one of 
Lord Robert Manners, the naval hero, youngest son of the famous Marquis ; a captain 
under Rodney, and commander of the Resolution in several actions, before that final 
one, off Dominica, when he was mortally wounded, in breaking the French line. 
Here are to be found those manuscripts and letters of which a considerable number 
were discovered, stored away in common boxes, in an attic over the stables. That 
was a grand find. The boxes may have come from Haddon, or have been hurriedly 
placed here at the fire. When lighted upon, no small share of their contents, ranging 
from 1440 to 1787, had formed material for rats’ nests ; but sufficient remained, when 
weeded and sorted, to fill thirty-six volumes. One of the most noteworthy letters, 
signed by Warwick, contains a request from the King-maker that Henry Vernon 
would bring all the men he could to assist him against Edward. But this the 
owner of Haddon failed to do, on which account his estates were subsequently not 
confiscated, and are therefore at present in possession of the Duke of Rutland, as 
they would probably otherwise not have been. In a glazed case we observe sundry 
charters, one of which (between 1189 and 1199), translated, runs thus :— 

John, Earl of Moreton, to his Justices, Sheriffs, bailiffs, ministers, and all his faithful 
people, sends greeting. Know you that I have granted and given licence to Richard de 
Vernon to fortify his mansion of Haddon with a wall raised twelve feet high, without 
battlements ; and I forbid that any one should thereafter disturb the said wall. 

Witnessed by ROBERT DE MARA WARWICK. 
at Clipeston, 
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A peep from the Duke’s Garden. 


But the place to see charters (and the Todeni seal for the matter of that) is 
the Muniment-room, where there are some thousands—all in a muddle, till recently 
arranged by Mr. Carrington. 

Crossing the [arls’ Gallery, we proceed into the Grand Gallery, 131 feet long, 
18 feet wide, but expanding to 36 feet in the central bay. It was fitted up for 
the Regent in 1814, and named after him. It contains eight hangings of Gobelin 
tapestry, with high-coloured and minutely detailed scenes of the adventures of 
“Pom Quichotte,” surrounded by wide borders of armour, flowers and fruit ; a series 
of busts by Nollekins ; portraits, by Hoppner, of the Duke and Duchess—the latter 
unfinished ; one of Lady ‘Tyrconnel (Reynolds), sister to the fourth Duke, in white 
satin,—she was divorced by Act of Parliament, and married the same year, 1777, 
the son of Lord Newark; the wife of the famous Marquis, and the Duchess of 
Somerset (both by W. Hogarth); the Duchess of Buckingham, wife of George 
Villiers (Vandyck) ; and some intensely blue old Sévres on the chimneypieces. 

This being the most imperial room of all, let us content ourselves with its 
splendour and spaciousness, and omit the Royal rooms, just as we omitted the 
Wellington suite below. 

Gaining the entrance once more, and passing out, we shall be but following 
the course of almost all visitors if we go down into the Duke’s Garden. Just now 
(early May) the beds are ablaze with tulips, aubrietias, and polyanthuses, and the 
borders fragrant with great patches of double Neapolitan violets, screened from the 
midday sun by branches overhead. Beyond the narrow plateau on which is this 
garden the ground falls- rapidly, to form a grassy dell that loses itself in the foliage 
of the opposite hill running down to meet it. “The Duke’s Walk” skirts this 
dell; and a little way farther on we leave the walk for a few minutes, to turn up 
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The Spring Garden. 


and reach the Mausoleum, completely hidden in trees, at the top of the hill, 
At the altar end of this mortuary chapel is a marble effigy of the late Duchess, 
consort of the fifth Duke, about to ascend to the clouds to meet four expectant 
children who predeceased her. ‘The effect is more striking through the figures 
in the apse being lit from above with a golden radiance from coloured glass, 
as contrasted with the comparative gloom of the rest of the chapel. Gifted in 
many directions, Belvoir owes much of its interior arrangements to the architectural 
ability of her Grace; and besides this, she wrought her family lasting good in the 
way of planting. To her are due those spreading Portugal laurels and other 
shrubs, so lavishly distributed throughout the grounds, especially along the drive 
up from Knipton. 

This general distribution of sheltering cover makcs the attachment of the birds 
to one particular quarter the more surprising; but so it is. While it would be 
hard to find any corner of the demesne where some blackbirds and thrushes are 
not performing solos or duets, in the avenue leading from the dairy to the gardens 
the performances morning and evening are those of massed bands, knowing no 
interval. A local predilection which appears contagious ; since this summer (1897) 
several nightingales—not common visitors, usually—are said to have turned up 
in the same avenue, as soon as the native songsters were busy with their first 
broods, and so, for the time, silent. Happily all birds are given a chance for 
existence. Even owls and hawks are not ruthlessly shot and trapped ;: and yet, 
observe, the game-book shows no diminishing totals from such regard to the claims 
of the Belvoir avi-fauna. 

Regaining our path—the family walk after morning service on Sundays—it 
threads its way between forest trees, and one or two spreading standard yews, such 
as can be matched I know not where, and presently reaches a natural amphitheatre, 
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Monument to 6th Earl's Children. 
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the Spring Garden. Cedars, oaks, ribbon-bedding, rockwork, camellias, robust 
bamboos, and hybrid rhododendrons, make a combination of greenery and landscape 
gardening pleasant to behold, showing there is shelter from all quarters except 
the south, and that frosts are never severe. Farther on perhaps you quit the path 
and descend to Frog Hollow—a peaceful scene of firs, rhododendrons, and ponds, 
with a backing of Granby woods. Wild duck would be now nesting, if the 
ubiquitous foxes allowed them; as it is, it is here, rather than in the lakes, that 
the few are accounted for in winter. Or you may, if you choose, pursue the path, 
and go on winding round to the opposite side of the ridge, and so back to the 
starting-place, having traversed three miles of admirably engineered walk, on the 
level, under shelter of trees the whole way. For not only are the state-rooms in 
the Castle shown on all week-days except Christmas Day and Good Friday, but 
the grounds and gardens (except the kitchen garden) are throughout open to visitors 
all the year round. 

About four miles from the Castle is Bottesford Church, with many a monument 
from the old Priory whose site was near the Belvoir Inn. The road to Bottesford 





South-West Front of Castle. 


runs past great fields hedged by stake and bound fences, difficult to negotiate on 
horseback, and over the Grantham Canal—some of the best partridge-driving ground 
in all the estate. 

The wide, Jong chancel of the church proves to be almost filled up with 
monuments, of which two at least must be alluded to. One of these is a simple 
little figure of marble, eighteen inches high, in armour and mantle, with shield on 
left arm; it has been thought to represent the founder, ‘Todeni, but is more 
plausibly assigned to the third Albini, who died 1236. ‘The other is an elaborate 
altar-tomb against the south wall, commemorating Francis, the sixth Earl, his two 
wives and three children. ‘The long inscription records the Earl’s exploits and 
brilliant receptions at foreign Courts, and then proceeds :—“ In 1608 he married 
the lady Cecilia Hungerf'd ... by whom he had two sonnes, both of which 
dyed in their infancy by wicked Practise and Sorcerye.” The story is to be found 
set out at length in a pamphlet printed in 1616, relating ‘the wonderful discoverie 
of the witchcrafts of Margaret and Philipp Flower.” It appears that Margaret, a 
servant at the Castle, on being for sufficient reason dismissed, harboured a grudge 
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against her late employers. Her mother, Joan, was “a monstrous malicious woman, 
full of oathes and curses and imprecations irreligious.” Not content with witching 
cattle (though Philippa plumed herself on having bewitched her lover), these three 
worthies were considered to have cast an evil eye on the Earl’s children, Francis 
and Henry, “because they sickened very strangely and after awhile died.” Some 
thought this was only to be expected, as the Flowers admitted having a cat called 
Rutterkin! That the trio were in some way connected with the death of the 
infants seems beyond doubt; for after the demise of the woman Joan, who 
conveniently choked herself, the daughters were brought to trial, and made such 
confession as justified Sir Henry Hobart in condemning them to death. But 
they were not arraigned until five years after the crime was committed and two 
years after the publication of the pamphlet: which seems to show that trial for 
witchcraft was not a matter to be taken in hand lightly or unadvisedly, but came 
well within the sphere of the law’s delays. 
A. H. MALAaN. 


JUDAS-TREE AND HAWTHORN. 


ECAUSE thy leaf is like a heart, My heart would wing to England, now, 


O Judas-tree ! O’er land and sea, 

Whilst buds, like rosy teardrops, start To meadows where from burden’d bough 
From heart of thee ; Our Judas-tree, 

Because thou blushest through the land The hawthorn herald of the Spring 
When Spring-tide blooms, Where light winds blow, 

And by the faithful cypress-band, Strews on the sward its fairy ring 
Amongst the tombs, Of flow’r-flaked snow ;— 

Weepest pink petals night and day 3eyond, the well-known village spire 
O’er those that lie Rises on high 

’Neath turban’d tombstones prone and grey Above the thatch of barn and byre 
Where sad winds sigh; Nestling hard by ;— 

Because of this, O Judas-tree, Oh, weeping, heart-leaf'd Judas-tree 
Tho’ still men tell With budding breast ! 

A gruesome old-world tale of thee { love, for all my love of thee, 
I love thee well! Our hawthorn best ! 


VIOLET FANE. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, A/ay 1896. 
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Anger 


CHAPTER. I. 
THE QUEEN’S GOOD-BYE. 


MAN who has lived in the world, marking how every act, although in itself 

perhaps light and insignificant, may become the source of consequences 

that spread far and wide, and flow for years or centuries, could scarcely 
feel secure in reckoning that with the death of the Duke of Strelsau and the 
restoration of King Rudolf to liberty and his throne, there would end, for good 
and all, the troubles born of Black Michael’s daring conspiracy. The stakes had 
been high, the struggle keen; the edge of passion had been sharpened, and the 
seeds of enmity sown. Yet ‘Michael, having struck for the crown, had paid for 
the blow with his life: should there not then be an end? Michael was dead, 
the Princess her cousin’s wife, the story in safe keeping, and Mr. Rassendyll’s face 
seen no more in Ruritania. Should there not then be an end? So said I to my 
friend the Constable of Zenda, as we talked by the bedside of Marshal Strakencz. 
The old man, already nearing the death that soon after robbed us of his aid and 
counsel, bowed his head in assent: in the aged and ailing the love of peace 
breeds hope of it. But Colonel Sapt tugged at his grey moustache and twisted 
his black cigar in his mouth, saying, “ You’re very sanguine, friend Fritz. But is 
Rupert of Hentzau dead? I had not heard it.” 

Well said, and like old Sapt! Yet the man is little without the opportunity, 
and Rupert by himself could hardly have troubled our repose. Hampered by his 
own guilt, he dared not set his foot in the kingdom from which by rare good 
luck he had escaped, but wandered to and fro over Europe, making a living by 
his wits, and, as some said, adding to his resources by gallantries for which he 
did not refuse substantial recompense. But he kept himself constantly before our 
eyes, and never ceased to contrive how he might gain permission to return and 
enjoy the estates to which his uncle’s death had entitled him. ‘The chief agent 
through whom he had the effrontery to approach the King was his relative, the 


Count of Luzau-Rischenheim, a young man of high rank and great wealth who 
Copyright 1897 in the United States of America by Anthony Hope Hawkins, 
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was devoted to Rupert. The Count fulfilled his mission well: acknowledging 
Rupert’s heavy offences, he put forward on his behalf the pleas of youth and of 
the predominant influence which Duke Michael had exercised over his adherent, 
and promised, in words so significant as to betray Rupert’s own dictation, a future 
fidelity no less discreet than hearty. ‘Give me my price and I'll hold my tongue,” 
seemed to come in Rupert’s off-hand accents through his cousin’s deferential lips. 
As may be supposed, however, the King and those who advised him in the matter, 
knowing too well the manner of man the Count of Hentzau was, were not inclined 
to give ear to his ambassador’s prayer. We kept firm hold on Master Rupert’s 
revenues, and as good a watch as we could on his movements ; for we were most 
firmly determined that he should never return to Ruritania. Perhaps we might 
have obtained his extradition and hanged him on the score of his crimes; but in 
these days every rogue who deserves no better than to be strung up to the nearest 
tree must have what they call a fair trial, and we feared that, if Rupert were 
handed over to our police and arraigned before the courts at Strelsau, the secret 
which we guarded so sedulously would become the gossip of all the city, aye, and 
of all Europe. So Rupert went unpunished except by banishment and the 
impounding of his rents. 

Yet Sapt was in the right about him. Helpless as he seemed, he did not for 
an instant abandon the contest. He lived in the faith that his chance would 
come, and from day to day was ready for its coming. He schemed against us as 
we schemed to protect ourselves from him; if we watched him, he kept his eye 
on us. His ascendency over Luzau-Rischenheim grew markedly greater after a visit 
which his cousin paid to him in Paris. From this time the young Count began 
to supply him with resources. Thus armed, he gathered instruments round him, 
and organised a system of espionage that carried to his ears all our actions and 
the whole position of affairs at Court. He knew, far more accurately than any one 
else outside the royal circle, the measures taken for the government of the kingdom 
and the considerations that dictated the royal policy. More than this, he possessed 
himself of every detail concerning the King’s health, although the utmost reticence 
was observed on this subject. Had his discoveries stopped here, they would have 
been vexatious and disquieting, but perhaps of little serious harm. ‘They went 
further. Set on the track by his acquaintance with what had passed during Mr. 
Rassendyll’s tenure of the throne, he penetrated the secret which had been kept 
successfully from the King himself. In the knowledge of it he found the opportunity 
for which he had waited ; in its bold use he discerned his chance. I cannot say 
whether he was influenced more strongly by his desire to re-establish his position 
in the kingdom, or by the grudge he bore against Mr. Rassendyll. He loved 
power and money; dearly he loved revenge also. No doubt both motives worked 
together, and he was rejoiced to find that the weapon put into his hand had 
a double edge; with one he hoped to cut his own path clear, with the other to 
wound the man he hated through the woman whom that man loved. In fine, the 
Count of Hentzau, shrewdly discerning the feeling that existed between the Queen 
and Rudolf Rassendyll, set his spies to work, and was rewarded by discovering 
the object of my yearly meetings with Mr. Rassendyll. At least he conjectured 
the nature of my errand: this was enough for him. Head and hand were soon 
busy in turning the knowledge to account; scruples of the heart never stood in 
Rupert’s way. 

The marriage, which had set all Ruritania on fire with joy and formed in the 
people’s eyes the visible triumph over Black Michael and his fellow-conspirators, 
was now three years old. For three years the Princess Flavia had been Queen, 
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I am come by now to the age when a man should look out on life with an eye 
undimmed by the mists of passion. My love-making days are over; yet there is 
nothing for which I am more thankful to Almighty God than the gift of my wife’s 
love. In storm it has been my anchor, and in clear skies my star. But we 
common folk are free to follow our hearts: am I an old fool for saying that he is 
a fool who follows anything else? Our liberty is not for princes. We need wait 
for no future world to balance the luck of men; even here there is an equipoise. 
From the highly placed a price is exacted for their state, their wealth, and their 
honours, as heavy as these are great; to the poor what is to us mean and of no 
sweetness may appear decked in the robes of pleasure and delight. Well, if it 
were not so, who could sleep at nights? The burden laid on Queen Flavia I 
knew, and know, so well as a man can know it. I think it needs a woman to 
know it fully; for even. now my wife’s eyes fill with tears when we speak of it. 
Yet she bore it, and if she failed in anything, I wonder that it was in so little. 
For it was not only that she had never loved the King and had loved another 
with all her heart. The King’s health, shattered by the horror and rigours of his 
imprisonment in the Castle of Zenda, soon broke utterly. He lived indeed ; nay, 
he shot and hunted, and kept in his hand some measure, at least, of government. 
3ut always from the day of his release he was a fretful invalid, different utterly 
from the gay and jovial prince whom Michael’s villains had caught in the shooting 
lodge. ‘There was worse than this. As time went on, the first impulse of gratitude 
and admiration that he had felt towards Mr. Rassendyll died away. He came 
to brood more and more on what had passed while he was a prisoner; he was 
possessed not only by a haunting dread of Rupert of Hentzau, at whose hands he 
had suffered so greatly, but also by a morbid half-mad jealousy of Mr. Rassendyll. 
Rudolf had played the hero while he lay helpless. Rudolf’s were the exploits for 
which his own people cheered him in his own capital. Rudolf’s were the laurels 
that crowned his impatient brow. He had enough nobility to resent his borrowed 
credit, without the fortitude to endure it manfully. And the hateful comparison 
struck him nearer home. Sapt would tell him bluntly that Rudolf did this or that, 
set this precedent or that, laid down this or the other policy, and that the King 
could do no better than follow in Rudolf’s steps. Mr. Rassendyll’s name seldom 
passed his wife’s lips, but when she spoke of him it was as one speaks of a great 
man who is dead, belittling all the living by the shadow of his name. I do not 
believe that the King discerned that truth which his wife spent her days in hiding 
from him; yet he was uneasy if Rudolf’s name were mentioned by Sapt or myself, 
and from the Queen’s mouth he could not bear it. I have seen him fall into fits 
of passion on the mere sound of it; for he lost control of himself on what seemed 
slight provocation. 

Moved by this disquieting jealousy, he sought continually to exact from the 
Queen proofs of love and care beyond what most husbands can boast of, or in 
my humble judgment make good their right to, always asking of her what in his 
heart he feared was not hers to give. Much she did in pity and in duty; but in 
some moments, being but human and herself a woman of high temper, she failed ; 
then the slight rebuff or involuntary coldness was magnified by a sick man’s fancy 
into great offence or studied insult, and nothing that she could do would atone for 
it. Thus they, who had never in truth come together, drifted yet further apart ; 
he was alone in his sickness and suspicion, she in her sorrows and her memories. 
There was no child to bridge the gulf between them, and although she was his 
queen and his wife, she grew almost a stranger to him. So he seemed to will that 
it should be. 
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Thus, worse than widowed, she lived for three years; and once only in each 
year she sent three words to the man she loved, and received from him three 
words in answer. ‘Then her strength failed her. <A pitiful scene had occurred in 
which the King peevishly upbraided her in regard to some trivial matter—the 
occasion escapes my memory—speaking to her before others words that even alone 
she could not have listened to with dignity. I was there, and Sapt ; the Colonel’s 
small eyes had gleamed in anger. “I should like to shut his mouth for him,” I 
heard him mutter, for the King’s waywardness had well-nigh worn out even his 
devotion. 

The thing, of which I will say no more, happened a day or two before I was 
to set out to meet Mr. Rassendyll. I was to seek him this time at Wintenberg, 
for I had been recognised the year before at Dresden, and Wintenberg, being a 
smaller place and less in the way of chance visitors, was deemed safer. I remember 
well how she was when she called me into her own room, a few hours after she 
had left the King. She stood by the table; the box was on it, and I knew well 
that the red rose and the message were within. But there was more to-day. 
Without preface she broke into the subject of my errand. 

“T must write to him,” she said. “I can’t bear it, I must write. My dear 
friend Fritz, you will carry it safely for me, won’t you? And he must write to 
me. And you'll bring that safely, won’t you? Ah, Fritz, I know I’m wrong, but 
I’m starved, starved, starved! And it’s for the last time. For I know now that 
if I send anything, I must send more. So after this time I will not send at all. 
But I must say good-bye to him, I must have his good-bye to carry me through 
my life. This once, then, Fritz, do it for me.” 

The tears rolled down her cheeks, which to-day were flushed out of their paleness 
to a stormy red; her eyes defied me even while they pleaded. I bent my head 
and kissed her hand. 

“With God’s help I'll carry it safely and bring his safely, my Queen,” said I. 

* And tell me how he looks. Look at him closely, Fritz. See if he is well and 
seems strong. Oh, and make him merry and happy! Bring that smile to his lips, 
Fritz, and the merry twinkle to his eyes. When you speak of me, see if he—if he 
looks as if he still loved me.” But then she broke off, crying, “ But don’t tell him 
I said that. He’d be grieved if I doubted his love. I don’t doubt it—I don’t 
indeed ; but still tell me how he looks when you speak of me, won’t you, Fritz? 
See, here’s the letter.” 

Taking it from her bosom, she kissed it before she gave it to me. ‘Then she 
added a thousand cautions—how I was to carry her letter, how I was to go and 
how return, and how I was to run no danger, because my wife Helga loved me as 
well as she would have loved her husband had Heaven been kinder. 

“ At least, almost as I should, Fritz,” she said, now between smiles and tears. 
She would not believe that any woman could love as she loved. 

I left the Queen and went to prepare for my journey. I used to take only one 
servant with me, and I had chosen a different man each year. None of them had 
known that I met Mr. Rassendyll, but supposed that I was engaged on the private 
business which I made my pretext for obtaining leave of absence from the King. 
This time I had determined to take with me a Swiss youth, who had entered my 
service only a few weeks before. His name was Bauer ; he seemed a stolid, some- 
what stupid fellow, but as honest as the day and very obliging. He had come to 
me well recommended, and I had not hesitated to engage him. I chose him for 
my companion now, chiefly because he was a foreigner, and therefore less likely to 
gossip with the other servants when we returned. I do not pretend to much 
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“*1 left the Queen and went to prepare for my journey.” 


cleverness, but I confess that it vexes me to remember how that stout guileless- 
looking youth made a fool of me. For Rupert knew that I had met Mr. Rassendyll 
the year before at Dresden; Rupert was keeping a watchful eye on all that passed 
in Strelsau ; Rupert had procured the fellow his fine testimonials and sent him to 
me, in the hope that he would chance on something of advantage to his employer. 
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My resolve to take him to Wintenberg may have been hoped for, but could 
scarcely have been counted on; it was the added luck that waits so often on the 
plans of a clever schemer. 

Going to take leave of the King, I found him huddled over the fire. The day 
was not cold, but the damp chill of his dungeon seemed to have penetrated to the 
very core of his bones. He was annoyed at my going, and questioned me peevishly 
about the business that occasioned my journey. I parried his curiosity as I best 
could, but did not succeed in appeasing his ill-humour. Half ashamed of his recent 
outburst, half anxious to justify it to himself, he cried fretfully, 

“ Business! Yes, any business is a good enough excuse for leaving me! By 
heaven, I wonder if a king was ever served so badly as I am! Why did you 
trouble to get me out of Zenda? Nobody wants me, nobody cares whether I live 
or die.” 

To reason with such a mood was impossible. I could only assure him that 
I would hasten my return by all possible means. 

“Ves, pray do,” said he. ‘I want somebody to look after me. Who knows 
what that villain Rupert may attempt against me? And I can’t defend myself, 
can I? I’m not Rudolf Rassendyll, am I?”, 

Thus, with a mixture of plaintiveness and malice, he scolded me. At last I 
stood silent, waiting till he should be pleased to dismiss me. At any rate I was 
thankful that he entertained no suspicion as to my errand. Had I spoken a word 
of Mr. Rassendyll he would not have let me go. He had fallen foul of me before 
on learning that I was in communication with Rudolf; so completely had jealousy 
destroyed gratitude in his breast. If he had known what I carried, I do not think 
that he could have hated his preserver more. Very likely some such feeling was 
natural enough; it was none the less painful to perceive. 

On leaving the King’s presence I sought out the Constable of Zenda. He knew 
my errand; and, sitting down beside him, | told him of the letter I carried, and 
arranged how to apprise him of my fortune surely and quickly. He was not in a 
good humour that day: the King had ruffled him also, and Colonel Sapt had no 
great reserve of patience. 

“Tf we haven’t cut one another’s throats before then, we shall all be at Zenda 
by the time you arrive at Wintenberg,” he said. “‘' 
and I shall be there as long as the King is.” 

He paused, and then added, “ Destroy the letter if there’s any danger.” 

I nodded my head. 

“And destroy yourself with it, if that’s the only way,” he went on with a surly 
smile. “ Heaven knows why she must send such a silly message at all, but since 
she must she’d better have sent me with it.” 

I knew that Sapt was in the way of jeering at all sentiment, and I took no 
notice of the terms that he applied to the Queen’s farewell. I contented myself 
with answering the last part of what he said. 

“No, it’s better you should be here,” I urged. ‘For if I should lose 
the letter—though there’s little chance of it—you could prevent it coming to 
the King.” 

“T could try,” he grinned. “But on my life, to run the chance for a letter’s 
sake! A letter’s a poor thing to risk the peace of a kingdom for.” 

“Unhappily,” said I, “it’s the only thing that a messenger can well carry.” 

“Off with you, then,” grumbled the Colonel. “ ‘Tell Rassendyll from me that 
he did well. But tell him to do something more. Let ’em say good-bye and 
have done with it. Good God, is he going to waste all his life thinking of a 
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woman he never sees?” Sapt’s 
air was full of indignation. 

“What more is he to do?” 
I asked. “ Isn’t his work here 
done ?” 

“ Aye, it’s done. Perhaps 
it’s done,” he answered. ‘At 
least he has given us_ back 
our good King!” 

To lay on the King the 
full blame for what he was 
would have been rank injustice. 
Sapt was not guilty of it, but 
his disappointment was _ bitter 
that all our efforts had secured 
no better ruler for Ruritania. 
Sapt could serve, but he liked 
his master to be a man. 

* Aye, I’m afraid the lad’s 
work here is done,” he said, 
as I shook him by the hand. 
Then a sudden light came in 
his eyes. ‘‘ Perhaps not,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ Who knows ?” 

A man need not, I hope, 
be deemed uxorious for liking 
a quiet dinner alone with his 
wife before he starts on a 
long journey. Such, at least, 
was my fancy; and I was 
annoyed to find that Helga’s 
cousin, Anton von_ Strofzin, 
had invited himself to share 
our meal and our farewell. He 





conversed with his usual airy _ ee \ 
emptiness on all the topics that Sydney Cowel ; 
were supplying Strelsau with 
gossip. There were rumours 
that the King was ill, that the Queen was angry at being carried off to Zenda, 
that the Archbishop meant to preach against low dresses, that the Chancellor 
was to be dismissed, that his daughter was to be married, and so forth. I heard 
without listening. But the last bit of his budget caught my wandering attention. 

“They were betting at the club,” said Anton, “that Rupert of Hentzau would 
be recalled. Have you heard anything about it, Fritz?” 

If I had known anything, it is needless to say that I should not have confided 
it to Anton. But the suggested step was so utterly at variance with the King’s 
intentions that I made no difficulty about contradicting the report with an 
authoritative air. Anton heard me with a judicial wrinkle on his smooth brow. 


‘*Sapt's air was full of indignation.” 


“That’s all very well,” said he, “and I daresay you’re bound to say so. All 
I know is that Rischenheim dropped a hint to Colonel Markel a day or two ago,” 
“ Rischenheim believes what he hopes,” said I, 
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“ And where’s he gone?” cried Anton exultantly. “Why has he suddenly left 
Strelsau ? I tell you he’s gone to meet Rupert, and I’ll bet you what you like he 
carries some proposal. Ah, you don’t know everything, Fritz, my boy!” 

It was indeed true that I did not know everything. I made haste to admit 
as much. “I didn’t even know that the Count was gone, much less why he’s 
gone,” said I. 

“You see!” exclaimed Anton. And he added patronisingly, ‘You should keep 
your ears open, my boy; then you might be worth what the King pays you.” 

“No less, I trust,” said I, “for he pays me nothing.” Indeed at this time I 
held no office save the honorary position of Chamberlain to Her Majesty. Any 
advice the King needed from me was asked and given unofficially. 

Anton went off, persuaded that he had scored a point against me. I could 
not see where. It was possible that the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim had gone to 
meet his cousin, equally possible that no such business claimed his care. At any 
rate, the matter was not for me. I had a more pressing affair in hand. Dismissing 
the whole thing from my mind, I bade the butler tell Bauer to go forward with 
my luggage and to let my carriage be at the door in good time. Helga had 
busied herself, since our guest’s departure, in preparing small comforts for my 
journey ; now she came to me to say good-bye. Although she tried to hide all signs 
of it, I detected an uneasiness in her manner. She did not like these errands of 
mine, imagining dangers and risks of which I saw no likelihood. I would not 
give in to her mood, and, as I kissed her, I bade her expect me back in a few 
days’ time. Not even to her did I speak of the new and more dangerous burden 
that I carried, although I was aware that she enjoyed a full measure of the 
Queen’s confidence. 

“My love to King Rudolf, the real King Rudolf,” said she. “Though you 
carry what will make him think little of my love.” 

“JT have no desire he should think too much of it, sweet,” said I. 

She caught me by the hands, and looked up in my face. 

“What a friend you are, aren’t you, Fritz?” said she. You worship Mr. 
Rassendyll. I know you think I should worship him too if he asked me. Well, 
I shouldn’t. I am foolish enough to have my own idol.” 

All my modesty did not let me doubt who her idol might be. Suddenly she 


“ 


drew near to me and whispered in my ear. I think that our own happiness 
brought to her a sudden keen sympathy with her mistress. 

“Make him send her a loving message, Fritz,” she whispered, ‘ something 
that will comfort her. Her idol can’t be with her as mine is with me.” 

“Yes, he’ll send something to comfort her,” I answered. ‘ And God keep 
you, my dear!” 

For he would surely send an answer to the letter that I carried, and that 
answer I was sworn to bring safely to her. So I set out in good heart, bearing in 
the pocket of my coat the little box and the Queen’s good-bye. And, as Colonel 
Sapt said to me, both I would destroy, if need were—aye, and myself with them. 
A man did not serve Queen Flavia with divided mind. 


CHAPTER II. 


A STATION WITHOUT A CAB. 


THE arrangements for my meeting with Mr. Rassendyll had been carefully made 
by correspondence before he left England. He was to be at the Golden Lion 
Hotel at eleven o’clock on the night of the 15th of October. I reckoned to 
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arrive in the town between eight and nine on the same evening, to proceed to 
another hotel, and, on pretence of taking a stroll, slip out and call on him at the 
appointed hour. I should then fulfil my commission, take his answer, and enjoy 
the rare pleasure of a long talk with him. Early the next morning he would have 
left Wintenberg, and I should be on my way back to Strelsau. I knew that he 
would not fail to keep his appointment, and I was perfectly confident of being 
able to carry out the programme punctually ; I had, however, taken the precaution 
of obtaining a week’s leave of absence, in case any unforeseen accident should 
delay my return. Conscious of having done all I could to guard against 
misunderstanding or mishap, I got into the train in a tolerably peaceful frame of 
mind. The box was in my inner pocket, the letter in a porte-monnaie. I could 
feel them both with my hand. I was not in uniform, but I took my revolver. 
Although I had no reason to anticipate any difficulties, I did not forget that what 
I carried must be protected at all hazards and all costs. 

The weary night journey wore itself away. Bauer came to me in the morning, 
performed his small services, re-packed my handbag, procured me some coffee, 
and left me. It was then about eight o’clock; we had arrived at a station of 
some importance and were not to stop again until midday. I saw Bauer enter 
the second-class compartment in which he was travelling, and settled down in my 
own coupé. I think it was at this moment that the thought of Rischenheim came 
again into my head, and I found myself wondering why he clung to the hopeless 
idea of compassing Rupert’s return, and what business had taken him from Strelsau. 
But I made little of the matter, and, drowsy from a broken night’s rest, soon fell 
into a doze. I was alone in the carriage and could sleep without fear or danger. 
I was awakened by our noontide halt. Here I saw Bauer again. After taking a 
basin of soup, I went to the telegraph-bureau to send a message to my wife: 
the receipt of it would not merely set her mind at ease, but would also ensure 
word of my safe progress reaching the Queen. As I entered the bureau I met 
Bauer coming out of it. He seemed rather startled at our encounter, but told 
me readily enough that he had been telegraphing for rooms at Wintenberg, a very 
needless precaution, since there was no danger of the hotel being full. In fact, 
I was annoyed, as I especially wished to avoid calling attention to my arrival. 
However, the mischief was done, and to rebuke my servant might have aggravated 
it by setting his wits at work to find out my motive for secrecy. So I said 
nothing, but passed by him with a nod. When the whole circumstances came to 
light, I had reason to suppose that, besides his message to the innkeeper, Bauer 
sent one of a character and to a quarter unsuspected by me. 

We stopped once again before reaching Wintenberg. I put my head out of 
the window to look about me and saw Bauer standing near the luggage-van. He 
ran to me eagerly, asking whether I required anything. I told him “ nothing,” but, 
instead of going away, he began to talk to me. Growing weary of him, I returned 
to my seat and waited impatiently for the train to go on. ‘There was a further 
delay of five minutes, and then we started. 

“Thank goodness!” I exclaimed, leaning back comfortably in my seat and 
taking a cigar from my case. 

But in a moment the cigar rolled unheeded on to the floor, as I sprang 
eagerly to my feet and darted to the window. For, just as we were clearing the 
station, I saw being carried past the carriage on the shoulders of a porter a bag 
which looked very much like mine. Bauer had been in charge of my bag, and it 
had been put in the van under his directions. It seemed unlikely that it should 
be taken out now by any mistake. Yet the bag I saw was very like the bag I 
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owned. But I was not sure, and could have done nothing had I been sure. 
We were not to stop again before Wintenberg, and, with my luggage or without 
it, I myself must be in the town that evening. 

We arrived punctual to our appointed time. I sat in the carriage a moment or 
two, expecting Bauer to open the door and relieve me of my small baggage. He 
did not come, so I got out. It seemed that I had few fellow-passengers, and 
these were quickly disappearing on foot or in the carriages and carts that waited 
outside the station. I stood looking for my servant and my luggage. The 
evening was mild; I was encumbered with my handbag and a heavy fur coat. 
There were no signs either of Bauer or of baggage. I stayed where I was for five 
or six minutes. The guard of the train had disappeared, but presently I observed 
the station-master: he seemed to be taking a last glance round the premises. 
Going up to him, I asked whether he had seen my servant; he could give me no 
news of him. I had no luggage-ticket, for mine had been in Bauer’s hands, 
but I prevailed on him to allow me to look at the baggage which had arrived : 
my property was not among it. The station-master was inclined, I think, to be 
a little sceptical as to the existence both of bag and of servant. His only 
suggestion was that the man must have been left behind accidentally. I pointed 
out that in this case he would not have had the bag with him, but that it would 
have come on in the train. The station-master admitted the force of my 
argument ; he shrugged his shoulders and spread his hands out; he was evidently 
at the end of his resources. 

Now, for the first time and with sudden force, a doubt of Bauer’s fidelity 
thrust itself into my mind. I remembered how little I knew of the fellow, and 
how great my charge was. Three rapid movements of my hand assured me that 
letter, box, and revolver were in their respective places. If Bauer had gone 
hunting in the bag, he had drawn a blank! ‘The station-master noticed nothing ; 
he was staring at the dim gas lamp that hung from the roof. I turned to him. 

“ Well, tell him when he comes ” T began. 

“He won't come to-night now,” interrupted the station-master, none too 
politely. “No other train arrives to-night.” 

“Tell him when he does come to follow me at once to the Wintenbergerhof. 
I’m going there immediately.” For time was short, and I did not wish to keep 
Mr. Rassendyll waiting. Besides, in my new-born nervousness, I was anxious to 
accomplish my errand as soon as might be. What had become of Bauer? The 
thought returned, and now with it another, that seemed to connect itself in some 
subtle way with my present position: why and whither had the Count of Luzau- 
Rischenheim set out from Strelsau a day before I started on my journey to 
Wintenberg ? 

“If he comes I'll tell him,” said the station-master, and as he spoke he 
looked round the yard. 

There was not a cab to be seen! I knew that the station lay on the extreme 
outskirts of the town, for I had passed through Wintenberg on my wedding 
journey nearly three years before. The trouble involved in walking, and the 
further waste of time, put the cap on my irritation. 

“Why don’t you have enough cabs?” I asked angrily. 

“There are plenty generally, sir,” he answered more civilly, with an apologetic 
air. ‘There would be to-night, but for an accident.” 

Another accident! This expedition of mine seemed doomed to be the sport 
of chance. 

“Just before your train arrived,” he continued, “a local came in. As a rule 
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hardly anybody comes by it, but to-night a number of men—oh, twenty or five- 
and-twenty, I should think—got out. I collected their tickets myself, and they all 
came from the first station on the line. Well, that’s not so strange, for there’s 
a good beer-garden there. But, curiously enough, every one of them hired a 
separate cab and drove off, laughing and shouting to one another as they went. 
That’s how it happens that there were only one or two cabs left when your train 
came in, and they were snapped up at once.” 

Taken alone, this occurrence was nothing; but I asked myself whether the 
conspiracy that had robbed me of my servant had deprived me of a vehicle also. 

“What sort of men were they?” I asked. 

* All sorts of men, sir,” answered the station-master, “ but most of them were 
shabby-looking fellows. I wondered where some of them had got the money for 
their ride.” 

The vague feeling of uneasiness which had already attacked me grew stronger. 
Although I fought against it, calling myself an old woman and a coward, | must 
confess to an impulse which almost made me beg the station-master’s company on 
my walk; but, besides being ashamed to exhibit a timidity apparently groundless, 
I was reluctant to draw attention to myself in any way. I would not for the 
world have it supposed that I carried anything of value. 

“‘ Well, there’s no help for it,” said 1; and, buttoning my heavy coat about me, 
I took my handbag and stick in one hand, and asked my way to the hotel. 
My misfortunes had broken down the station-master’s indifference, and he directed 
me in a sympathetic tone. 

“Straight along the road, sir,” said he, “ between the poplars for hard on half 
a mile; then the houses begin, and your hotel is in the first square you come to 
on the right.” 

I thanked him curtly (for I had not quite forgiven him his earlier incivility) 
and started on my walk, weighed down by my big coat and the handbag. When 
I left the lighted station yard I realised that the evening had fallen very dark, 
and the shade of the tall lank trees intensified the gloom. I could hardly see my 
way, and went timidly, with frequent stumbles over the uneven stones of the road. 
The lamps were dim, few, and widely separated ; so far as company was concerned, 
I might have been a thousand miles from an inhabited house. In spite of myself 
the thought of danger persistently assailed my mind. I began to review every 
circumstance of my journey, twisting the trivial into some ominous shape, 
magnifying the significance of everything which might justly seem suspicious, 
studying in the light of my new apprehensions every expression of Bauer’s face 
and every word that had fallen from his lips. I could not persuade myself into 
security. I carried the Queen’s letter, and—well, I would have given much to have 
old Sapt or Rudolf Rassendyll by my side. 

Now when a man suspects danger, let him not spend his time in asking 
whether there be really danger, or in upbraiding himself for timidity, but let him 
face his cowardice and act as though the danger were real. If I had followed 
that rule, and kept my eyes about me, scanning the sides of the road and the 
ground in front of my feet, instead of losing myself in a maze of reflection, I 
might have had time to avoid the trap, or at least to get my hand to my revolver 
and make a fight for it, or indeed, in the last resort, to destroy what I carried 
before harm came to it. But my mind was preoccupied, and the whole thing 
seemed to happen in a minute. At the very moment that I had declared to myself 
the vanity of my fears and determined to be resolute in banishing them, I heard 
voices—a low strained whispering; I saw two or three figures in the shadow of 
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the poplars by the wayside. An instant later, a dart was made at me. While I 
could fly I would not fight ; with a sudden forward plunge I eluded the men who 
rushed at me, and started at a run towards the lights of the town and the shapes 
of the houses, now distant about a quarter of a mile. Perhaps I ran twenty yards, 
perhaps fifty; I do not know. I heard the steps behind me, quick as my own. 
Then I fell headlong on the road—tripped up! I understood. They had stretched 
a rope across my path; as I fell a man bounded up from either side, and I found 
the rope slack under my body. There I lay on my face; a man knelt on me, 
others held either hand; my face was pressed into the mud of the road, and I 
was like to have been stifled; my handbag had whizzed away from me. ‘Then a 
voice said: 

“Turn him over.” 

I knew the voice; it was a confirmation of the fears which I had lately been at 
such pains to banish. It justified the forecast of Anton von Strofzin, and explained 
the wager of the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim. For it was Rischenheim’s voice. 

They caught hold of me and began to turn me on my back. Here I saw a 
chance, and with a great heave of my body I flung them from me. For a short 
instant I was free; my impetuous attack seemed to have startled the enemy; I 
gathered’ myself up on my knees. But my advantage was not to last long. 
Another man, whom I had not seen, sprang suddenly on me, like a bullet from a 
catapult. His fierce onset overthrew me, I was stretched on the ground again, on 
my back now, and my throat was clutched viciously in strong fingers. At the 
same moment my arms were again seized and pinned. ‘The face of the man on 
my chest bent down towards mine; and through the darkness I discerned the 
features of Rupert of Hentzau. He was panting with his sudden exertion and the 
intense force with which he held me, but he was smiling also, and when he saw 
by my eyes that I knew him, he laughed softly in triumph. 

Then came Rischenheim’s voice again. 

““Where’s the bag he carried? It may be in the bag.” 

* You fool, he'll have it about him!” said Rupert scornfully. ‘“ Hold him fast 
while I search.” 

On either side my hands were still pinned fast. Rupert’s left hand did not 
leave my throat, but his free right hand began to dart about me, feeling, probing, 
and rummaging. I lay quite helpless, and in the bitterness of great consternation. 
Rupert found my revolver, drew it out with a gibe, and handed it to Rischenheim, 
who was now standing beside him. Then he felt the box, he drew it out, his eyes 
sparkled. He set his knee hard on my chest, so that I could scarcely breathe ; 
then he ventured to loose my throat, and tore the box open eagerly. 

“ Bring a light here,” he cried. Another ruffian came with a dark-lantern, 
whose glow he turned on the box. Rupert opened it, and when he saw what was 
inside he laughed again, and stowed it away in his pocket. 

Quick, quick!” urged Rischenheim. “We've got what we wanted, and some- 
body may come at any moment.” 

A brief hope comforted me. The loss of the box was a calamity, but I would 
pardon fortune if only the letter escaped capture. Rupert might have suspected 
that I carried some such token as the box held, but he could not know of the 
letter. Would he listen to Rischenheim? No. The Count of Hentzau did things 
thoroughly. 

“We may as well overhaul him a bit more,” said he, and resumed his search. 
My hope vanished, for now he was bound to come upon the letter. 

Another instant brought him to it. He snatched the pocket-book, and, 
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motioning impatiently to the man to hold the lantern nearer, he began to examine 
the contents. I remember well the look of his face as the fierce white light threw 
it up against the darkness in its clear pallor and high-bred comeliness, with its 
curling lips and scornful eyes. He had the letter now; and a gleam of joy danced 
in his eyes as he tore it open. A hasty glance showed him what his prize was; 
then coolly and deliberately he settled himself to read, regarding neither Rischenheim’s 
nervous hurry nor my desperate angry glance that glared up at him. He read 
leisurely, as though he had been in an armchair in his own house ; the lips smiled 
and curled as he read the last words that the Queen had written to her lover. 
He had indeed come on more than he thought. 

Rischenheim laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“ Quick, Rupert, quick!” he urged again, in a voice full of agitation. 

“Let me alone, man. I haven’t read anything so amusing for a long while,” 
answered Rupert. Then he burst into a laugh, crying, “ Look, look!” and pointing 
to the foot of the last page of the letter. I was mad with anger; my fury gave 
me new strength. In his enjoyment of what he read Rupert had grown careless, 
his knee pressed more lightly on me, and as he showed Rischenheim the passage 
in the letter that caused him so much amusement, he turned his head away for 
an instant. My chance had come. With a sudden movement I displaced him, 
and with a desperate wrench I freed my right hand. Darting it out I snatched at 
the letter. Rupert, alarmed for his treasure, sprang back and off me. I also 
sprang up on my feet, hurling away the fellow who had gripped my other hand. 
For a moment I stood facing Rupert ; then I darted on him. He was too quick 
for me: he dodged behind the man with the lantern and hurled the fellow forward 
against me. The lantern fell on the ground. 

“Give me your stick!” I heard Rupert say. “Where is it? That’s right!” 

Then came Rischenheim’s voice again, imploring and timid, 

* Rupert, you promised not to kill him !” 

The only answer was a short fierce laugh. I hurled away the man who had 
been thrust into my arms and sprang forward. I saw Rupert of Hentzau: his 
hand was raised above his head and held a stout club. I do not know what 
followed ; there came 





all in a confused blur of instant sequence—an oath from 
Rupert, a rush from me, a scuffle as though some one sought to hold him back ; 
then he was on me; I felt a great thud on my forehead, and I felt nothing more. 
Again I was on my back, with a terrible pain in my head, and a dull dreamy 
consciousness of a knot of men standing over me, talking eagerly to one another. 

I could not hear what they were saying; I had no great desire to hear. 
I fancied, somehow, that they were talking about me; they looked at me and 
moved their hands towards me now and again. I heard Rupert’s laugh, and saw 
his club poised over me; then Rischenheim caught him by the wrist. I know 
now that Rischenheim was reminding his cousin that he had promised not to kill 
me, that Rupert’s oath did not weigh a straw in the scales, but that he was held back 
only by a doubt whether I alive or my dead body would be the more inconvenient 
to dispose of. Yet then I did not understand, but lay there listless. And presently 
the talking forms seemed to cease their talking; they grew blurred and dim, 
running into one another, and all mingling together to form one great shapeless 
creature that seemed to murmur and gibber over me, some such monster as a man 
sees in his dreams. I hated to see it, and closed my eyes; its murmurings and 
gibberings haunted my ears for awhile, making me restless and unhappy; then they 
died away. Their going made me happy; I sighed in contentment ; and everything 
became as though it were not. 
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Yet I had one more vision, breaking suddenly across my unconsciousness. 
A bold rich voice rang out, “ By God, I will!” ‘No, no,” cried another. Then 
“What’s that?” There was a rush of feet, the cries of men who met in anger 
or excitement, the crack of a shot and of another quickly following, oaths and 
scuffling. ‘Then came the sound of feet flying. I could not make it out; I grew 
weary with the puzzle of it. Would they not be quiet? Quiet was what I wanted. 
At last they grew quiet; I closed my eyes again. The pain was less now; they 
were quiet ; I could sleep. 

When a man looks back on the past, reviewing in his mind the chances Fortune 
has given and the calls she has made, he always torments himself by thinking 
that he could have done other and better than in fact he did. Even now I lie 
awake at night sometimes, making clever plans by which I could have thwarted 
Rupert’s schemes. In these musings I am very acute; Anton von Strofzin’s idle 
talk furnishes me with many a clue, and I draw inferences sure and swift as a 
detective in the story-books. Bauer is my tool, I am not his. I lay Rischenheim 
by the heels, send Rupert howling off with a ball in his arm, and carry my 
precious burden in triumph to Mr. Rassendyll. By the time I have played the 
whole game I am indeed proud of myself. Yet in truth—in daylight truth—I fear 
that, unless Heaven sent me a fresh set of brains, I should be caught in much 
the same way again. ‘Though not by that fellow Bauer, I swear! Well, there it 
was! They had made a fool of me. I lay on the road with a bloody head, and 
Rupert of Hentzau had the Queen’s letter. 


CHAPTER III. 
AGAIN TO ZENDA. 


By Heaven’s care, or—since a man may be over-apt to arrogate to himself a great 
share of such attention—by good luck, I had not to trust for my life to the 
slender thread of an oath sworn by Rupert of Hentzau. The visions of my dazed 
brain were transmutations of reality ; the scuffle, the rush, the retreat were not all 
dream. 

There is an honest fellow now living at Wintenberg comfortably and at his ease 
by reason that his waggon chanced to come lumbering along with three or four 
stout lads in it, at the moment when Rupert was meditating a second and murderous 
blow. Seeing the group of us, the good carrier and his lads leapt down and rushed 
on my assailants. One of the thieves, they said, was for fighting it out—I could 
guess who that was—and called on the rest to stand; but they, more prudent, laid 
hands on him, and, in spite of his oaths, hustled him off along the road towards 
the station. Open country lay there, and the promise of safety. My new friends 
set off in pursuit, but a couple of revolver-shots, heard by me but not understood, 
awoke their caution. Good Samaritans, but not men of war, they returned to where 
I lay senseless on the ground, congratulating themselves and me that an enemy so 
well armed should run and not stand his ground. ‘They forced a drink of rough 
wine down my throat, and in a minute or two I opened my eyes. ‘They were for 
carrying me to a hospital; I would have none of it. As soon as things grew clear 
to me again, and I knew where I was, I did nothing but repeat in urgent tones, 
“The Golden Lion, The Golden Lion! ‘Twenty crowns to carry me to the 
Golden Lion!” 

Perceiving that I knew my own business and where I wished to go, one picked 
up my handbag and the rest hoisted me into their waggon and set out for the 
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“He stood on the threshold of the inn, waiting for me,” 


hotel where Rudolf Rassendyll was. ‘The one thought my broken head held was 
to get to him as soon as might be, and tell him how I had been fool enough to 
let myself be robbed of the Queen’s letter. 

He was there. »He stood on the threshold of the inn, waiting for me as it 
seemed, although it was not yet the hour of my appointment. As they drew me 
up to the door I saw his tall straight figure and his red hair by the light of the hall 
lamps. By heaven, I felt as a lost child must on sight of his mother! I stretched 
out my hand to him over the side of the waggon, murmuring, “I’ve lost it.” 

He started at the words, and sprang forward to me. Then he turned quickly 
to the carrier. 
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“This gentleman is my friend,” he said. “Give him to me. _ I'll speak to 
you later.” 

He waited while I was lifted down from the waggon into the arms that he held 
ready for me, and himself carried me across the threshold. I was quite clear in the 
head by now, and understood all that passed. There were one or two people in 
the hall, but Mr. Rassendyll took no heed of them. He bore me quickly upstairs 
and into his sitting-room. There he set me down in an armchair and stood 
opposite to me. He was smiling, but anxiety was awake in his eyes. 

“T’ve lost it,” I said again, looking up at him pitifully enough. 

“That’s all right,” said he, nodding. “Will you wait, or can you tell me?” 

“Yes ; but give me some brandy,” said I. 

Rudolf gave me a little brandy mixed in a great deal of water, and then I 
made shift to tell him. Though faint, I was not confused, and I gave my story in 
brief, hurried, yet sufficient words. He made no sign till I mentioned the letter. 
Then his face changed. 

“A letter too?” he exclaimed, in a strange mixture of increased apprehension 
and unlooked-for joy. 

“Yes, a letter too: she wrote a letter, and I carried that as well as the box. 
I’ve lost them both, Rudolf. God help me, I’ve lost them both! Rupert has 
the letter too!” I think I must have been weak and unmanned from the blow I 
had received, for my composure broke down here. Rudolf stepped up to me and 
wrung me by the hand. I mastered myself again and looked in his face, as he 
stood in thought, his hand caressing the strong curve of his clean-shaven chin. 
Now that I was with him again it seemed as though I had never lost him, as 
though we were still together in Strelsau or at Tarlenheim, planning how to 
hoodwink Black Michael, send Rupert of Hentzau to his own place, and_ bring 
the King back to his throne. For Mr. Rassendyll, as he stood before me now, was 
changed in nothing since our last meeting, nor, indeed, since he reigned in Strelsau, 
save that a few flecks of grey spotted his hair. 

My battered head ached most consumedly. Mr. Rassendyll rang the bell 
twice, and a short thickset man of middle age appeared ; he wore a suit of tweed, 
and had the air of smartness and respectability which marks English servants. 

“James,” said Rudolf, “this gentleman has hurt his head. Look after it.” 

James went out. In a few minutes he was back, with water, basin, towels, and 
bandages. Bending over me, he began to wash and tend my wound very deftly. 
Rudolf was walking up and down. 

“Done the head, James?” he asked, after a few moments. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the servant, gathering together his appliances. 

“Telegraph forms, then.” 

James went out, and was back with the forms in an instant. 

“Be ready when I ring,” said Rudolf. And he added, turning to me, “ Any 
easier, Fritz?” 

“T can listen to you now,” I said. 

“T see their game,” said he. “ One or other of them—Rupert or this Rischenheim 
—will try to get to the King with the letter.” 

I sprang to my feet. 

“They mustn’t,” I cried; and I reeled back into my chair, with a feeling as 
if a red-hot poker were being run through my head. 

“Much you can do to stop ’em, old fellow,” smiled Rudolf, pausing to press 
my hand as he went by. “They won’t trust the post, you know. One will go. 
Now which?” He stood facing me, with a thoughtful frown on his face. 
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I did not know, but I thought that Rischenheim would go. It was a great 
risk for Rupert to trust himself in the kingdom, and he knew that the King would 
not easily be persuaded to receive him, however startling might be the business 
he professed as his errand. On the other hand nothing was known against 
Rischenheim, while his rank would secure and indeed entitle him to an early 
audience. ‘Therefore I concluded that Rischenheim would go with the letter, or, 
if Rupert would not let that out of his possession, with the news of the letter. 

“Or a copy,” suggested Rudolf. ‘“ Well, Rischenheim or Rupert will be on his 
way by to-morrow morning, or is on his way to-night.” 

Again I tried to rise, for I was on fire to prevent the fatal consequences of 
my stupidity. Rudolf thrust me back in my chair, saying, “No, no.” Then he 
sat down at the table and took up the telegraph forms. 

“You and Sapt arranged a cipher, I suppose?” he asked. 

“Yes. You write the message and I'll put it into the cipher.” 

“ This is what I’ve written. ‘Document lost. Let nobody see him if possible. Wire 
who asks.’ I don’t like to make it plainer: most ciphers can be read, you know.” 
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“Not ours,” said I. 

“Well, but will that do?” asked Rudolf, with an unconvinced smile. 

“ Yes, I think he’ll understand it.” And I wrote it again in the cipher; it was 
as much as I could do to hold the pen. 

The bell was rung again, and James appeared in an instant. 

‘Send this,” said Rudolf. 

“The offices will be shut, sir.” 

“James, James!” 

“Very good, sir; but it may take an hour to get one open.” 

“T’ll give you half an hour. Have you money?” 

“Vea su.” 

“ And now,” added Rudolf, turning to me, “you’d better go to bed.” 

I do not recollect what I answered, for my faintness:-came upon me again, and 
I remember only that Rudolf himself helped me into his own bed. I slept, but I 
do not think he so much as lay down on the sofa; chancing to awake once or 
twice, I heard him pacing about. But towards morning I slept heavily, and I did 
not know what he was doing then. 

At eight o’clock James entered and roused me. He said that a doctor was to 
be at the hotel in half an hour, but that Mr. Rassendyll would like to see me for a 
few minutes if I felt equal to business. I begged James to summon his master at 
once. Whether I were equal or unequal, the business had to be done. 

Rudolf came, calm and serene. Danger and the need for exertion acted on 
him like a draught of good wine on a seasoned drinker. He was not only himself, 
but more than himself, his excellencies enhanced, the indolence that marred him 
in quiet hours sloughed off. But to-day there was something more; I can only 
describe it as a kind of radiance. I have seen it on the faces of young sparks 
when the lady they love comes through the ball-room door, and I have seen it 
glow more softly in a girl’s eyes when some fellow, who seemed to me nothing out 
of the ordinary, asked her for a dance. ‘That strange gleam was on Rudolf’s face as 
he stood by my bedside. I daresay it used to be on mine when I went courting. 

“ Fritz, old friend,” said he, “there’s an answer from Sapt. T’ll lay the telegraph 
offices were stirred at Zenda as well as James stirred them here in Wintenberg ! 
And what do you think? Rischenheim asked for an audience before he left 
Strelsau.” 

I raised myself on my elbow in the bed. 

“You understand?” he went on. ‘He left on Monday. To-day’s Wednesday. 
The King has granted him an audience at four on Friday. Well, then F 

“They counted on success,” I cried, “and Rischenheim takes the letter !” 

“A copy, if I know Rupert of Hentzau. Yes, it was well laid. I like the 
men taking all the cabs. How much ahead had they now?” 

I did not know that, though I had no more doubt than he that Rupert’s hand 
was in the business, 

“Well,” he continued, “I am going to wire to Sapt to put Rischenheim off 
for twelve hours if he can—failing that, to get the King away from Zenda.” 

“ But Rischenheim must have his audience sooner or later,” I objected. 

“Sooner or later—there’s the world’s difference between them!” cried Rudolf 
Rassendyll. He sat down on the bed by me, and went on in quick decisive words. 
“You can’t move for a day or two. Send my message to Sapt. ‘Tell him to keep 
you informed of what happens. As soon as you can travel, go to Strelsau, and let 
Sapt know directly you arrive. We shall want your help.” 

“ And what are you going to do?” I cried, staring at him. 
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He looked at me for a moment, and his face was crossed by conflicting feelings. 
I saw resolve there, obstinacy, and the scorn of danger ; fun, too, and merriment ; 
and, lastly, that same radiance I spoke of. He had been smoking a cigarette; 
now he threw the end of it into the grate and rose from the bed where he had 
been sitting. 

“I’m going to Zenda,” said he. 

“To Zenda?” I cried, amazed. 

“Yes,” said Rudolf, “I’m going again to Zenda, Fritz, old fellow. By heaven, 
I knew it would come, and now it has come!” 

“ But to do what?” 

“T shall overtake Rischenheim, or be hot on his heels. If he gets there first, 
Sapt will keep him waiting till I come; and if I come, he shall never see the 
King. Yes, if I come in time ” He broke into a sudden laugh. “ What?” 
he cried. “ Have I lost my likeness? Can’t I still play the King? Yes, if 1 come 
in time, Rischenheim shall have his audience of the King at Zenda, and the King 
will be very gracious to him, and the King will take his copy of the letter from 
him! Oh, Rischenheim shall have an audience of King Rudolf in the castle of 
Zenda, never fear!” 

He stood, looking to see how I received his plan; but, amazed at the boldness 
of it, I could only lie back and gasp. 

Rudolf’s excitement left him as suddenly as it had come; he was again the 
cool, shrewd, nonchalant Englishman, as, lighting another cigarette, he proceeded : 

“You see, there are two of them—Rupert and Rischenheim. Now you can’t 
move for a day or two, that’s certain. But there must be two of us there in 
Ruritania. Rischenheim is to try first; but, if he fails, Rupert will risk everything 
and break through to the King’s presence. Give him five minutes with the King, 
and the mischief’s done! Very well, then: Sapt must keep Rupert at bay, while 
I tackle Rischenheim. As soon as you can move, go to Strelsau and let Sapt 
know where you are.” 

“But if you’re seen—if you’re found out?” 

‘Better I than the Queen’s letter,” said he. Then he laid his hand on my 
arm and said, quite quietly, “If the letter gets to the King, I and I only can do 
what must be done.” 

I did not know what he meant: perhaps it was that he would carry off the 
Queen sooner than leave her alone after her letter was known; but there was 
another possible meaning that I, a loyal subject, dared not inquire into. Yet I 
made no answer, for I was above all and first of all the Queen’s servant. Still I 
cannot believe that he meant harm to the King. 

“Come, Fritz,” he cried, “don’t look so glum. This is not so great an affair 
as the other, and we brought that through safe.” I suppose I still looked doubtful, 
for he added, with a sort of impatience, “ Well, I’m going, anyhow. Heavens, man, 
am I to sit here while that letter is carried to the King ?” 

I understood his feeling, and knew that he held life a light thing compared 
with the recovery of Queen Flavia’s letter. I ceased to urge him. When I assented 
to his wishes, every shadow vanished from his face, and we began to discuss the 
details of the plan with businesslike brevity. 

“J shall leave James with you,” said Rudolf. “He'll be very useful, and 
you can rely on him absolutely. Any message that you dare trust to no other 
conveyance, give to him ; he’ll carry it. He can shoot, too.” He rose as he spoke. 
“Tl look in before I start,” he added, “and hear what the doctor says about you.” 

I lay there, thinking, as men sick and weary in body will, of the dangers and 
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the desperate nature of the risk, rather than of the hope which its boldness would 
have inspired in a healthy active brain. I distrusted the rapid inference that 
Rudolf had drawn from Sapt’s telegram, telling myself that it was based on too 
slender a foundation. Well, there I was wrong, and I am glad now to pay that 
tribute to his discernment. The first steps of Rupert’s scheme were laid as Rudolf 
had conjectured: Rischenheim had started, even while I lay there, for Zenda, 
carrying on his person a copy of the Queen’s farewell letter and armed for his 
enterprise by his right of audience with the King. So far we were right, then ; 
for the rest we were in darkness, not knowing or being able even to guess where 
Rupert would choose to await the result of the first cast, or what precautions he 
had taken against the failure of his envoy. But, although in total obscurity as to 
his future plans, I traced his past actions, and subsequent knowledge has shown 
that I was right. Bauer was his tool; a couple of florins apiece had hired the 
fellows who, conceiving that they were playing a part in some practical joke, had 
taken all the cabs at the station. Rupert had reckoned that I should linger 
looking for my servant and luggage, and thus miss my last chance of a vehicle. 
If, however, I had obtained one, the attack would still have been made, although 
of course under much greater difficulties. Finally,—and of this at the time I knew 
nothing,—had I evaded them and got safe to port with my cargo, the plot would 
have been changed. Rupert’s attention would then have been diverted from me to 
Rudolf; counting on love overcoming prudence, he reckoned that Mr. Rassendyll 
would not at once destroy what the Queen sent, and had arranged to track his 
steps from Wintenberg till an opportunity offered of robbing him of his treasure. 
The full scheme, as I know it, was full of audacious cunning, and required large 
resources ; the former Rupert himself supplied, for the second he was indebted to 
his cousin and slave, the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim. 

My meditations were interrupted by the arrival of the doctor. He hummed 
and ha’d over me, but, to my surprise, asked me no questions as to the cause of 
my misfortune, and did not, as I had feared, suggest that his efforts should be 
seconded by those of the police. On the contrary, he appeared, from an unobtrusive 
hint or two, to be anxious that I should know that his discretion could be trusted. 

“Vou must not think of moving for a couple of days,” he said; “but then I 
think we can get you away without danger, and quite quietly.” 

I thanked him; he promised to look in again; I murmured something about 
his fee. 

“Oh, thank you, that is all settled,” he said. “ Your friend Herr Schmidt has 
seen to it, and, my dear sir, most liberally.” 

He was hardly gone when “ my friend Herr Schmidt ”—adias Rudolf Rassendyll— 
was back. He laughed a little when I told him how discreet the doctor had been, 

“Vou see,” he explained, “he thinks you’ve been very indiscreet. I was 
obliged, my dear Fritz, to take some liberties with your character. However, it’s 
odds against the matter coming to your wife’s ears.” 

“ But couldn’t we have laid the others by the heels?” 

“With the letter on Rupert? My dear fellow, you’re very ill!” 

I laughed at myself, and forgave Rudolf his trick, though I think that he might 
have made my fictitious zzamorata something more than a baker’s wife. It would 
have cost no more to make her a countess, and the doctor would have looked 
with more respect on me. However Rudolf had said that the baker broke 
my head with his rolling-pin, and thus the story rests in the doctors mind to 
this day. 

“Well, I’m off,” said Rudolf. 
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“*But where ?” 

“Why, to that same little station where two good friends parted from me once 
before. Fritz, where’s Rupert gone?” 

“T wish we knew!” 

“T lay he won’t be far off.” 

“Are you armed?” 

“The six-shooter. Well, yes, since you press me, a knife too, but only if he 
uses one. You'll let Sapt know when you come ?” 

“Yes; and I come the moment I can stand.” 

“ As if you need tell me that, old fellow!” 

“Where do you go from the station ?” 

“To Zenda, through the forest,” he answered. “I shall reach the station 
about nine to-morrow night, Thursday. Unless Rischenheim has got the audience 
sooner than was arranged, I shall be in time.” 

“ How will you get hold of Sapt?” 

“We must leave something to the minute.” 

“God bless you, Rudolf!” 

“The King shan’t have the letter, Fritz.” 

There was a moment’s silence as we shook hands. Then that soft yet bright 
look came in his eyes again. He looked down at me, and caught me regarding 
him with a smile that I know was not unkind. 

“T never thought I should see her again,” he said. “I think I shall now, 
Fritz. ‘To have a turn with that boy, and to see her again—it’s worth something !” 

“ How will you see her?” 

Rudolf laughed, and I laughed too. He caught my hand again. I think that 
he was anxious to infect me with his gaiety and confidence. But I could not 
answer to the appeal of his eyes. ‘There was a motive in him that found no place 
in me—a great longing, the prospect or hope of whose sudden fulfilment dwarfed 
danger and banished despair. He saw that I detected its presence in him and 
perceived how it filled his mind. 

“But the letter comes before all,” said he. “I expected to die without seeing 
her ; I will die without seeing her, if I must, to save the letter.” 

*T know you will,” said I. 

He pressed my hand again. As he turned away, James came with his noiseless 
quick step into the room. 

“The carriage is at the door, sir,” said he. 

“Look after the Count, James,” said Rudolf. ‘ Don’t leave him till he sends 
you away.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

I raised myself in bed. ‘“ Here’s luck!” I cried, catching up the lemonade 
James had brought to me, and taking a gulp of it. 

“Please God,” said Rudolf, with a shrug. 

And he was gone to his work and his reward, to save the Queen’s letter and 
to see the Queen’s face. Thus he went a second time to Zenda. 


ANTHONY Hope. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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? Y Christian Aunt!” cried Captain Image. “Forty tons 
of ivory! And you say there isn’t an_ escribello 
amongst it ?” 

“No,” said the man who had just come on board. 
“There’s no tusk in all my lot that’s anything much 
under a load.” 


“Oh, come now,” 


said the captain of the J7’foso. 

“Well, I'll swear there isn’t one under forty 
pounds anyway; and what’s more, it’s pretty nearly 
all new stuff. I’ve not got any of your buried, split, 
brown, half-rotten relics. Yes, it’s a bit of a haul.” 
He jerked his thumb towards the low green line of West African hills which 
sprawled behind the beach. “And some people would say it was worth the 
three years I’ve sweated in the middle of that foul continent, though I’d not go 
so far as that myself.” 

Image rose to his feet and cleared the perspiration from his eyebrows with a 
forefinger. ‘‘ We're wasting minutes,” said he. “Drink up your fizz, and let 
me set about getting this stuff shipped, one-time. There’s my own two surf boats, 
and there’s the one from the factory, and if we promise to dash the boys a drink, 
and make ’em jump, we should get it all down under hatches before night comes 
away. It’s not a bad beach to-day. TI’ll tell the carpenter to knock up a strong- 
room.” And murmuring to himself, “Forty blessed tons of ivory; forty bloomin’ 
thousand pounds,” Captain Image once more knocked the drops from his brow, 
and left the chart house. 

Gering turned to me and laughed. 

“Well, Calvert,” said he, “it’s very thoughtful of you to forget my name, and 
I daresay it does look deuced fishy for me to turn up vaguely out of nowhere on 
to a West African coasting steamer with all this plunder.” 

“Rumours were floating about,” I suggested. 

“Precisely. But the only man who could be nasty about the matter is—well, 
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he’s gastados ; he’s hanged, to dispose of him accurately ; and so I can return to 
society as Cecil Gering, and the devil fly away with all a/ases. But it was very 
thoughtful of you to forget my name all the same.” 

“Tt may interest you to know that Marion Kennedy is still unmarried.” 

“ Ah,” he said; “I quite trusted her. She told me she’d wait, and there was 
an end of the matter. Of course, being alive, she has waited.” 

“You take it coolly. But come down and chop. That’s the second breakfast 
bell just gone, and I don’t suppose a semi-civilised meal will do you any harm.” 

“No,” said Gering, “cargo-palaver first. If one of dem surf-boats with my 
ivory is split in getting off the beach, bang goes a thousand pounds.” 

“* And you’ve your carriers to pay off, 1 suppose?” 

“Oh, they lib back for bush a month ago. But dem white men at factory 
will be none the worse for a little looking after. I know they’ve robbed me of 
half a ton of teeth already, and I want to impress on them that they'll find it more 
healthy not to try for more. So I shall go and swear and frizzle on an African 
beach for the last time. Afterwards I shall come back here and gloat over my 
winnings, and maybe (if the mood takes me) I might spin you a queerish yarn.” 

He took another of the Captain’s moist black Canary cigars, clapped on his 
pith helmet, and went down to the green surf-boat which was riding to the 
guess-warp alongside. 

I dragged a Madeira chair under the shadiest part of the bridge-deck awning, 
and watched his crew of Elmina boys paddle him ashore. It struck me that I 
had just left a town where they would have given a good round sum in cash down 
for Master Gering, for the purpose of holding a trial over him and thereafter stringing 
him up by the neck till dead; and that town was Boma, which is the capital of 
the Congo Free State. They were much annoyed with Cecil Gering at Boma. 
The Government which sits at that place (and has its strings pulled from Brussels) 
had recently sent one of its many filibustering expeditions to the neighbourhood 
of the Wady Halfa (which is towards the other side of Africa), there to steal 
what was left of Emin Pasha’s ivory. That has made one of the world’s greatest 
and most coveted treasures during the last few years, and raiders from half the 
countries of the globe have been after it on fifty different philanthropic excuses ; 
and yet the precious store had been fingered by none before that date. But this 
latest commander, who was a Belgian baron in the service of the Etat du Congo, 
had most assuredly grabbed the larger part of the ivory, and had sent home dispatches 
to that effect, wa Stanley Falls, a Congo steamer, Léopoldville, the caravan route, 
and Matadi. 

That was all right, of course, and Boma drank ten cases of gin in cocktails 
to his health; but simultaneously there drifted across Africa a later rumour which 
put quite a different face upon the matter. It came by that mysterious thing the 
native telegraph, which no white man has yet been able to explain. It was incomplete, 
and it was entirely unofficial; but no one dreamed of questioning. its reliableness. 
It slipped out first through the lips of a comely young Cabenda lady, who held 
a certain position in the Dutch factory at Knocki; it drifted in with a caravan 
which brought rubber and kernels to the English factory at Kalla-Kalla; and 
finally it oozed into Boma itself, and was spoken of openly by the Free State 
forced labourers as they landed concrete bags from the Liverpool steamer. The 
rumour stated with clearness that “ Budi Vivi lib for die; dem ivory took; English- 
man palaver.” Which being interpreted meant, that the Baron (who had once been 
commandant of Vivi) was no more; that his plunder was another’s; and that one 
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of that much-loved race of Englishmen was at the bottom of the whole business. 
And this was all that had come through when I left the Congo. But local knowledge 
went far to supply the name of the Englishman. It was known that a certain 
reckless trader named Cecil Gering was on the prowl in the same district after that 
same coveted hoard of ivory. 

These details passed through my mind as I watched the green boat make for 
the shore, uprise four times on creaming hills of surf, and then land with a jolt 
upon the beach and eject negroes like caterpillars’ legs against her flanks. As I 
looked upon Gering whilst he walked over the gleaming sand to the white-roofed 
factory at the edge of the bush, it struck me he trod like a man of decision. And 
as I saw him during the rest of the day, superintending the shipment of his 440,000 
worth of ivory under a baking torrent of sunshine, I came to the conclusion that 
he had within him the knack of handling men and making them (at whatever pains 
to themselves) do entirely as he, Cecil Gering, was pleased to wish. 

Later it was impressed upon me that he was also a man of some personal strength. 
The whole consignment (as it seemed) of the ivory had been brought out safely 
through the surf, paddled up to the J7’foso’s accommodation ladder, hefted on board 
tusk by tusk by Elminas and Krooboys, and handed below to the appointed place 
under the watchful eyes of the purser and three mates. Captain Image had sworn 
himself to a standstill; and, gleaming with pleasure and perspiration, was giving 
orders for the carpenter to put nails in the strong-room door. The second engineer, 
who had been hanging round all day in the hope of “pinching” a small escribedlo 
for carving purposes, gave up the employment in disgust; and in fact everybody 
supposed the shipment was at an end. But happening to glance at the beach, 
where the shadows were growing long and black on the hot sand, I saw Gering in 
altercation with three other Europeans in white drill clothes; and presently the 
quartette of them joined in a furious scuffle ; and presently only Cecil Gering was 
left standing on his feet. Two of the others lay on the ground motionless, but 
the third raised himself on an elbow and talked. Gering replied by gripping him 
by the coat and thumping his head with a shut fist; but after the second thump 
the man threw up his hand and shouted up something to the boys who squatted 
panting under the verandah of the bamboo-walled factory. Whereupon they brought 
out more ivory to the extent of the green boat full, on the top of which Gering 
seated himself, and was launched successfully through the surf. I met him at the 
top of the J/’foso’s gangway. He had a fine black eye, and seemed very pleased 
with himself. He mentioned that the three white men of the factory on the beach 
were probably sorry for having tried to rob him; and just then the windlass on our 
forecastle head began to thunder as it hove an anchor out of African mud. 


II. 


GERING revelled in salt pork, beans, Dutch cheese, and tinned tomatoes at dinner 
that night, and we drank his health in Coast champagne, which cost its Hamburg 
brewer ninepence a bottle, and us ten shillings. He wanted to know a great deal 
about the ’Varsity boat race, and Hurlingham, and two or three clubs, and who had 
won the last three Derbys, and who had taken the Brownroyd shootings. And upon 
these, and some two thousand other topics, he questioned Image and myself with 
much appetite till half-past eleven went, and they turned out the smoke-room lights 
from the engine-room switch. But he made no mention of Marion Kennedy, and 
when asked what sort of shooting he’d had up in central Africa, he laughed and said 
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“It was impressed upon me that he was a man of some personal strength.” 


he’d quite forgotten. It was not till we had left Sierra Leone and African soil for 
good, and were steaming for Grand Canary against the rip of the north-east trades, 
that he became at all communicative about himself. He said he supposed we should 
be able to get Egyptian cigarettes at the Métropole in Las Palmas if we were lucky, 
and then mentioned that he’d smoked his last somewhere on the head waters of 
the Nile. 
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“Were they part of Emin loot?” I asked. 

“Poor old Emin!” said he, looking thoughtfully at the black hawk-tailed sea- 
fowl which were sailing in our wake,—‘‘no. ‘There’s precious little left of his goods 
and chattels undistributed. What with the Mahdists and the Arab lot, and those 
Belgian thieves—and other ragamuffins———- Look at that gull, I say, with the red 
paper tied to his leg. The beggar’s been perching on some steamer’s awnings, and 
been caught and let go again.” 

“Then you didn’t gather your little lot of plunder at first hand?” 

“My dear Calvert, what do you think? You don’t actually suppose the whole 
hoard of ivory was stored in one big barn, do you, and that people had only to go 
up, and say they’d come, and start in to load their carriers?” 

“I’m tolerably unprejudiced by theories on the subject.” 

“Well, let me tell you then, it’s very thoroughly scattered, and if ’d had my 
own collecting to do, it’s five tons I’d have landed through at this side with, and not 
forty. No, sir; it’s a big business raking that stuff together.” 

“And that’s where Caissier was so kind to you, then? He made the collection ? ” 

Gering frowned, and then he laughed. ‘ Now, you know, old man,” said _ he, 
“you're only guessing. You can’t have learned that for certain ; no, not possibly. 
But you’re curious, aren’t you? And I don’t think I mind telling you the yarn. 
I suppose you'll repeat it, but then the Belgian lot daren’t go for me after what 
happened, anyway, and so nothing can go wrong. But it’s cold here, with this 
breeze. Let’s drag chairs into the lee of the fiddley.” 

We made ourselves snug, and I smoked pioneer tobacco whilst Gering talked. 
He described the fitting out of a £3000 caravan with the confidence of an expert ; 
gave to an ounce the quantities of gin, brass wire, Manchester cotton, ball cartridge, 
and Marlin repeating rifles, with which it was equipped ; and discoursed learnedly 
on the training of headmen, and the rates at which they could be hired. Then he 
recounted with some vividness his journeyings over certain African roads (which 
much resembled goat tracks), his reception at various villages, his commercial dealings 
with some potentates, and his bloody scrimmages with others. And finally he came 
on to a time when luck had slightly deserted him, and he was laid up with a 
poisoned arrow in the leg, and fever in all his person. 

“T tell you, old man, I didn’t like that arrow one little bit,” said Gering. 
“You know the cheerful way those natives have up there with their arrows. There’s 
a big barbed head, and then a six-inch neck, all of iron, before the wooden shaft 
comes ; and they wrap a straw round the neck, and pack it with clay and knead 
the poison into that.” 

“ Like the arrow you dashed me yesterday out of your curios?” 

“Own cousin. So you see there’s small doubt about my having had the poison in 
me ; and though I warmed up the place with a knife, and washed and carbolic-ed 
and fiddled about with it all I knew, I wasn’t at all satisfied about having it out of 
me again. And then, when a regular baking dose of fever landed down on top of 
it all, and I couldn’t lift a finger to help myself, it looked like being in an extremely 
tight place. Just at this stage of the proceedings, who should turn up to pay a call 
but the excellent Baron Caissier !” 

“Whom you knew from previous acquaintance,” I said. 


“ Whom I should have known if I had been in my senses,” 


returned Gering, 


“which I was not, being badly delirous just then. However, he knew me, and had 
me put into a hammock and carried across to his camp. He’d grabbed a village 
near, in the usual gentle way those Belgian fellows have, by shooting down all the 
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residents who refused to quit; and as there was plenty of good chop handy, he’d 
settled down there for a week or so to recruit. His men had had a skinful of 
fighting and short commons just before, and there was a good deal of sickness and 
wounds amongst them. However, he’d a doctor with him—these Belgians always 
hunt in couples—and the doctor was physicking them for all he was worth. The 
doctor also tried his hand on me, and I give him credit for doing his best, though 
that was little enough.” 

“Belgian doctors,” said I, “don’t come out to the Etat Indépendant du Congo 
just because they’ve a superabundance of learning.” 

“They don’t,” said Gering. “And besides, this one, poor beggar, had a hob- 
nailed liver that was killing him by inches. He’d a face on him the colour of a 
new brass pot. I never saw such a face. And as it turned out, he did die, and 
he chose a very awkward time for me. 

“Still I must say that at first Caissier was friendly enough,—though there’s 
nothing special in that, because one always does chum up with another white man 
when one meets him in a God-forgotten hole like the Interior there. We used to 
take our morning Eno together, and he was always within shout of my mosquito 
bar any time during the day when I was awake and sensible. And, with the 
exception of one person of the female sex, and one house in Yorkshire, we talked 
relishingly enough over the people and places we knew in common, both in 
England and Brussels. At least he did most of the talking: I had fever most 
days, and what with that and the hole in my leg, I was a pretty tolerable wreck, 
and it was about as much as I could manage to listen consecutively. But now 
and then he’d let slip a yarn of one or two things that had happened since 
he’d been up there in the Interior on the ivory raid, and, by Jove, some of his 
pretty tales fairly made me shiver. I’m not particular myself; a man can’t be if 
he’s got to handle Central African savages with any degree of success, and nobody 
but a hypocrite will tell you anything else; but some of that Baron’s doings had 
been just too horrible to talk of. Still that’s only a Belgian’s way, you know, in 
Africa. It never occurs to them that a nigger has any more feelings than a tree. 

“ But his talking about ivory made me get my business stop out too: I didn’t 
want to let him think he’d got all the luck and all the savzvy ; and, like an ass, 
I let out I’d picked up a couple of hundred loads. 

“He snapped me up quickly enough. ‘But you haven’t got that amount in 
your camp,’ said he. 

“*Not much,’ said I: ‘the bigger part of it’s cachéd in a snug place till I’m 
ready to leave this part of the country. But that isn’t yet. I want more ivory 
before I march for the Coast.’ 

“ * Grave-digging palaver ?’ 

“*No such foolishness. That always leaves a trace, in spite of planting bush 
over the hole. No, Baron; I turned a stream, and buried my ivory in the bed, 
and then let the stream go back to hide everything.’ 

“* Ah, good palaver,’ said Caissier, and fell to wondering where the stream 
might be. But he didn’t turn awkward then, though the doctor (who by this time 
was past walking about, and had to be carried on his rounds) warned me to look 
out for squalls. ‘You're an awful fool for telling him,’ said the doctor. ‘Why, 
man, the forty miserable loads you had in your bivouac when we first came up 
were enough to make him envious, and he talked of snuffing you out and grabbing 
it, and he only let you alone because I promised to tell your consul at Boma if 
you got killed. You know our State must have ivory, and if it can’t be got one 
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way it must be grabbed another. The State must show a dividend for the King 
Leopold and the other shareholders.’ 

“«Then what do you recommend?’ said I. I felt very weak just then, and 
uninventive. 

“Vou must be your own consul right here,’ said the doctor, ‘and look after 
yourself. You aren’t in London now, or Brussels—you’re in Central Africa; and 
there isn’t as much law to the thousand square miles here as would fill a brass 
cartridge case. And you needn’t count on me either. I’m bound to peg out 
during the next two or three days, and not all the surgeons in this world, nor all 
the pharmacopeeia, could save me. Look at the colour of me. I tell you I’m in 
hell’s torments all the time, and I wish it was over.’ 

“Poor beggar, he did die next day, that doctor; and I was sorry, because he 
did mean well, though he was an awful bungler with drugs. But I didn’t see 
him buried. I was under arrest in my hut, and very much expected to be made 
an early funeral of myself. 

“It happened this way. Caissier came in for his usual morning’s chat, and 
after we’d been talking about one thing and another for some time, he let slip the 
name of Marion Kennedy. I believe he did it on purpose to draw me. But, as 
I never care for beating about the bush on matters of that kind, I told him straight 
out that the pair of us intended to made a wedding of it when I got back. 

“¢ Ah,’ says he, with a sour look on him; ‘that’s new, then?’ 

“*We got engaged just before I sailed, and if it didn’t get into the papers it’s 
no fault of ours. We didn’t make any secret about the matter. But she was young, 
and I wasn’t thirty, and so it was arranged that I was to make this one last trip to 
Africa by way of picking up a bit more to set up housekeeping on.’ 

“*T suppose you know I was ég77s in that quarter myself?’ 

“My dear Baron, isn’t it rather unwise to bring this back to public memory 
after what I’ve been mentioning ?’ 

“¢And I am not the man,’ he added between his teeth, ‘to take quietly the 
matter of being supplanted.’ And then with a jerk he said, ‘How many rifles have 
you in your camp ?’ 

“TI thought he was trying to change the subject, and said readily enough, ‘Oh, 
more than I want. I can supply you with some if you like.’ 

“¢ And how many cases of ammunition could you give with them ?’ 

“* Maybe twenty.’ 

“*No more?’ 

“*No, I couldn’t spare more than that. The rifles are ten-shot Marlins ; not 
your service weapons, of course; but they’re regular beauties for the work out 
here.’ 

“ He grinned at me evilly. ‘I don’t think I should add any more details if I 
were you, Monsieur Gering. You’ve made a quite sufficiently black case out against 
yourself already.’ 

“T raised myself up on an elbow and stared at him. ‘What the devil do you 
mean ?’ I said. 


’ 


“¢ Merely that you are importing “arms of precision ’ 
a Do 


into the Congo Free State 
territories, and offering them for sale. That is a penal offence against International 
Law.’ 

“<Tt would be if I were guilty, which in this case emphatically Iam not. The 
arms were brought into the country as a reserve for my own purposes.’ 

“¢T hear you say it,’ he answered. ‘ But about your guilt in the matter I prefer 
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“*You shall hang before the sun has set.’” 


to hold my opinion. I shall try you for this offence, monsieur, to-mdrrow mosning 
at sun-up; and if you are convicted, you shall hang before the sun has set.’ 

“Vou cannot do this,’ I said, sinking back upon the bed. ‘The charge is 
absurd, and if it had to be tried at all it must come before the courts in Boma. 
You have no authority.’ 

“He waved his hand to the soldiers’ lines. One man was playing /om-fom on a 
tin pan, half a score were dancing, half a hundred were looking on, laughing and 
chattering like apes. A few were cleaning rifles, and the rest were asleep in the 
grass-and-wattle huts. ‘There is my authority,’ he said. ‘Do you think that there 
is any one amongst those brutes who would dare to pit his will in such a matter 
against mine? Do you think that for a moment any animal of them would 
hesitate to hang a dozen stray whites like you if I so order it? Why, man,’ he 
said, thrusting his white savage face close down to mine, ‘they would hang you 
first and chop you afterwards if I gave them the opportunity, and you know it. 
—Pah !’ he said, and strode out of the hut into the dust and the blazing sunshine. 

“T lay on the bed and shuddered. I knew that what he said might quite 
well happen. The only ‘yea’ or ‘nay’ about the matter rested with Baron Caissier 
himself.” 


III. 


GERING paused and passed a hand wearily before his eyes; and then he looked 
dreamily out over the tumbled blue waste of sea, and stayed so for awhile without 
speaking. Then he sighed, and went on. 
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“TI suppose Caissier had his excuse: he was doing it all through his fondness 
for Marion. Indeed, he sent me a note some two hours after he had left the hut, 
which ran like this :- - 

“<*Tf you like to pass me your word of honour as a gentleman that you'll give her 
up, I will quash proceedings against you, and vou may go your way in peace—you 
and your tvory. 

“But I tore the note into small pieces, and gave them to the orderly, bidding 
him hand them back by way of answer, and take care not to lose a single fragment. 
‘Dem plenty-much-big ju-ju,’ I told him, ‘and if one lilly piece him blow away, 
you die one-time. You quite savvy?’ 

“ But that was the last occasion on which any mention of Marion cropped up 
between us. The rest of the matter was fought through under the other guise : 
I was smuggler of ‘arms of precision’; he was the jealous guardian of the 
International Law; and as such he formed himself into judge, accuser, and jury, 
all in one. 

“The trial was the baldest of farces. Caissier sat on a hammock chair under 
the shade of a mango tree, with an ammunition box to serve as table, and the 
margins of a novel (the only available paper, it seemed) to take his notes on. I 
was carried up and put in another chair facing him; formality was given to the 
court by a guard of ten negroes who squatted out in the sunshine with their Albini 
rifles between their knees, nibbling pink kola nuts ; and when the game was nearly 
through, the doctor with his yellow face was brought up in a hammock and laid on 
the ground between us. The man was obviously dying; it was against Caissier’s 
direct orders that he had come; and I think God has recorded it in his favour that 
he protested to the last against (what he termed) the murder which his superior 
officer was determined on. 

“ But Caissier was a man with the will of a mule. The ivory had tempted him ; 
with the ivory and Marion together he would have considered it sheer fatuousness 
to let me go. I appreciated that quite as well as he did, and I knew that protests 
were words wasted ; and yet I had to make them. 

“*T demanded remission to the Supreme Court at Boma. 

“He refused it with a gesture. 

“«'Then,’ said I, ‘if you kill me here, it will be a cold-blooded murder, and 
you will have to look out for the consequences.’ 

“*Which I am quite prepared to do,’ said he. ‘My inferior officer refuses to 
back me up: well, he will not be here much longer to interfere. You think the 
news of this may leak out, and that then your great brute Government in London 
will want explanations? Well, the moon may fall, though I don’t think it will. 
You will have disappeared, that is all, and been forgotten.’ 

“*My men will carry the news through.’ 

“¢ Ah,’ said Caissier grimly, ‘ you pay me a very poor compliment there, monsieur. 
I shall have the handling of your exfants. I shall enlist them as Free State 
soldiers, and they will have to fight as they are bidden, and when I leave this country 
they will stay behind. Now do you see?’ 

“T did; I had nothing more to say; and the carriers took me back to the 
shade of my own grass-and-wattle hut. The fever gripped me again, the arrow- 
wound throbbed in my leg, and I lay through the rest of that baking day in a state 
approaching stupor. 

“But night came away cool and black, with a breeze, and the smell of dew, 
and I revived enough to call a boy and bid him go and ask for the doctor. He 
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was not long away: he came back with news that the poor fellow had died an 
hour after my trial, and was already put under the ground. 

“The shock acted on me like tonic. I realised then that there was not a living 
soul who could bring me help, and that if there was to be no Englishman hanged 
next morning, I was the only man who could prevent it. 

“T stayed awake, straining my brain for a plan away through the night hours. 
Yet none came,—at least no scheme that could be called either original or brilliant. 
But when the black velvet of the night began to show grey threads in its texture, 
and the chill of the coming dawn was enough to make me sneeze, I knew then 
that I must get up and act, or be content to die within the hour. 

“With an effort I got up from the bed and limped to the door of the hut. 
Fortune patted me on the back from the outset. The sentry was_ sleeping. 
Caissier’s hut was a hundred yards away. With painful steps I made my way 
over the intervening space, treading with niceness through the squalid camp-litter. 
The soft carpet of dust deadened all sound. I reached the hut and passed 
inside. Caissier was asleep under a mosquito bar. On a case (which served as 
table) within reach of his arm, was a Winchester repeating rifle. The moment of 
my laying my hand on its pistol stock and the moment of his opening an eye 
were synchronous. He blinked a time or two, and then lay still watching 


g me. 
“¢T cannot kill you unresisting, 


’ I said, ‘but if you give me the least opening 
I’ll shoot you down as I would a snake that was attacking me. Now get up at 
once, fold your hands behind your neck, and walk outside this hut. You are not 
to speak. I will do all the talking that is necessary. And, as I say, if you don’t 
do exactly as you are bid, I will blow your head in. Now march.’ 

“Outside the grass-and-wattle house, hanging by a thong to the eaves, was the 
tin basin used to wake the camp each morning. I beat it with the butt of the 
Winchester ; and, in answer to the clangour, the troops and carriers began to issue 
sleepily from their shelters. I shouted, and they came towards me ; I shouted till 
all came; and then I marshalled them into rank with the rifle’s nose. When they 
all stood to attention I lifted up my voice and spoke. 

““* My frien’s,’ I said, ‘you all-e-same slaves ; all-e-same bushmen. Dis soldier- 
palaver no good. You no get good chop; you get plenty-much fighting; an’ you 
never get dash cloth or salt. Massa Baron here say you lib back for Matadi. My 
frien’s, you fool for believe dat. You all lib for die long before Massa Baron lib 
back for Matadi.’ 

“The meeting chattered its adherence to these views. ‘The meeting was evidently 
impressed. I went on. ‘Now look. You come all-e-same ivory-palaver wid 
me. I not make you fight once. I give you light loads. I give you plenty- 
much-fine chop. And when we lib for Coast I dash you all my cloth, and all my 
wire, and all my salt, and all my guns, and all my powder. You be rich man 
then, and have slaves and tobacco, and gin and wives, and never do any more 
work, but just eat goat-chop and wear clothes.’ 

“Tt was a dazzling prospect. They put their heads together, and a village of 
monkeys could not have made more chatter. At last one headman said, ‘ Massa, 
you Englishman ?’ 

“¢Plenty-much,’ said I. 

““ Massa, dem Massa Baron Englishman ?’ 

“*N’other palaver,’ said I: “he Belgian.’ 

““* Massa, Belgian all-e-same Englishman. Both white man.’ 

“?’Nother palaver,’ said I. ‘A Belgian’s a bush Englishman. Savvy ?’ 
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‘**When they stood to attention | lifted up my voice and spoke.’’ 


“That fetched them. They quite grasped the situation then. They saw that 
I disclaimed all relationship with the other white man’s breed, and they were 
prepared to trust me on spec. You know they’d been abominably treated by 
Caissier in the first place, and, in the second, the niggers that make the Free 


State troops have the morality of rats on the subject of loyalty ; and so the way they 
acted was quite what was to be expected of them. Indeed, when I ordered them 
as the first act of their allegiance to take over their late commandant and hang 
him (on the tree where he had promised to elevate me) he did not make any 
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whole-hearted objection. He had held his tongue up till that, standing on my right 
front with fingers clasped behind his head, because he knew I should shoot him 
if he spoke. He talked then in deliberate request for the shot. But he did not 
get one. I chose not to dirty my own fingers on him. 

““T gave orders to break camp one-time, and we were all in a hurry to get it 
over. I never saw Africans work quicker. Each man had a load on his head 
within half the hour, and the sun had not crept more than a hand’s-breadth clear 
of the grass when the caravan was on the move to join my own men at the other 
side of the timber. 

“But I had to have one last look at that place; and just when we were going 
to pass beneath the outliers of the trees, I made my carriers halt where they were, 
hip-deep in the grass, and I thrust my head over the edge of the hammock. ‘The 
caravan was following like some many-jointed snake ; there were forty tons of ivory 
being borne in my wake; and the man who had gathered it was dangling between 
heaven and earth as a black blot before the gold of the rising sun. He had not 
been without his points. I took off my hat to him, and for a minute remained 
uncovered. 

“Then with a sigh I let my head fall back into the hammock. I was sorry, 
but Caissier had forced me into it. Why does the African air make men into 
such savages? But I was glad about the ivory.” 

* % * a * * * 

“Gering ceased speaking, and for awhile the silence grew between us. Then 
Captain Image came up, sheltering the glowing bowl of his pipe by a cupped palm 
against the trade. ‘Well, me lads,” said he, “the old APfoso’s going to be a 
full ship for Las Palmas, home. Our agent there sent me a cable just before 
we left Sarry Leone. There’s a party of swells coming to Liverpool with us that 
have been wintering in Grand Canary. So there’s no more coming on deck in 
pyjamas for you, and no more pipes for me. We shall have three titles on board 
of us, me lads, and you'll have to wear boiled shirts, and me brass buttons and 
a cigar, to do justice to them. I forget two of the names, but I do remember 
Lady Marion Kennedy was one. But I don’t suppose they'll have much to say 
to us. ‘That sort are just a small cut above us Coasters.” 


C. J. CutciirrE Hyne, 
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“Penedictus qui venit 
in nomine Domini.” 


"Mst harping symphonies and sound of many lutes 
The gem-deck’d gates of Heaven open wide; 

While young throats throb with pulsing notes of harmony, 

And waves of music’s melody roll on 

To swell the sea of worship; 

As now in one full fretting flood 

It laves the very altar steps of God, 


And beats around the sapphire-blazing throne. 
WILFRED DRAYCOTT. 
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FOWLING IN BYGONE DAYS. 


SB ETER glancing at the quaint engravings, more than three 

“1 hundred years old, which illustrate these pages, the reader 
will observe that, notwithstanding many grave defects in 
drawing and perspective, the old Dutch master Jan van 
der Straet, otherwise Stradanus, knew how to depict in 
a lifelike manner sporting scenes whereof many details 
are of considerable interest to those studying sporting 
lore. Ph. Galle, the Antwerp engraver, copied a large 
number of his fellow-countryman’s drawings ; one collec- 
tion particularly, consisting of 104 plates all relating to 
sport, forms a rare and valuable set. Our reproductions are reduced, but otherwise 
exact copies of engravings forming part of one of these collections of 104 plates 
| which is in the author’s possession. 








The first of our illustrations represents a duck-shooting scene on some 
Netherland stream on a cold winter’s morning; the characteristic figures of the 
sportsmen being spiritedly drawn, and of interest as throwing light upon the type 
of sporting arms then in use. Were we not in possession of information which 
shows that the painter designed this picture between the years 1560 and 1575, one 
would ascribe to it an earlier date ; for the guns depicted in this print have still 
the matchlock, and the triggers are yet of the old “hooked lever” shape, such as 
was in use for crossbows throughout the preceding century. Considering that the 
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much more handy wheel-lock had been invented half a century previous to the 
date of our picture, it would show that sportsmen of those days were very slow 
in adopting the improved means of ignition provided by this important Nurnberg 
invention. The man who has just let off his unwieldy “ fire-tube” at three ducks, 
apparently not more than gun-length from the muzzle, holds his gun not @ his 
shoulder, but extended over his shoulder, in a decidedly odd-looking manner. The 
trigger acted as a simple lever upon a catch which released the spring that worked 
the snake-shaped hammer, in the claws of which the slow-match was fixed. On 
the outside of the barrel, over the powder-chamber, there was fastened a small tube 
a couple of inches in length, which acted as rear sight. ‘Through it the aim was 
taken, the front sight being a coarse bead. Shooting at flying birds or running 
game was, of course, impossible with such guns; and when we hear of the doughty 
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old Maximilian killing ducks “with great skill,” the feat consisted of pot shots, 
though probably none were delivered at such close range as is depicted in our 
Dutch picture. One can understand that miss-fires must have been frequent: 
indeed, in damp weather they must have been the rule rather than the exception. 
To obviate as much as possible this defect, sporting guns had sometimes a double 
lock. An arm of this kind is preserved in the celebrated Ambraser collection in 
Vienna. It bears the date 1571; its total length is four feet eight inches, the 
barrel alone measuring forty inches; and the charge could be ignited by either of 
two hammers, one acting forward, having a flint screwed in the usual place, the 
other acting backwards in the manner of those in our illustration, carrying the 
slow match. A close examination of the whole lock shows that the former, as 
well as the latter, was put on at the start when the gun .was built—a circumstance 
which goes some way in showing that for some time after the invention of the 
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flint-bearing wheel-lock, gunmakers were still doubtful concerning its advantages for 
sporting purposes. It must still be mentioned that this interesting old gun has 
the vertical modern trigger as well as the old-fashioned lever-shaped one which we 
see in the Stradanus guns. The one acted on the flint hammer, the other set off 
the matchlock. 

Illustration No. 2 shows us a similar scene, with the difference that wild geese 
instead of ducks are the game the sportsmen seek to bag; though, as we notice 
from the dead duck slung to the leading Jager’s belt, the smaller species was not 
ignored by them. ‘The two powder flasks on the back of the latter remind one 
of the manifold troubles that beset the path of the gunner in those early days. 
The larger flask contained the coarse powder with which the piece was charged, 
while the smaller one was the receptacle of the fine priming powder. ‘The “hail,” 
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as shot was then called, was carried in a leathern pouch, the “ measure for 
measure” proportion of powder to shot being then already known and observed. 
Upon the breed of the grotesque sporting dog in the foreground one hesitates to 
express an opinion, though it must be remembered that dogs were much used by 
wildfowlers, or rather by those practising the art of netting waterfowl. Several old 
authors have left us accounts of this “ sport,” according to which trained dogs were 
used to swim round the ducks and gradually move them into the narrow channels 
where trap nets secured the victims. We are also told that small shaggy-coated 
dogs of reddish colour, resembling the fox, the arch-foe of all wild fowl, were used 
to attract fowl to that part of the water near which the trapper with his nets was 
secreted* ; the sight of the swimming foxlike dog acting upon the flighting waterfowl 


* As may be seen to this very day at Fritton Decoy, Norfolk. 
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much in the same way that the sight of the owl acts upon crows, jays, and other 
birds, who flock round their dread enemy with a persistency that is taken advantage 
of to this day. 

Netting and snaring were much practised then, for not only was game far 
more plentiful than now, but the primitive nature of the arms made it impossible 
to slay it with the ease we can do to-day. Trained decoys, or “traitors” as they 
were then called, were frequently used, and apparently perfectly authentic instances 
of a hundred decoy ducks trained to come to a whistle, leading great flocks of 
their wild brethren to destruction in long tunnel-shaped nets spanning narrow 
water channels, can be cited from old sporting authors. In our picture (No. 2) 
we see in the background’such a netting arrangement in the act of being closed 
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by two men, who have been watching the gradual approach of their victims from 
their tent. The two wild geese flying away are probably decoys. 

To be a skilful netter and setter of snares, and to be able to use birdcalls, 
were considered accomplishments worthy of princes and the highest nobles, several 
French kings and German emperors being devoted to it; while nearly all old 
sporting authors, from Pierre de Crescens in the thirteenth century, and Roy Modus 
in the following, to Selincourt in the seventeenth century, devote many chapters 
to it. 

Stradanus, who lived for many years in Italy and also died there—he worked 
for Don John of Austria at Naples—devotes a considerable number of his pictures 
to this branch of sport, to which the Italian people and also the nobles were for 
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ever much addicted; though, as game birds became less plentiful, the art 
degenerated into slaughter of small singing birds, until to-day, when for instance 
the migrating swallows are caught by the hundredweight in nets set in mountain 
passes frequented by these birds on their passage to warmer climes, it has become 
a most reprehensible destruction of animal life, to which only a degenerated and 
unsportsmanlike people could be addicted. 

Illustration No. 3 shows us how the “prize of the woods,” the kingly 
woodcock, was netted and snared in days when the art of shooting flying was as 
yet an undreamt-of accomplishment. Roy Modus already explains to us the 
several ways of taking this bird: one of them our picture deals with. The well- 
known mole-catcher’s device of a bent twig, acting as a spring, with a string with 
a slip-knot attached to it, is a contrivance still much used for woodcock, as the 





writer saw in Albania. The refs sat//antes, or upright flight nets, were of prodigious 
height and length—so much so that they had to be pulled up and lowered by 
the means of pulleys. They were set in spots—marshy hollows and clearings— 
frequented by the decasse during the spring and autumn flight, when, in the dusk of 
the evening or early dawn, the meshes of the net are more or less invisible to 
the birds. 

Illustration No. 4 is a typical Italian scene of Stradanus’ day, showing us 
a party of men setting out for a nocturnal bird hunt, with bell, flapper or racket, 
and lantern; the crossbows being probably taken to be used on the way to or 
from the forest. The latter arm, by the way, was the arbalete a jalet, differing 
triflingly in shape from the one represented in the next picture, the latter 
propelling a bullet, while the former discharged a dart or arrow. In the background 
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of our picture we see illustrated the use of the owl, the sight of which attracted 
the usual promiscuous flock of birds, which are being shot by the sportsmen hidden 
underneath the boughs of the somewhat elaborate erection beneath. 

The lantern or artificial light—/a fouée the French called it—was provided with 
a strong reflector, and was held by a man walking on one side of a hedge, while 
on the other beaters with long poles disturbed the sleeping birds, who in the first 
alarm, attracted by the glare of light, fly towards it and are struck down with the 
racket. Hundreds of thrushes, blackbirds, and other inhabitants of the hedgerow, 


were thus bagged in a brief space of time. 

Pigeons, turtledoves, plovers, fieldfares, and even the lowly lark, were equally 
the object of the netter, and we are told that as many as a hundred and sixty 
wild pigeons were got by one fall of the net. Of the latter there were several 
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different kinds; but space lacks us to describe other than the woodcock net and 
those we shall see employed in taking partridges and the quail in the two following 
illustrations, Nos. 5 and 6. In the former we see in the foreground the use of 
the stalking cow, under which guise a man is hidden; the sportsman, armed with 
a crossbow, approaching the unsuspicious birds under the shelter of the deceptive 
cow. In the background a nocturnal use of another kind of net is depicted, the 
strong light of the lantern fascinating the birds startled from their sleep. In the 
sixth picture we see employed for quail the “tirasse” net or drag-net, which is, 
I believe, still occasionally used on the Continent for netting partridges and 


pheasants for export alive. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it was much 
used ; and at one time the legislature of Toulouse, so Noirmont tells us, had to 
prohibit it being used for quail. A good pointer was, of course, essential, though 
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probably not the same dog that was used for pointing rabbits—a proceeding which the 
scene in the background represents. In Louis XIV.’s time “ tirassing” pheasants 
and partridges was sport which the king and his ladies often witnessed; while 
Ronsard, who was much addicted to it, praises it in rhymes as calling for a clever 
dog, and on the part of the man the skill of long practice. 

Ridinger, the famous delineator of game animals of the last century, has also 
left us a picture of “tirassing,” and another one illustrating the use of the stalking 
cow, or, as the French called all such devices, “the partridge horse.” In the 
latter picture we see that neither of the two men engaged in it, one hidden behind 
a living horse, the other masked by a sham cow, attempts to shoot the birds, but 
appear to desire to move them gradually towards a triangular-shaped net ending in 
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a cul-de-sac, the road to destruction being made more tempting by a trail of grain. 
In his day, we hear, it had ceased to be a sport for which princes cared—a fate 
which we cannot consider undeserved. 

The last two illustrations deal with the more familiar events of the infinitely 
higher sport of falconry; but in looking at the details we must not forget that in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century it had long passed the zenith of its glory, 
when emperors wrote long poems in praise of it, and princes undertook perilous 
journeys to secure, by foul or fair means, a gerfalcon or goshawk of great fame. 

In the first picture we see some nobles, one accompanied by his lady, going 
to the river-side to fly for the heron, which, in the words of an old writer, was 
considered “the noblest flight of all others.” Our artist shows us the herons in 
the several positions most usually observed ; for it was an old rule that as the flight 
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at the heron was the most difficult, the hawk once trained to it should not be flown 
at lesser prey, for this would risk “ making a slugge of her.” The “ flight to the 
field,” as was the technical expression to designate pursuit of partridges and other 
birds of low flight, as well as of hares, etc., was sport of a lesser degree. This 
the artist endeavours to indicate in our last illustration; the sportsman being on 
foot, and of less noble exterior than the seigneur in the preceding picture. The 
drums and trumpets were used to frighten the ducks from their hiding-places. 
Spaniels were much used for the flight to the field as well as for the nobler flight ; 
though why all the dogs in Stradanus’s pictures should be of such lusty bulk is 
more than we are prepared to say, but considering that all the hunting horses 
seem to be suffering from the same serious defect according to modern notions, 
speed was probably as little expected from the one as from the other. Sport in 
Stradanus’s day was still the principal, if not indeed sole occupation of the upper 
classes, when not engaged in warfare; and as time was of no object to men who 
had nothing else to which to turn, the racing and record-breaking element of 
modern sport had not yet commenced to make “the fastest thing out” the sole 
aim of the good venewr. Man and beast enjoyed themselves leisurely, and waxed 
fat and sleek. 
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N a broad hillside overlooking the Neckar, and commanding a distant view 
of Heidelberg, stands the Villa Venedig—a name that, fixed thus amid 
scenes where local and historical traditions cluster, sounds strange to this 

day in German ears. 

It has borne this singular appellation since the close of the seventeenth century, 
when Ritter von Racoczy, coming home to end his days in peace, so called it for 
the sake of the brilliant years he had lived in Venice, whereof rumour, even after 
this lapse of time, still has somewhat to say. 

A famous drinker in his prime was this Racoczy, that could empty a gallon ; 
and a heavy-handed fighter that cared neither for petronels nor musquets, but 
trusted in a steel mace of his mail-clad ancestors wherewith he had crushed the 
skulls of a dozen foemen; and ever, in youth as in age, whether campaigning or 
feasting, a lover of beautiful women. A handsome man, as may be seen from his 
portrait in velvet doublet and frilled hose, with a blue gauze scarf knotted at the 
shoulder, where perhaps the ladylove of that particular hour had bound it, thus 
lending colour to the popular belief that feminine hearts proved no less frail than 
the iron-bound heads of his enemies. It has even been whispered that Kunigunde, 
wife of the then Elector, whose last days were tinged with so mysterious and 
remorseful a melancholy, had not lived beyond the reach of her knightly neighbour’s 
fascination. He looks from the wooden panel with soft bright eyes, and face close 
shaven and grizzling hair, and with right hand resting upon the mace he wielded 
to such good purpose. A middle-aged man in countenance and bearing, and 
altogether youthful for one who talks of coming home to die; but ‘tis even there 
we read the devil’s blessing of his friend and instructor Almodoro, the Venetian 
astrologer, who had set upon him as a gift the seal of maturity. Nor is it difficult 
to divine in the self-mastery of that intently thoughtful face the influence of Italian 
training. The bluff Teuton knights of old rarely look down upon us from their 
sanguinary centuries with eyes and lips so significant of dissimulation and patient 
pondering. And thus it comes that the traditions concerning Racoczy’s life lose 
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nothing of their flavour as years go by, and that the honest folk are not yet weary 
of hearing of his sinister adventures and of the spell which kept him outwardly 
unchanged till one Good Friday night, the accursed night whereon Peter betrayed 
the Master, his heart, which was steeped in guile, shrivelled when, without a word 
of warning, the devil appeared .and pointing claimed it for his own. 

Merely to look at such a portrait and learn no more of the original than the 
whisperings of hearsay, is little better than reading the title of a closed volume. 
But our interest in Racoczy proceeds as much from a recital of the circumstances 
of his sojourn in Venice, attributed to the alchemist Almodoro, which is preserved 
in the library of the Villa Venedig, as from the likeness of him which in popular 
estimation is also the necromancer’s handiwork. The book is a manuscript, leather 
bound and silver clasped, wherein, set forth in obscure and blurred Latin sentences, 
is a summary of strange sights and adventures, together with notes of solitary 
meditation upon the everlasting problem why joy so soon grows old, while sorrow 
is always young. 

The Villa Venedig, whereof some small part is ancient and much _ has been 
restored, stands in a flower garden with an arbour and sun-dial and great coloured 
crystal globes to rejoice the German fancy with reflections of the eddying Neckar 
and of the sunshine and shade of the whispering trees. ‘The house is a quaint 
mixture of columns, carved windows, dingy red-tiled roofs and irregular gables, 
with here and there a growth of vines against its weather-stained walls, that in 
summer bear their tiny blossoms to the chimney-tops. In the hall are a carved 
fireplace, a dozen stiff-backed chairs, two or three rusty-looking antique tables, 
covered with ézdedots and books, a settle, luxuriously piled with gaudy cushions, an 
étagere filled with Saxe, and a grandfather’s clock that tinkles “ Du, du, liegst mir 
am Hertzen” when the hours strike. ‘The floor is laid with the original marble, 
and above the chimney hangs the master’s portrait, the eyes whereof follow the 
beholder, move as he may. On the wall are souvenirs of Racoczy, such as a 
prodigiously thick pair of jack-boots, with one silver spur ; a long-barrelled ‘Turkish 
pistol, more or less damaged ; a horse’s curb-bit, with dangling fragments of leather ; 
an hour-glass, the crystal broken and the sands run out; anda great leather bottle, 
which in campaigning days hung at his saddle-bow. 

It was here, to the seclusion of this exquisite retreat, that Ritter von Racoczy 
came in 1689 from Venice, in time to see Heidelberg Castle in its final splendour, 
and to witness its burning from this hilltop. Here he died, some time later ; and 
here in 1894 lived the widow of his last male descendant, with her daughter Doris, 
a girl of eighteen. At Villa Venedig their days had been little troubled. French 
and German governesses came and went, the Countess made occasional visits to a 
neighbouring city, where Doris had learned music and dancing ; and at intervals 
some relative, an angular aunt of somebody’s nephew, or a_ spectacled remotely- 
connected wiseacre, came to enliven their solitude. One of these visits was now 
approaching, though from a personage in marked contrast to their usual guests. 

Hector von Falckenstein, a distant cousin aged four-and-twenty, had just taken 
his degree at the neighbouring university, and had entered upon that time of life 
when the spiritual eye catches its first glimpse of an ideal—something we fain 
would shape ourselves to be, something intimately present, yet immeasurably far 
away. He had graduated with honour, had invariably paid his debts, was fond of 
athletics and travel, loved sentimental musings, and bore upon his face two faint 
white duelling scars. Altogether a model student, and ene who might go far and 
fare well provided he selected the right sort of steady, practical girl for a wife, and 
banished from his thoughts some romantic conception that was utterly perverting 
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him of a maiden descended from legendary heroes, possessed with the glamour 
of medieval days, understanding their mysticism and cherishing the idyllic grace 
of their chivalry with its shining steel and crimson banners, all of which in this 
happy age of ours is little better than the fruitless fig-tree. 

Such was the individual whom the Countess had invited for a week, also bidding 
Pastor Wendelin, that the young man might have some one to talk and smoke 
with at the late evening hours if, like the ordinary Bursche, he was given to lengthy 
disquisitions upon wiéssenschaftliche themes. He was received with warm welcome, 
and they presently went to dinner in German fashion at two o’clock. While doing 
justice to the good cheer, Hector puzzled himself to think of what it was that Doris, 
with her indefinable trace of sadness, reminded him: suddenly, with native sentimental 
imagining, he remembered that last Easter, footing it through the ‘Thuringer Wald, 
a lilac bush stood by the way half in sunshine half in shade, touching the air with 
its faint, vague sweetness—and that was Doris. After coffee in the arbour, the 
pastor and Hector lighted their pipes and strolled down a shady promenade called 
the Philosopher’s Walk, at the end of which, through a cut between the branches, 
is a view of the Neckarthal, with its forests and hillsides, where in springtime, 
when the amaranths are blooming, there floats across the fields and woodlands 
an inspiration that seems a refrain from that imagined land where amaranths are 
always in bloom—the land where we shall bid farewell only at the twilight of the 
longest summer day. But the young man’s thoughts were already of Doris, and 
possibly the last object in the world a student wishes to gaze upon is his university 
town, even though it rest beneath the luminous shadow of Heidelberg Castle. He 
said to himself that any one might at first glance have pronounced Doris a pretty 
girl: she had fine features, a good figure, and the soft hazel eyes of old Racoczy. 
Moreover, she had an engaging way of listening, which always flatters the masculine 
heart ; but more than all, he felt singularly interested by a vague perception that 
the girl was possessed by some subtle sorrow, some trouble of no ordinary degree, 
whose burden she perhaps bore alone. So strong became the youth’s sympathetic 
feeling that he could no longer refrain from questioning his companion, and that 
with startling abruptness. 

“Ts Fraulein Doris betrothed?” he inquired suddenly, interrupting a learned 
disquisition. 

“No,” replied the pastor, turning quickly and stopping short. “What should 
make you suppose so?” he added, in evident astonishment. 

“Oh, only that, begging your pardon, an absurd fancy recalled something wild 
and desperate in the impression she made upon me as of some such unhappiness 
as an ill-suited betrothal.” 

The pastor glanced furtively right and left, drew his arm through Hector’s and 
led him back along the Philosopher’s Walk. ‘“ Betrothed, no,” he murmured 
impressively, “but bewitched, yes. It is all that unblessed picture of Racoczy. 
Look at it carefully when we return to the house—glance at it from time to time, 
as often as you pass, and tell me to-morrow if you see nothing. I do not believe 
a day passes without some slight movement of the face. It is not imagination 
you will see for yourself that the lips in the picture wince, as well they may, for 
‘tis then Racoczy in hell sees Satan making ready the hot irons. In that man’s 
wicked life happened many tragic events. The story of such deeds becomes 
lost, thank God, else who would wish to live! But can you, young man, 
deem such a presence, even in a picture, a happy or beneficent influence over a 
maiden’s life ?” 

“But if the story be lost,” objected the student meditatively, ‘“ what mischief 
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can it do?—or what harm is there in a portrait, even though it be that of an 
evil man?” 

Wendelin shook his grey head mistrustfully, and for the first time in years 
suffered his pipe to go out. “ Because,” he answered, “ we are all unconsciously 
under the influence of objects by which we are habitually surrounded. ‘Too 
much of that man’s hateful career is remembered not to dwell upon such parts of 
it as are stamped upon his features. It is known that from a soldier, the man 
of strife and orgie, he became a pupil of such as teach forbidden arts and a 
companion of goblins and incubi. He died... and who shall say what may 
have been his ghastly awakening in another world, after contact with the lurid 
phantasms with which he had filled his days and nights in this !” 

“You seem severe, master,” answered the student, smiling and eyeing Wendelin 
curiously. “The Countess told me no such gruesome things, but on the contrary 
said that when the last hour of his life had come, he begged that a handful of fresh 
pansies be brought, and lay passing them through his fingers and pressing them 
to his lips, as though his fainting soul derived refreshment from their contact.” 

The good man was not, however, to be diverted from his judgment. “ Look at 
him,” he whispered under his breath when they stood presently in the hall: “ the 
old campaigner’s portrait is the typical embodiment of evil passions and of the 
accursed arts of his later days. Will you expect me to believe that such a boding 
presence exerts no witchery upon the promise of a young life that is daily brought 
within its contamination ?” 

i“ But how know you that the young life is even conscious of this subtle 
influence, or so much as cares who or what her sinister-visaged ancestor may 
have been?” 

** Because,” answered the priest, with quick emotion, “that picture is her evil 
genius. I deem it not impossible that the spirit of Racoczy revisits this last retreat 
of his old age: the country folk say so, and the servants as well; and you yourself 
have observed the shadow which the mere report of his apparitions has cast 
upon Doris.” 

“You believe, then, in haunted houses and vevenants?” queried Hector, half 
banteringly. 

“T cannot doubt their mystical pressure,” answered Wendelin gravely ; ‘“ neither 
can you. More than this,” added the priest, wiping his brow, “let me say that 
Racoczy—or the figure in the picture—has acquired the same devilish ascendency 
twice or thrice before. The most authentic instance was that of Countess Clorinde, 
fifty years ago, which is vouched for by her own declaration that the picture was 
gaining a control so vast and more than human over her, that at length, realising 
the horror of this dead Racoczy’s love, she fled from the villa and never more set 
foot within it.” 

“ And what,” queried Hector, as he scanned the details of the picture, “is that 
faint mark upon the Ritter’s hand ?—can it be a ring upon his finger?” 

“That,” answered the priest, pursing up his lips, “is a charm, a gift of the 
wizard Almodoro—nothing less than the ring wherewith a Doge of Venice wedded 
the Adriatic, goodness knows by what incantation recovered from the sea, and 
which embodied, as such things commonly do, the enchanter’s familiar spirit. ‘The 
ring is indicated, as you observe, very vaguely; but the Countess will tell you 
it was Racoczy’s talisman, wherein lay the secret of all his cabala. Since it 
disappeared at his death, let us hope he took the mischievous thing with him 
to purgatory.” And Wendelin took off his spectacles and laughed till his fat 
sides shook. 
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***look at him,’ he whispered under his breath.” 


When Hector went to his room late that evening, he fell into a reverie upon 
the ring mysteriously recovered from the depths of the Adriatic and endowed with 
supernatural attributes, the face of the portrait that moved, and the honest pastor’s 
evident terror of old Racoczy, whether on wood or in the infernal regions. At 
one moment the tale seemed fit for the nursery; at the next it assumed a 
character of weird and suggestive import. It is evident that some lives are wholly 
spent in the pursuit of an intangible ideal, as though, in very deed, some 
semblance of a vanished existence might return to beguile and pervert the reality 
of this life. He remembered how subject he had found himself to the emotions 
which a study of the lives of masterful men and women inspires: how one 
measures their ambitions and comprehends their doubts and disappointments ; how 
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we share their triumphs or are touched by their despair, moved by the intensity 
of their hate or love, and often enduringly moulded by the power and pathos of 
their fame. If such could be the effect of an historical narrative, who, he mused, 
could say there is no animation in the genius of bygone days? or by what tape 
and footrule shall we limit the influence which might be exercised upon us were 
we brought directly within the active operation of some such overmastering force ? 
He drew on.a smoking-jacket and _ slippers, for with such a medley filling his 
brain sleep could be courted only with the soothing aid of one more pipe of 
tobacco. The pipe—donnerwetter!—had been left downstairs, but he could fetch 
it thence in a moment. He opened his door and stepped noiselessly into the 
corridor. To his right a baleony overlooked the hall, at his left was a casement 
through which he beheld in the glimmering moonlight a dim outline of cypresses 
and hemlocks where strange fantastic shadows lurk. ‘The clock downstairs played 
its little old-time tune, whose words recurred to Ilector with new and_ startling 
meaning :— 
** Und, und, wenn in die Ferne, 
Mir, mir, dein Bild erscheint, 
Dann, dann, wunsch Ich so gerne, 
Dass uns die Liebe vereint !” 


He became suddenly aware of a presence, and an overpowering consciousness 
smote him that some one besides himself was astir. He glided noiselessly to the 
balcony and peered over. ‘There in the shimmering moonlight stood Doris, 
motionless, turned with outstretched arms towards the portrait of her ancestor, 
with rapt, uplifted face, spellbound and expectant. And as the last cadence of the 
clock chime lapsed into its regular ticking, Hector beheld a transformation in the 
painting which surpassed all the ghost stories he had ever known. ‘The figure 
became detached from its wooden panel, and, floating down like a film, rested 
upon the floor and enfolded Doris in the embrace of its phantom arms. For 
several seconds Hector remained watching them, himself awestruck, chilled with 
a nameless terror, longing to shout, to stamp his feet, to curse the spectre—but 
in vain. He could no more move than he could doubt that what he beheld 
was the alchemist’s pupil, ethereal as a myth, yet manifest as sin itself. He 
understood now, as never before, that there may be a supernatural meeting between 
some misty impersonation of a vanished century and the type of fresh and beautiful 
life. In silence, as it had descended, the phantom, after that intense and passionate 
salutation which the girl had come at the stroke of midnight to receive, melted 
from her and became fixed as before upon the panel. 

Hector passed the remainder of that eventful night in feverish agitation. A 
hundred queries surged through his mind, and he awoke at length from a fitful 
doze with a sense of unutterable joy at seeing the sunshine peep through his lattice. 
When he had eaten the customary frugal breakfast he resolved to seek Wendelin 
and reveal his fateful discovery. But the pastor had been summoned to a bed- 
ridden cripple and would not be back till dinner, so he set himself to while away 
the morning as patiently as might be, and spend a couple of hours walking through 
the forest. 


It was ten o’clock when he descended to the terrace and crossed the garden. 
The first person he met was Doris, radiantly happy, with a dainty basket on her 
arm, returning from her daily talk with the gardener who came to receive orders— 
such a quantity of vegetables to the cook, a dozen bunches of hothouse grapes for 
the table, a posy of flowers to the farmer’s daughter who was ill. She nodded 
good-morning as blithely as though vevenants were unknown, brushed back her 
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strawberry-blonde hair and said, “Come with me, cousin, and see the dairy. I 
have been to the kitchen, to the pantry, to the garden—my housekeeping is done: 
if you like we will try some duets presently—I have the latest English waltz, 
‘Bicycles built for two’; and after dinner mamma intends to take you a drive up 
the valley”—and the girl looked at him with sparkling eyes, and laughed till she 
showed her white teeth. 

The student, for all his metaphysics, was confounded. Was what he had seen 
a mere hallucination, or was it to be believed that a woman alive to-day could 
hold amorous communing with a man who disappeared from earth two hundred 
years ago! Could it be that our boasted philosophy has no profounder import 
than the whisper of a breaking wave? He was amazed at the girl’s unconcern, 
and ended by wondering if she had grown so habituated to such escapades that 
dissimulation came naturally. It was on his lips to cry, “I surprised your 
midnight meeting!” but he walked beside her tongue-tied and abashed, till as they 
crossed the lawn he awoke as from a nightmare to the delight of the early summer 
in the thrilling song of a bird. And he pointed out to her the grove on the other 
side of the river where, last October, he had gone with some Moselblumchen- 
loving Burschen, attended by a Waldhorn quartet, and waking the reverberant woods 
with their mirth—the German woods where, in summer, the lengthening twilight 
fills the forest with silhouettes of sprites and beckoning elves. 

When at length, some hours later, he found an opportunity to unbosom himself 
to Wendelin, that worthy listened to his recital with unfeigned astonishment and 
alarm. But he presently declared himself inmeasurably reassured by the girl’s 
honest and care-free bearing that morning, and explained her seeming participation 
in what Hector insisted he had seen by an hypothesis of his own. After inquiring 
minutely into every circumstance connected with the apparition—its duration, whether 
both figures were translucent, and whether any sound beyond the ticking of the 
clock had been audible, the wise man delivered himself as follows :— 

“My dear young friend, three days ago you and I were strangers, and here we 
are discussing an intimate event in the life of one whom I have watched from her 
childhood, and whose future is often in my thoughts. I know her to be a pure- 
minded girl, who could not commit the unmaidenly action you have erroneously 
attributed to her. Physically she may have been present, although not consciously 
so; which brings me back to the matters we discussed yesterday, and I can only 
say again that there is no telling to what morbid vagaries her prepossessions may 
have led. It is no news to learn that she is in some way dominated by that 
accursed picture, but what you beheld was an unconscious aspiration after an 
imagined type, and nothing more.” 

Hector listened incredulously, and remained for some moments plunged in 
abstraction. ‘Is there no way,” he queried at length, “in which we can break 
Racoczy’s power for mischief?” 

“There are two ways,” replied Wendelin, rubbing his hand reflectively over his 
short grey hair, and rightly thinking within himself that his companion did not 
relish the prospect of a renewal of the spectral kissing scene. ‘We must either 
possess ourselves of the ring which is his talisman, or else, at his next descent 
from the panel, we must intercept his return to it, which will leave him in a pretty 
predicament. The first expedient being apparently impossible, we must address 
ourselves heart and soul to the second.” 

“You mean that we must watch to-night from some dark corner?” 

“Precisely ; and the instant the phantom leaves the wall I engage to prevent 
its return by a process which is infallible, and consequently needs no explanation. 
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But this much is certain, that in the morning the picture will be an empty 
background ! ” 


They were a merry party that evening at supper; and a substantial Teutonic 
supper it was—cold meats, Russian salad, devilled kidneys, rabbit pie and pickled 
goose, washed down with either beer or Riidesheimer, and followed by custards, 
stewed preserves and savoury relishes tempered by small glasses of Kirschwasser or 
Cognac. After the repast they made music and told stories, and Doris showed her 
last sketches of the Neckarthal and the Rheingau, till Hector thought her more 
interesting than any of the nymphs that haunt those favoured localities, and became 
furiously jealous of Racoczy. 

When half-past eleven struck, lights had been extinguished, and the moonbeams 
slanting through heraldic arms inlaid upon the window-panes, cast their opalescent 
tints upon the hall floor. Hector and Pastor Wendelin, hidden in a recess, sat side 
by side. The student had armed himself with a stout cudgel, and the priest had 
placed at his own feet some object of doubtful form concerning which he was 
vbstinately reticent. Both watchers felt nervous at the prospect of the coming 
encounter. So redoubtable a trooper in the flesh might prove a tartar in the 
spirit, and whoever has experienced the mental will-o’-the-wisps that bewilder and 
perplex us, as though some demon dogged our steps, may have known the fatalities 
and sudden takings off and unaccountable unhingings of the brain that can proceed 


only from some sinister interposition. At a quarter before midnight all was silent 
save for the ticking clock: midnight struck, and the musical chime played its brief 
refrain . . . a quarter past twelve . . . half-past twelve . . . still nothing. 


Until presently Hector became aware of an imperative presence standing close 
beside him and pointing to a shining mirage which unfolded its lengthening vista. 
Before him opened the street of a medizval town at midday, with quaint, peaked 
roofs and arches and painted signs and busy groups, and through the midst a 
marching column of ZLanzknechts in parti-coloured doublets and breeches, some 
helmeted and others wearing caps and plumes. Above the serried ranks sloped 
pikes and musquetoons and silken battle-flags, bright in the streaming sunshine ; 
and at the head rode Racoczy, resplendent in crimson cape and glistening armour, 
and in the market-place a group of handsome girls, who, to the beholder’s imagination, 
seemed the frail ones whom Racoczy in all his eventful life had allured and won, 
stood statuesquely motionless, looking with passionate wistfulness at the stately figure 
which, for remembrance’ sake, gallantly kissed its gloved hand to them as the long 
files passed on and the blare of their martial music died away. 

The scene changed to a lofty room whose walls were filled with books and 
astronomical charts and chemical retorts; and at a table sat Racoczy, and _ before 
him in gown and berretta stood a swarthy ascetic, whom the student surmised to 
be Almodoro ; and amid the odorous smoke of burning philters and with gestures 
of tremendous incantation the alchemist bestowed upon his pupil a ring whose 
possession should irresistibly attract and compel love in all ages and in every 
clime, so long as gentle hearts beat responsive to the magic of persuasive words. 

Again the vision faded ; and now Hector beheld, as on the previous night, the 
image of Doris standing alone and Racoczy gliding towards her. From his finger 
the spectre drew a ring, and the agonised youth divined that if it were placed 
upon the hand of the girl whose soul an ideal had fascinated she would never 
free herself from its enchantment. He was conscious of touching a secret that, 
if completely grasped, might reveal why so many shocks and griefs enter into the 
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“The scene changed to a lofty room, whose shelves were filled with books.” 


substance of our daily bread. He comprehended that, even as the spirits of those 
departed whom we have intimately known may return to whisper in our reveries, 
so there is a mystical power which exerts upon our lives an impetus for good or 
evil; and knew, as though it had been thundered in his ear, that whoever placed 
that potent ring upon the hand of Doris would guide her life. 

But in that instant the spectre turned and confronted Hector as one lover in 
a passionate quarrel turns upon his rival. The outstretched hand grasped no 
weapon, yet the young man knew that for him its fateful touch was death. The 
phantom eyed him with the menace of a supreme malignity, as it drew furtively 
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near, when at last Hector broke from the spell which held him, and with blood 
surging through his brain sprang gasping to his feet. “THE Ring! THe Rinc!” 
he shouted frantically, striving to clutch the figure, which at the words melted into 
empty air, leaving before him only Pastor Wendelin stumbling over the mysterious 
object at his feet, which was neither more nor less than a bowl of holy water. 

“What is it?” cried the priest, as his companion sprang forward and madly 
dashed his cudgel against the portrait of Racoczy. They lighted a candle, and 
perceived that they were too late to prevent the spectre’s return to the panel, for 
there he was before them on its polished surface, austere, reposeful, self-contained. 
But an extraordinary thing had happened. When Hector’s cudgel struck the 
picture, it dislodged an object imperfectly fastened at the back of the wood, whence 
it fell to his feet. It was an antique ring, which he snatched and thrust into his 
pocket, for there was no time now for examination, since with their scufflings and 
outcries they had aroused the household. 

‘The next morning Hector and Wendelin bitterly reproached each other with 
having fallen asleep in presence of the enemy. ‘The one had seen a vision which 
the other pooh-poohed as a silly dream, and Hector declared that if the priest had 
seen nothing it must be because he was napping at his post. From this they 
passed to a minute and eager scrutiny of the ring. It was of Greek workmanship, 
a hoop of gold encircling an onyx intaglio, representing a sitting and smiling cupid 
playfully crushing in his hands a cluster of those perennial roses wherewith lovers 
wreathe their delightful pangs. Was this the long-lost ring referred to in Almodoro’s 
narrative of journeyings and séances—the ring of many loves that upon his authority 
had fixed itself upon the hand of Galatea, had been given by Cleopatra to Marc 
Antony, had been exchanged the night before Philippi as a token of faith between 
Brutus and Cassius, had been produced at the trial of a sinning Vestal as the 
conclusive proof of her guilt, and had been cast by Doge Morosini into the 
Adriatic at the yearly espousal of Venice with the sea? 

Who had secreted it in its odd hiding-place unless Racoczy himself when he 
felt the end both of love and life? There was much discussion upon this and 
other puzzling doubts; nor was their interest lessened on observing that the mark 
or ring on Racoczy’s hand in the painting had disappeared. Hector’s suggestion 
that it might have been but a discoloration which the blow of his cudgel effaced, 
was rejected by the learned Wendelin, to whom it was clear that Racoczy by that 
lucky stroke had been deprived of his talisman, wherein lay his familiar spirit ; and 
he urged his companion to take it away with him from Villa Venedig and cast it 
once more to the bottom of the sea. 

“Tt is not mine to keep, still less to destroy,’ 
immediately deliver it to the Countess.” 

To this the priest urged strenuous objections, declaring the ring to be a curse 
upon the house, which it was now in their power to remove, and hinting that if 
restored to the phantom there would be no saying to what dangerous degree the 
unhallowed wooing of Doris might be carried, till the young man’s purpose was 
shaken and he agreed to postpone its restitution. 

And so, when three days later he took his leave in the ceremonious fashion of 
German politeness, with hearty handshakings and farewells and good wishes, the 
ring was fastened out of sight upon his watchchain, where it was to remain many 
months. He was about to enter upon the customary /landerjahr of German 
students, in the course whereof it became remarkable how often his thoughts 
reverted to Villa Venedig and how frequently a remembrance of Doris flitted 
before him. Whithersoever he went the mystery of the ring preoccupied him, 
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answered the student. “I must 
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accenting his reveries by day and lurking in his dreams at night. So haunted 
were his journeyings by the fervour of the imagery it suggested, that dawn and 
twilight breathed the same message of tremendous tidings of joy and pathos, and 
always with the same eloquent silence. 

He had not been back many days at his own home before these magnetic 
attractions impelled him to Villa Venedig—only for the day. His arrival was 
unexpected, for he meant merely to restore the ring—to Doris. It happened to 
be a beautiful afternoon, and he walked with her to the edge of the terrace and 
down the Philosopher’s Walk—to look at the view. ‘There is an arbour covered 
with grape-vines at the end of that dim promenade, from which one beholds the 
glistening river and the distant hills bathed in yellow sunshine as radiant as their 
golden wine. And shall young eyes watch the sunset fade upon the crests of 
distant hills—those distant hills where careless chance and thoughtful destiny may 
meet—and not think of immortality—or of how little immortality would mean 
without love ! 

There are words which, once spoken, ring in the memory to the end of life, 
and may perhaps be written upon the heart in heaven. For a diffident man, 
expressing himself with no small embarrassment, Hector suddenly became possessed 
of a supreme inspiration whereby, on a lover’s lips, the dross of silver speech was 
rendered perfect, and carried such conviction to the listening Doris as to seem 
purer even than the gold of silence. This, too, may have been some magic of the 
ring, which he placed upon her hand unresisted. 

A month later, in October, at the season of reddening leaves, when through 
the orchards and the cornfields the poetry of autumn fills the earth with an 
incantation not spoken, but which all the world can hear, Hector and Doris were 
married. 

There was feasting that day at Villa Venedig, and music and dancing on the 
terrace ; and although many came and ate and drank as though they feared never 
to eat or drink again, the good cheer was not exhausted. 

General von Katzengeschrei, the Countess’s uncle, and a veteran of Sedan, gave 
the bride away, and proposed her health and the bridegroom’s in sonorous phrases 
each as involved as a sailor’s knot and none shorter than St. Basil’s homilies. 
Then Pastor Wendelin, who had an amiable mania for seeing people married, and 
who was so overjoyed that the tears stood in his eyes, returned thanks for them ; 
and when he resumed his seat the guests cheered, and, emptying their glasses, called 
upon the bridegroom to rise, were it only to say a word. 

Doubtless Hector too might have made a cheery speech, for he felt happy 
enough to say many pleasant things, had not his gaze rested at that critical moment 
upon the portrait of Racoczy. It struck him with a guilty feeling that he was 
sitting in the old Ritter’s hall, his feet upon the pavement the other’s mailed steps 
had trodden, having stolen his talisman and now about to bear away thence the 
girl who was that ancient soldier’s last descendant, and in whose fate her ancestor 
had shown so ardent an interest. The face in the picture gave no sign under his 
scrutiny, but gazed fixedly upon him as one who looks wistfully from spheres and 
across memories whose import is only to be guessed. Hector rose, but his voice 
faltered in that moment of emotion; and while all saw that he looked steadfastly 
at the phantom portrait, only those nearest caught the whispered words, “ God 
rest his soul !” 
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OR three weeks we had advertised for a cook—in vain! And ranch life, 
in consequence, began to lose colour and coherence. Even the animals 
suffered: the dogs, the chickens, and in particular the tame piglet, who 

hung disconsolate about the kitchen door watching, and perchance praying, for the 
hired girl that was not. 

“This,” said my brother Ajax, “ spells demoralisation.” 

He alluded to the plates which lay face downward upon the dining-room table. 
We had agreed to wash up every other meal, saving time at the expense of 
decency. One plate did double duty, for we used the top for breakfast and the 
bottom for dinner. Before supper we scrubbed it thoroughly and began again. 

“And this bread of yours,” I retorted warmly—the plate labour-saving scheme 
was a happy thought of my own—‘‘spells dyspepsia.” 

“True,” he admitted forlornly. “I can make, but not bake bread. In a 
domestic crisis like this many things must be left underdone. We must find 
a cook. I propose that we ride to the village, and rope some aged virgin.” 

We discussed the propriety of such a raid with spirit. I contended that 
we might have reason to regret, at the end of another rope, so high-handed a 
proceeding. 

“You are right,” said Ajax. “That is the worst of this confounded ranch. 
Here, we enjoy neither the amenities of civilisation nor the freedom of the 
desert. However, it’s always darkest before dawn, and I’ve a feeling in my bones 
that the present state of affairs cannot last. Something will turn up.” 

He proved a true prophet. ‘That very afternoon Gloriana turned up. 

We were sitting upon the verandah oppressed with the weight of beans, bacon, 
and soddy biscuit. As we smoked in silence our eyes rested gloomily upon the 
landscape—our domain. Before us lay an amber-coloured, sun-scorched plain; 
beyond were the foot-hills, bristling with chaparral, scrub-oaks, pines and cedars ; 
beyond these again rose the gray peaks of the Santa Lucia range, pricking the 
eastern horizon. Over all hung the palpitating skies, eternally and exasperatingly 
blue, a-quiver with light and heat. 

“‘Somebody’s coming,” said Ajax. 
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The country road, white with alkaline dust, crossed the ranch at right angles. 
Far away, to the left, was a faint blur upon the pink hills. 

“It’s no waggon,” said Ajax idly, “and a vaguero would never ride in the 
dust. It must be a buggy.”. 

Five minutes later we could distinguish a quaint figure sitting upright in an 
ancient buckboard whose wheels wobbled and creaked with almost human infirmity, 
A mule furnished the motive power. 

“Ts it a man or a woman?” said Ajax. 

“ Possibly,” I replied, “a cook.” 

“She is about to pay us a visit. Yes, it’s a woman, a bundle of bones, dust 
and alpaca crowned with a sombrero. A book-agent, I swear. Go and tell her 
we have never learned to read.” 

I demurred. Finally we spun a dollar to decide upon which of us lay the 
brutal duty of turning away the stranger within our gates. Fortune frowned on 
me, and I rose reluctantly from my chair. 

“ Air you the hired man?” said the woman in the buggy, as I looked askance 
into her face. 

“T work here,” I replied, “for my board —which is not of the best.” 

“Ye seem kinder thin. Say—air the lords to home ?” 

“The lords? ” 

“Yes, the lords. They tole me back ther,” she jerked her head in the 
direction of the village, “that two English lords owned a big cattle-ranch right 
here; an’ I thought, mebbee, that they’d like ter see—we.” 

A pathetic accent of doubt quavered upon the personal pronoun. 

“Ye kin tell ’em,” she continued, “that I’m here. Yes, sir, I’m a book-agent, 
an’ my book will interest them—swre.” 

Her eyes, soft blue eyes, bespoke hope ; her lips quivered with tell-tale anxiety. 
Something inharmonious about the little woman, a queer lack of adjustment 
between voice and mouth, struck me as singular, but not unpleasing. 

“Tt’s called,” she pleaded, in the tenderest tones, “‘A Golden Word from 
Mother.’ I sell it bound in cloth, sheep, or moroccy. It’s perfectly lovely—in 
moroccy.” 

“One of the—er—lords,” said I gravely, “is here. Ill call him. I think he 
can read,” 

This, according to our fraternal code, was rank treachery, yet I felt no traitor. 





Ajax obeyed my summons, and, sauntering across the sun-baked yard, lifted his 
hat to the visitor. She bowed politely, and blinked, with short-sighted eyes, at 
my brother’s overalls and tattered canvas shirt. I have seen Ajax, in Piccadilly, 
glorious in a frock-coat and varnished boots. I have seen him, as Gloriana saw 
him for the first time, in rags that might provoke the scorn of Lazarus. With 
the thermometer at a hundred in the shade, custom curtseys to convenience. 
Ajax boasted with reason that the loosening of a single safety-pin left him in 
condition for a plunge into the pool at the foot of the corral. 

“T hope ye’re well, lord,” said the little woman; “an’ if ye ain’t, why—what 
I’ve got right here ‘Il do ye more good than a doctor. I reckon ye hev a mother, 
an’ naterally she thinks the world of ye. Well, sir—I bring ye a golden word from 
her very lips. Jest listen to this. I ain’t much on the elocute, but I’m goin’ ter 
do my best.” 

We listened patiently as she declaimed half a page of wretched prose. Her 
voice rose and fell in a sing-song cadence, but certain modulations of tone lent 
charm to the absurd words. When she finished her eyes were full of tears. 
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*** Yes, sir, I'm a book-agent.'” 


“That is very nice indeed,” said Ajax softly. “I should like to buy your 
book.” 

Her hands trembled. 

“T sell it in cloth at—one dollar; in sheep at—one, six bits; in reel moroccy, 
with gold toolin’, at—two an’ a half.” 

“We must certainly secure a copy in gold and morocco,” 

Her eyes sparkled with pleasure. 

“Two copies,” I suggested rashly: “one for you, Ajax; one for me.” 

“Ve kin take yer copy in cloth,” said the little woman, compassionately, 
“ seein’ as ye’re only workin’ fer yer board.” 

“In gold and morocco,” I replied firmly. ‘The hand that rocks the cradle 
is the hand that rules the world. <A golden word from mother cannot be fittingly 
bound in fustian.” 

“Ye must hev had awful nice mothers, both of ye,” she said simply. ‘ Do 
I sell many books? No, sir. Farmer-folks in Californy ain’t got the money ter 
spend in readin’ matter. They’re in big luck these times if they kin pay the 
interest on their mortgages. With wheat at eighty cents a cental, an’ barley not 
wuth the haulin’, it seems most an impertinence to ask grangers ter buy books.” 

“Do you make twenty dollars a month at the business ?” 

She shook her head sorrowfully. 

“This is September,” said Ajax, “and within six weeks the rains will begin. 
What will you do then?” 
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She regarded him wistfully, but made no reply. 

“Your mule,” continued Ajax, “is about played out--poor beast. Will you 
stay here this winter, and keep house for us? I daresay you cook very nicely; 
and next spring, if you feel like it, you can start out bookselling again.” 

“My cookin’ is sech as white folks kin eat, but P 

“We will pay you twenty dollars a month.” 


” 





“The wages air more’n enough, but—— 

“ And the work will be light.” 

“T ain’t scar’t o’ work,” she retorted valiantly, “ but——’ 

“Tt’s settled, then,” said Ajax, in his masterful way. “If you'll get down, 
I’ll unhitch the mule and put him in the barn. My brother will show you the 
house.” 

She descended, protesting, but we could not catch the words that fell from 
her lips. 

“You must tell us your name,” said Ajax. 

“Tt’s Gloriana,” she faltered. 

“ Gloriana? Gloriana—what ?” 

“ Jest—Gloriana.” 

* * * + * * * 


? 


“She is a type,” said Ajax, a few days later. 

“A type of what?” 

“Of the women who suffer and are not strong. There are many such in this 
Western country. I’d like to hear her story. Is she married or single? old or 
young ? crazy or sane?” 

“‘Gloriana,” I answered, “ satisfies our appetites, but not our curiosity.” 

As time passed, her reticence upon all personal matters became exasperating. 
At the end of the first month she demanded and received her salary. Moreover, 
refusing our escort, she tramped three dusty miles to the village post-office, and 
returned penniless but jubilant. At supper Ajax said : 

“Tt’s more blessed to give than to receive—eh, Gloriana ?” 

She compressed her lips, but her eyes were sparkling. After supper Ajax 
commented upon her improved appearance in her presence. He _ confessed 
himself at a loss to account for this singular rejuvenescence. 

“Expecting company, Gloriana?” 

“ Mebbee—an’ mebbee not.” 

“You brought home a large parcel,” said Ajax. “A precious parcel. Why, 
you held it as a woman holds her first baby.” 

She smiled, and bade us good-night. 

“T’ve no call ter stan’ aroun’ gassin’,” she assured us. “I’ve work ter do—a 
plenty of it, too.” 

During the month of October she spent all her leisure hours locked up in her 
own room; and, waiting upon us at meals, quoted freely that famous book—“ A 
Golden Word from Mother.” We often heard her singing softly to herself, keeping 
time to the click of her needle. When pay-day came she demanded leave of 
absence. The village, she told us, was sadly behind the times, and with our 
permission she proposed to drive her mule and buckboard to the county seat— 
San Lorenzo. 

“T’ye business of importance,” she said proudly, “ter transack.” 

She returned the following evening with a larger parcel than the first. 

“T’ye bought a bonnet,” she confessed shyly, “ an’ trimmins.” 

We prevailed upon her to show us these purchases: white satin ribbon, jet, 
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and a feather that might have graced the hat of the Master of Ravenswood. ‘The 
“locating” of this splendid plume was no easy task. 

“ Maxims,” sighed Gloriana, “is mostly rubbish. Now, fine feathers—an’ ther 
ain’t a finer feather than this in San Lorenzy county—don’t make fine birds. A 
sparrer is always a sparrer, an’ can’t look like an ostridge noway. But, good land! 
feathers is my weakness.” 

She burned much oil that night, and on the morrow the phcenix that sprang 
from the flames was proudly displayed. 

“T bought more’n a bonnet yesterday,” she said, with her head on one side 
and a slyly complacent smile upon her lips. “ Yes, sir, stuff ter make a dress—a 
party dress, the finest kind o’ goods.” 

Ajax stared helplessly at me. The mystery that encompassed this woman was 
positively indecent. 

* An’ shoes,” she concluded. “I bought me a pair, hand sewn, with French 
tips—very dressy.” 

Later, inspired by tobacco, we agreed that the problem was solved. Our head 
vaquero, Uncle Jap, gaunt as a coyote at Christmas, and quite as hungry, had 
fallen a victim to Gloriana’s fleshpots. He lived in an old adode near the big 
corral, boarded himself and a couple of Mexicans upon /orti//as, frijoles and bacon, 
and was famous throughout the countryside as a confirmed bachelor and woman 
hater. We entertained a high regard for this veteran, because he seldom got drunk, 
and always drove cattle s/ow/y. ‘To him the sly Gloriana served Anglo-Saxon 
viands : pies, “ jell’” (compounded according to a famous Wisconsin recipe), and hot 
biscuit, light as the laughter of children! What misogynist can withstand such 
arts? I remembered that at the fall calf-branding Uncle Jap had expressed his 
approval of our cordon d/eu in no measured terms. 

“Ye've noted,” he said, “that a greaser jest naterally hates ter handle mares. 
He rides a horse, an’ he’s right. The best o’ mares will kick. Now, Glory Anne 
can’t help bein’ a woman, but I swear she’s bin mighty well broke. She works 
right up into the collar—quiet an’ steady, an’ keeps her tongue, whar it belongs, 
shet up in her mouth. I’ve seen a sight o’ wimmen I thot less of than Glory Anne.” 

I repeated these words to Ajax. He admitted their significance, in connection 
with bonnets and furbelows, and we both went to bed with the sound of marriage 
bells in our ears. We slept soundly, convinced that neither Gloriana nor Uncle 
Jap would leave our service, and at breakfast the next morning discoursed at length 
upon the subject of wedding presents. 

“What would you suggest, Gloriana,” said Ajax, “as suitable for a middle-aged 
bridegroom ? ” 

She considered the question thoughtfully, a delightful smile upon her lips. 

“’Ther’s nothin’ more interestin’ than marryin’, excep’ mebbee the courtin’,” 
she replied softly, “an’ a gift is, so ter speak, a message o’ love an’ tenderness 
from one human heart t’ another. With poor folks, who ain’t experts in the use 
o’ words, a gift means more ’n tongue kin tell. I’m sot myself on makin’ things. 
Every stitch I put into a piece o’ fancy work fer—a friend makes me feel the 
happier. Sech sewin’ is a reel labor o’ love, an’ I kinder hate ter hurry over it, 
because, as I was sayin’, it means so much that I’d like ter say, but bein’ ignorant 
don’t know how. A present fer a middle-aged bridegroom? Well, now, if ‘twas 
me, I’d make him a nice comfortable night-robe, with the best an’ prettiest o’ 
stitchin’.” 

We both laughed. Uncle Jap in a night-robe would make a graven image 
smile. Gloriana laughed with us. 
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“Tt ’d be most too dainty fer some,” she said, with a surprising sense of 
humour, “ but I was thinkin’ ye wanted a gift fer one o’ yer high-toned relations in 
the old country. No? Well, take yer time: a gift ain’t lightly chosen.” 

“JT shall tackle Uncle Jap,” said Ajax, as he rode over the ranch. “ Gloriana 
is too discreet, but she bought that bonnet for her own wedding.” 

Uncle Jap, however, was cunning of fence. 

“T don’t feel lonesome,” he declared. “Ye see I’m a cattle man, an’ I like 
the travelled trails. I ain’t huntin’ no quicksands. Many a feller has mired down 
tryin’.a new crossin’. No, sir, I calkilate ter remain single.” 

“He’s very foxy,” commented Ajax, “but he means business. It really bothers 
me that they won’t confide in us.” 

The November rains were unusually heavy that year, and confined us to the 
house. Gloriana had borrowed a sewing machine from.a neighbour, and worked 
harder than ever, inflaming her eyes and our curiosity. We speculated daily 
upon her past, present and future, having little else to distract us in a life that 
was duller than a Chinese comedy. We waxed fat in idleness, but the cook 
grew lean, 

“You are losing flesh, Gloriana,” said I, noting her sunken cheeks and 
glittering eyes. 

“In a good cause,” she replied fervently. ‘ Anyways, ther ain’t a happier 
woman than me in the state o’ Californy! Well, ’m most thro’ with my sewin’, 
an’ I’d like ter show ye both what I’ve done, but——” 

“We have been waiting for this, Gloriana,” said Ajax, tartly. “As a member 
of the family you have not treated my brother and myself fairly. ‘This mysterious 
work of yours is not only wearing you to skin and bone. it is consuming us with 
curiosity.” 

© ’Ye're jokin’, Mr. Ajax.” 

“This is no joking matter, Gloriana.” 

She blushed, and glanced indecisively at two solemn faces. 

“Ye’ve bin more ’n good ter me,” she said slowly, “but a secret is a secret 
till it’s told. I hate ter tell my secret, an-—an’ yer both young unmarried men. 
It’s reelly embarrassin’.” 

“Your secret is no secret,” said my brutal brother. ‘ Somebody, Gloriana, is 
about to get married—eh ?” 

“Good land! How did ye come ter guess that?” 

“Uncle Jap has not said a word.” 

* Well—why should he?” 

“He’s as close as a clam—the old sinner. So we can congratulate you, 
Gloriana ?” 

“Ye kin indeed.” 

We shook hands, and she led the way to her own room. There, spread upon 
her bed, lay some dainty garments, exquisitely fashioned—a regular trousseau ! 
Even to our inexperienced eyes the beauty of the workmanship was amazing. 

“A woman,” she murmured, “likes ter look at sech things. An’ I do think 
these air good enough.” 

“Good enough!” we repeated. “ They’re fit for a queen.” 

“ An’ a queen is goin’ ter wear ’em,” said Gloriana proudly—‘a queen 0’ 
beauty.” 

We stared blankly at each other. Had Cupid robbed his victim of her 
wits ? 

“They air fer Miss Miriam Standish, who was queen o’ beauty at the San 
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Lorenzy carnival. Miss Standish is the granddaughter of Doctor Standish. Ye’ve 
heard o’ him—of course ?” 

She glanced keenly at Ajax, who rose to the occasion with an alacrity that I 
trust the recording angel appreciated. 

“Of course,” he said hastily. ‘‘ Doctor Standish is a man of mark; as a 
physician, he x4 

“ He ain’t a physician,” said Gloriana. ‘ He’s a doctor o’ divinity—a learned, 
godly man.” 





” 


“And his granddaughter is about to marry 

“Mr. Hubert Leadbetter. I should say Professor Leadbetter, who keeps the 
biggest drug-store in town.” 

We had bought drugs from the Professor, and were happily able to testify to his 
personal charms. Gloriana beamed. 

“Ther ain’t a finer young man in the land, Mr. Ajax: he’s jest as good as his 
own sarsaparilla.” 

“You are going to attend the wedding?” said I, thinking of the wonderful 
bonnet. 

“If you please,” said Gloriana. ‘I jest couldn’t stay away. Why, I’ve made 
things fer Miriam Standish ever sence she was born. ‘That is how I learned ter 
sew as few women kin sew.” 

Ajax touched one of the garments lightly, as became a bachelor. 

“This work will bring you many shekels, Gloriana. I had no idea you were 
such a needlewoman.” 

“What!” she cried, her face crimson. “Do you think I’d take money from 
Miriam Standish ? Why— 

She stopped short in confusion, and covered her poor face with trembling hands. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Ajax gravely, “I wouldn’t hurt your feelings, 
Gloriana, for the world.” 

She looked up, irresolutely. 

“T reckon I’ve said too much or too little,” she said slowly. “ Ye’re both 
gen’‘lemen, an’ ye’ve bin awful kind ter me. I kin trust ye with my secret, an’ 
I’m goin’ ter do it. The Standishes air New England folk—high-toned an’ mighty 
particler. It’s as easy fer them ter be virtuous as ter eat punkin pie fer breakfast. 
I come from Wisconsin, where we think more of our bodies than our souls; an’ 
‘twas in Wisconsin that I first met Dr. Standish. He had a call to the town, 
wher I lived with—with my sister. She, my sister, was a real pretty girl then, 
but of a prettiness that soon fades. An’ she hired out as cook ter the Doctor. 
He was a good man, an’ a kind one, but she paid back his kindness by runnin’ 
off with his only son.” 

“Surely,” said Ajax gently, “the son was also to blame?” 

“No, sir, my sister was ter blame, an’ she knew it. We was common folk, 
Mr. Ajax, what they would call in the South—white trash, an’ the Standishes was 
real quality. My sister knew that, an’ refused to marry the young man, tho’ he 
asked her on his bended knees. Then he died, an’—an’ my sister died, an’ 
nothin’ was left but the sorrow an’ the shame, an’—Miriam.” 

The name fell softly on a silence that we respected. Presently she continued: 

“Doctor Standish offered to take the child, an’ I dared not keep her. His 
verms were awful hard, but just: the scandal ’d broke up his home, an’ his heart. 
He tole me he’d take Miriam ter Californy, an’ that she must never know the 
story of her mother’s sin. That was right, Mr. Ajax,—eh ?” 

“TJ don’t know, Gloriana. Go on,” 
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“T promised him never ter speak to-the child, an’ I’ve kept my word; but he 
let me make her things. ‘That was kind of him—very kind.” 

“Very kind indeed,” said Ajax. 

“T followed ’em ter Californy, an’ worked out, an’ sold books an’ peddled fruit, 
but I’ve kep’ track o’ little Miriam.” 

“You have never spoken to her, you say?” 

“Never. Doctor Standish kin trust me. He’s posted me too. He tole me o’ 
the wedding. I got word the night I first went ter the village, an’ that’s why —” 
she smiled through her tears—“ that’s why I wore my teeth. They cost me twenty 
dollars, an’ I keep ’em fer high days an’ holidays.” 

Ajax began to pace up and down the room. I heard him swearing to himself, 
and his fists were clenched. I felt certain that he was about to interfere in 
matters that did not concern us. 

“Miss Standish should be told the truth,” said he at last. 

“No, no,” she exclaimed. “I’m a wicked woman to wish ter kiss her. I done 
wrong in tellin’ the secret, but yer sympathy jest twisted it outer me. Promise me, 
Mr. Ajax, that ye’ll never give me away.” 

We pledged our word, and left her. 

ta 

“Gloriana’s dun days must soon come to an end,” said Ajax to me upon the 
eve of the wedding. ‘ Why shouldn’t she marry Uncle Jap? The old chap wants 
her. He informed me this afternoon that a double team travelled farther than 
a single horse. And he hangs about the kitchen door all the time, and divides 
Gloriana’s favours with the pig.” 

“Tell him to propose.” 

“T’ll have to do it for him,” replied my brother. ‘Uncle Jap has not the 
gift of tongues.” 

We accompanied Gloriana to San Lorenzo; as we feared to trust our friend— 
for so we had come to regard her—with the mule, a mischievous beast, spoiled by 
prosperity. Ajax drove a skittish pair of colts. Gloriana and I occupied the back 
seat of our big spring waggon. 

“My brother is not Uncle Jap,” said Ajax, as soon as the colts had settled 
down to business, “ but he'll tell you all the pretty things the old man says about 
you.” 

“Uncle Jap is puffectly rediclous,” replied Gloriana gaily. “His love is 
cupboard love.” 

“He has mired down at last.” 

“ Nonsense! Mr. Ajax.” 

“He is set on matrimony. You are the one woman in the world for him, 
Take him, Gloriana ; and then we’ll all live together for ever and ever.” 

“Mr. Ajax—you’d sooner joke than eat.” 

“T’m not joking now. Uncle Jap is an honest man, with money laid by. He 
would make you comfortable for life, and such a marriage might pave the way to 
—to a better understanding with Doctor Standish.” 

Her face flushed at these last words, and fire flooded her eyes. Looking at 
her, I realised that long ago this worn woman must have been a beautiful girl. 

“No,” she answered steadily. “I wouldn’t say Yes to the angel Gabriel. 
Uncle Jap and I would make a baulky team. He’s obstinate as my old mule, 
an’ so am J. _ An’ ther’s another thing: I’m most petered out, an’ need a rest. 
Mattermony ain’t rest.” 

My brother had tact enough to change the subject. 
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Descending the San Lorenzo grade, a sharp incline, Gloriana called our attention 
to a view panoramic and matchless beneath the glamour of sunset. Below us lay 
the mission town, its crude buildings aglow with rosy light; to the left was the 
caiion, a frowning wilderness of manzanita, cactus and chaparral; to the right 
towered the triune peak of the Bishop, purple against an amber sky ; in the distance 
were the shimmering waters of the Pacific. Upon the face of the landscape brooded 
infinite peace, and the soft shadows of evening. 

“In Californy,” said our passenger, “the glorious works o’ the Lord air revealed. 
There’s the Bishop: he looks fine to-night. Ye kin see the peak, but the sea 
fog’s crawlin’ in, an’ shets off the main body o’ the mountain. ‘That’s wher the 
fogs air always thickest. An’ that’s wher I lost my way, Mr. Ajax. Yes, sir, my 
feet stumbled on the dark mountain, as the prophet says, but I clumb the stony 
places, an’ now, on the top, it’s clear.” 

“Gloriana,” said Ajax, after a pause, “will you allow my brother, who is a 
grave and learned signor, to plead your cause with Doctor Standish? I know what 
lies nearest your heart.” 

In this impudent fashion he laid a grievous burden on me; for I have no 
stomach for other folks’ pastry, yet the hope that glistened upon Gloriana’s face 
whetted a strange appetite. 

“T’ll speak to him—if you wish it,” said I. 

“No,” she returned, her eyes giving the lie to her lips. “It wouldn’t be 
right.” 

But a woman’s brain is a sorry advocate against her heart. Ajax, as I expected, 
put her scruples to rout. It was agreed that I should carry, as_ credentials, 
Gloriana’s present—the parcel she hugged to her bosom, weighty with love and 
linen; that the interview should take place after dinner; that the recognition of 
Gloriana as Miriam’s blood-relation should be not demanded, but suggested with 
all deference due to a doctor of divinity. The Standishes boarded at the Hotel 
Buena Vista, where we always stayed; Gloriana was set down at a modest two-bit 
house, some three-quarters of a mile distant. 

As the hour of meeting the Doctor approached, my courage oozed from every 
pore, distilling a malignant dew of mistrust that not even the optimism of Ajax 
could evaporate. As we sat at meat I noted with apprehension the stern features 
of Standish, who occupied an adjoining table. He ate sparingly, as became an 
old man, and drank no wine. His granddaughter, a charming girl, with eyes that 
reminded me of Gloriana, chattered gaily to him, but he replied in monosyllables. 
Doubtless he was thinking of the parting on the morrow. 

Half an hour later he received me in his room, and asked courteously in what 
way he could serve me. 

I laid my credentials upon the table. They were flanked, I remarked, by a 
Bible, and a well-worn book of prayer. 

“This,” I began lamely, “is a present from our housekeeper, Gloriana, to your 
granddaughter. She asked me to deliver it into your hands.” 

“T thank you, sir,” he replied stifflyYY ‘You say this—er—woman is your 
housekeeper ?” 

“Our housekeeper—and our friend.” 

“Indeed. Well, sir, I am obliged to you. Good-night.” 

‘A present,” said I, “ demands an acknowledgment.” 

“An acknowledgment? You look at me very strangely, young man.” 

Upon this I spoke; explaining, in halting sentences, my mission. He listened 
attentively, a frown upon his somewhat narrow forehead. 

Vou. XIII.—No. 56. 35 
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“*How dare you interfere in such matters!’ 


“ How dare you interfere in such matters!” he asked, in a voice that quavered 
with suppressed rage. “ What right have you to come between me and a woman, 
an ignorant, immoral creature, whose very presence is contamination ? ” 


“ Tynorant, illiterate—yes; but a braver, truer, more loving spirit never breathed. I 
count it a privilege to know her. Surely she has suffered enough for a sister’s sin ! ” 

“My life has been poisoned,” he muttered. “I was robbed at once of my 
son and of my profession, for I dared not preach what I could not practise— 
forgiveness. Leave me, sir.” ‘ 
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“T beg your pardon,” said I bitterly. “If you turn a deaf ear to this” (I 
touched his Bible), “and these” (I tore open the parcel, and spread Gloriana’s 
handiwork upon the table), “ how can I expect you to listen to me?” 

“You are in possession of all the facts, sir. Don’t presume to judge me. 
Go—and take these things with you. It has been the object of my life to keep 
my granddaughter and this woman apart. I allowed her to work for the child, but 
the clothes she has been sending I have given to—others. Already, despite my 
efforts, she suspects that there is some unhappy mystery about her birth.” 


Ajax met me on the threshold of our cheerless hotel parlour, and listened 
confounded to my story. As we sat smoking and talking the bell-boy ushered in 
Gloriana. When she caught sight of her precious parcel she gasped with satisfaction. 

“1’m most choked,” she panted, “in tryin’ ter get here in time. I reckon I 
run most o’ the way. Ever sence ye set me down I’ve bin studyin’ an’ worryin’. 
I don’t want ye,” she turned an anxious face to mine, “ter speak ter Doctor 
Standish to-night, fer it might onsettle Miriam. Good land o’ Peter, how short 
my breath is! Ye see ther couldn’t be room in the child’s heart jest now fer me 
an’ the Professor. An’ when that ther idee took aholt it seemed as if I couldn’t 
rest till I saw ye. I’m mighty glad I was in time.” 

The words fell from her lips in sobs and gasps. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Ajax. “Sit down, Gloriana. You deserve a scolding.” 

As he spoke she sank upon the couch, and tugged convulsivelv at the white 
linen band around her throat. 

“She is ill,” whispered Ajax. ‘“ Run for assistance—quick !” 

I chanced to meet the bell-boy, and dispatched him in search of a physician. 
Unable to discriminate between doctors of medicine and divinity, the youth 
summoned in hot haste Doctor Standish. His granddaughter, learning that a 
woman was in sore distress, accompanied him. They entered the room together. 
The Doctor motioned back the girl, but she hastened forward, and, looking with 
infinite compassion into the poor twisted face, took Gloriana’s hands in hers. 
Some one administered brandy and spirits of ammonia. 

“How did this happen?” said the Doctor aside to me. 

I spared him nothing in the recital, and his stern features softened as I 
emphasised Gloriana’s anxiety to save Miriam from worry. As I finished, the 
faithful creature opened her eyes, which rested naturally upon the face of Miriam. 

“Why—it’s my little girl,” she said faintly. 

Doctor Standish bent forward. 

“Tf she mistakes you for one of her own kin, don’t undeceive her. Play 
the part.” 

Miriam nodded, and kissed the frail hands that fluttered round her head. 

“Gimme my parcel,” she said presently, in a stronger voice. ‘“ Mercy sakes! 
I’m awful weak; but I’d like ter show my little girl the things I made for her.” 

The parcel was brought and untied. Gloriana touched the garments tenderly. 

“Nothin’,” she murmured, “kin come closer to ye than these pretty things, 
excep’ the love I stitched into ’em. When you wear ’em you'll think o’ me, 
Miss Standish.” 

At the sound of her name the girl started, and looked askance at her grandfather, 
who turned his head aside. 

“Who is this woman?” she asked in a low voice. 

The answer came from Gloriana, slowly and distinctly. 

“T’m—nothin’—to—ye ; but ye’ve bin the world an’ all ter me. Well—I said 
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I’d never go ter my little girl, because I wasn’t fit, but I always thought that the 
Lord in His mercy would bring her: ter me. Ye wore the clothes I sent, an’ 
mebbee ye wondered who made ’em. "Iwas the happiness o’ my life sewing on 
’em, an’ ter think you was wearin’ ’em. I’ve worked awful hard, but I kin take 
it easy—now. I feel reel sleepy, too. Good-night, my pretty, good-night !” 

We were quite unprepared for what happened, believing that our poor friend 
was merely overwrought and weary. But as the words “good-night ” fell softly 
upon our ears Gloriana sighed peacefully—and died. 

“Who is this woman?” said Miriam for the second time, thinking that 
Gloriana had fallen asleep. 

The Doctor was not so deceived. He pressed forward, and laid his trembling 
fingers upon the wrist of the dead, and then bent his head till it rested upon the 
breast of her he had counted a scandalous sinner. When he confronted us_ the 
tears were rolling down his face. 

“May God forgive me!” he cried, falling upon his knees. “ ‘This woman, 
Miriam, was your mother.” 


Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 





“*This woman, Miriam, was your mother.’” 























MRS. SHERWOOD’S NOTION OF A MODEL YOUTH. 


(“THE HISTORY OF HENRY MILNER, A LITTLE BOY WHO WAS NOT BROUGHT UP 
ACCORDING TO THE FASHIONS OF THIS WORLD.”—2ND EDITION, 1823-37.) 


AN “APPRECIATION.” 
i? 


F ever there was a more blameless boy, in or out of fiction, than Henry 
Milner, as depicted in the early twenties for the edification of his 
contemporaries, by Mrs. Sherwood, the celebrated author of “The Fairchild 

Family,” I can only say that I have not been privileged to make his acquaintance. 

We find him first an orphan between three and four, “descended from a noble 
family,” and entrusted to the care of “a certain elderly and respectable clergyman ” 
of the name of Dalben, who lived in Worcestershire, and whose establishment 
consisted of Mrs. Kitty the housekeeper, Thomas the gardener, Sally the cook 
and dairymaid, Lion the great black dog, and Muff the tortoiseshell cat, who 
had lost one eye in a battle with a large rat; and, as the author justly remarks, 

541 
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/ “the loss of an eye is no great ad- 
/ vantage to a cat, and we must consider 
what a very good thing it is that 
Providence has given two eyes to 
most creatures.” 

It is highly creditable to young 
Henry that, at the age of four, 
“through the precautions of his kind 
uncle and Mrs. Kitty, he knew no 
naughty words and naughty tricks.” 

Nevertheless, “every child born of 
the family of Adam is utterly corrupt 
from his. birth,” and as Henry, though 
of noble descent in other respects, 
had still this hereditary taint to con- 
tend against, it is not surprising that 
he should be ‘full of evil inclinations, 
which he showed in many ways.” 

For instance, once, when he was 
about six years of age, and Muff the 
cat had offended him by getting into 
a cupboard, “where Mr. Dalben was 
so kind as to allow Henry Milner to 
keep a certain bag of rubbish,” he 
“went into a great passion, and collected all his 
bits of deal in his frock, and threw them over Muff, 
saying,—“ You naughty cat! you frightful cat! I 
hate you, that I do!” 

Moreover, when taught to read, “he would not for days 
say the letter F,” but only “swelled out his cheeks” at 
Mr. Dalben, until “the old gentleman called for a twig out 
of Sally’s besom, 
and laying little 
master over his 
knee, he made him recollect the letter F 
another time”—much as Gideon, with 
thorns of the wilderness and _briers, — 
“taught the men of Succoth.” 

Worse still, on being invited to spell 
“cat,” he insisted on calling it “ Muff,” 
and “tried to put the matter off at 
first as a very good joke,” whereupon 
Mr. Dalben, perceiving that, unless 
promptly checked, Henry was in grave 
danger of becoming an habitual humourist, 
was “again forced to have recourse to 
his friend the besom.” 

However, although “throughout the 
greater part of his fifth year little Henry 
Milner broke out in these little fits of 
obstinacy,” he was then, as the author 
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pleads in his excuse, “so very 
young that he could hardly be 
expected to understand the 
danger and guilt of sin,” and 
it is something in his favour 
that Mr. Dalben “only used 
the besom three times.” 

During Henry Milner’s sixth 
year, Mr. Dalben brought him 
home ‘a penny book with 
six pleasant pictures,’—which 
sounds cheap, — the first of 
which represented “a little boy 
sitting under a tree and reading 
a book.” ‘That little boy,” 
said his guardian instructively, riers 
“is a very holy little boy—he i) oe 
has got a new heart.” a 

Some boys, I fear, might have inquired how Mr. Dalben knew—but, instead 
of making any ribald comments, Henry, as is evident from his subsequent career, 
instantly grasped the great moral truth, which he never afterwards forgot, that the 
whole duty of boyhood is to “sit under a tree and read a book.” 

‘The next picture represented “a little boy kneeling by his bed and employed 
in prayer,” which caused Mr. Dalben to unbend in a sort of saintly playfulness, 





irresistibly suggestive of the Rev. Mr. Chadband. “‘Oh,’ he cried, ‘here is 
another happy little boy! What shall we call him? Not the happy little boy of 
the wood, but the little boy who’”—— and so forth. 


He went out for walks with his guardian and adopted uncle, and on one of 
these they heard a gun go off and saw two young men in shooting dresses. 
“There, said Mr. Dalben, ‘there, Henry, look at those young men. ‘They are 
spending their time in the way which most young men delight in who love the 
World ; but holy boys and young men will never take delight in these kinds 
of sports.’” Nor did Henry, who could say, like the non-sportsman of the old 
story, that he “never fired a shot in anger in his life.” 

From a very tender age he had one favourite topic of conversation, and I 
think a handsome prize might be offered with perfect safety to any one familiar 
with the thoughts and habits of boyhood who could guess Henry’s dominant idea, 
It was the Millennium. 

“¢Of what,’ asked Mr. Dalben on one of their walks, ‘do these beautiful 
prospects bid you to think, my dear boy ?’ 

“¢Of the times of the Millennium, uncle,’” said Henry promptly. 

On another occasion he feared, “it is not likely that I should live to the 
Millennium; and there are many holy persons who died long ago, much more 
holy than I shall ever be: how can such people enjoy the Millennium unless there 
is a resurrection before that time?” 

Again: “Let us sit down on this fallen trunk,” said Mr. Dalben, “and you 
shall tell me, Henry, what we shall talk about.” 

“Of what else can we speak in this place,” said Henry, “ but the Millennium ? ” 

“Tt is strange,” he remarked in another conversation, “that, after all you have 
said to me of the Millennium, I have not yet a very exact idea of the manner in 
which it is to begin.” 
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And indeed there are older persons than Henry who would confess to a similar 
vagueness on the subject. 

As to his secular education, when Henry was nine he began to learn the Latin 
grammar and Hebrew, which he found—as any boy would—‘“most delightful.” 
At ten “he had not learnt much indeed of Hebrew, but he could read and write 
the characters very well, and could, with a little direction, make out almost the 
whole of the first chapter of Genesis.” He was also in long division. 

“ As to the doctrines of religion, I fear,” laments Mrs. Sherwood, “that he did 
not yet understand much of them; indeed, not so much as he ought to have done 
considering the advantages he had enjoyed, although he could answer many questions 
relative to them; but although these things were as it were on his lips, they were 
not yet in his heart. 

“ He was not, however, like those poor little boys who, not being blessed with 
pious parents and careful teachers, are obliged to 
seek instruction in dictionaries, where, instead of 
meeting with holy lessons, they often fall upon 
such pieces of information as Christian children 
ought never to know.” A passage which calls 
up a mental image of Mrs. Sherwood consulting 
the pages of Lempriére in a quest, probably only 
too futile, of ‘holy lessons.” 

When Henry was about nine, he first en- 
countered his arch-enemy and evil genius, a 
certain “ Master Wellings,” who was brought 
over to make his acquaintance at Mr. Dalben’s. 

Master Wellings was a kind of mixture of 
Master Mash and Master Compton in “ Sand- 
ford and Merton” (a work which seems to have 
served Mrs. Sherwood as a model in many 
respects). ‘Though only a few inches taller than 
Henry, he looked exactly like a little man: he 
wore high boots and spurs, a_ short riding- 
jacket, with a very large neckcloth, and his hair 
was brushed up very sprucely ”—in short, he 
was the very reverse of “a holy boy.” 

Henry was most anxious to make him feel 
at home, and proposed to take him by the hand 
and show him his hermitage, and his “stream 
—whatever that might be—and carpenter’s shop, “where perhaps he would 
like to help me with my wheelbarrow.” 

Master Wellings’ response to these overtures was rather chilling: he ‘nodded 
at Henry, and placing one finger in his offered hand measured him from head 
to foot with his eye,” dwelling especially upon his shoes, which were clumsy 
and patched. And when Henry introduced him to the scarecrow, he made the 
uncomplimentary remark that his young host “would have done better to act 
scarecrow himself,” which stung Henry to a withering ¢« guogue, for he replied, 
“Your servant, sir, but, as I am sure you are too polite a gentleman to recommend 
to others what you would not like to do yourself, give me leave to pull down my 
man of straw, and you shall have the pleasure of taking his place.” 

Then Master Wellings sat at full length on a bench, taking up all the room, 
and invited Henry to take a seat, which Henry did by “plumping down with 
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nearly his whole weight on Master Wellings’ legs.” At this 
Master Wellings challenged Henry to fight; but Henry, after y_ 
warning him that he had better let his name alone, or he & 
might find he was not such a Miss Molly as he took him for, 
declined the combat, and subsequently inquired, ‘‘ Pray, Master 
Wellings, did you ever read ‘ Quarles’ Emblems’ ?”—a work 
with which Master Wellings, oddly enough, was not familiar. 
Shortly afterwards Henry, with the aid of an Irish hay- 
maker, rescued Master Wellings from that staunch friend’ of 
the exemplary youth in all moral fictions, a furious bull—after 
which no more is heard of Master Wellings for some little time. 
Although Henry refused to fight on this occasion, he 
succumbed later, and “got a bloody nose and a black eye” 
in defending a small Irish protégé of his from a big 
boy. Boys brought up “ 





according to the fashions ti 


, : — 
of this world” might be excused for regarding these W< <= 
wounds as rather honourable than otherwise. Not so (c__é 


Henry, who “felt that he had acted wrongly, not in — 
going to the relief, but in striking the first blow and not trying 
what a steady rebuke might have produced,” and Mr. Dalben 
was “much pleased by his penitence.” 

So, when a miller’s boy permitted himself to make rude 
observations upon the advanced age of Henry’s hat, Henry very 
prudently “ walked on and pretended not to hear,” greatly to 
his tutor’s 
satisfaction. 

Good Mr. 
Dalben’s 
standard 
was so high 
that he dis- 
approved 
even of bal- 
looning: “I 
am inclined 
to think,” he 
remarked, “that these aerial 
voyages are almost sinful.” 








Though even such a question- 
able shape as a_ balloon fur- 
nished him with a comparison, 
which perhaps might conceivably 
have been happier. ‘“ ‘ What, 
my boy,’ he inquired, ‘is a 
balloon when empty?’ 


“<*Only a silk bag,’ replied 
Henry. 

“* And what is one of the 
chosen people ?’” However, 


loyally assisted by Henry, Mr. 
Dalben extricated himself from 
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this rather perilous position with commendable 
presence of mind; though tommy Merton, 
or even Harry Sandford, would — probably 
have gravelled his simile by some too literal 
interpretation. 

There is a striking passage, which I am 
tempted to quote in full, describing how, in 
one of their walks abroad, Mr. Dalben and 
Henry “observed a large frog crawling among 
the dry leaves which had fallen the last autumn 
from the trees,” and how Mr. Dalben, by the 
mere force of moral censure, “larned him to 
be a twoad,” so to speak. 

“« Henry,’ said Mr. Dalben, ‘there is one 
of your old friends, the amphibia,’ 

“And a frightful creature it is,’ said 
Henry. 





“*A creature,’ replied Mr. Dalben, ‘which 
is naturally loathed by man, and was no 
doubt intended to be so; in order that he 
may be avoided, and left in those solitary 

places where he finds his security.’ 

“* But why, Uncle, do we all naturally dislike these creatures?’ said Henry. 
Probably,’ said Mr. Dalben, ‘on account of their being destitute of every 
species of clothing—of wool, of hair, of feathers, or even of scales.’ ” 


cee 


As a humanitarian, he might have been expected to propose some scheme for 
rehabilitating the unhappy batrachians in popular esteem by providing them with 
decent attire; but, so far as appears from the story, the toads and frogs in Mr. 
Dalben’s neighbourhood were never assisted by his benevolence to present a more 
respectable appearance. 

In such walks and talks as these, Henry’s education proceeded until he entered 
his fourteenth year, when, we are told, “he had made considerable advance in 
Latin, and acquired some knowledge of Greek; could repeat the Eton grammar 
nearly ftom beginning to end; construe from forty to fifty lines of Virgil a day ; 
could read twenty or thirty of Xenophon at one time; was making himself 
acquainted with the Greek verbs (only the regular verbs, we may be sure), and 
had got almost the whole of the outlines of ancient history and geography into 
his head.” 

How far he had got in Hebrew is not mentioned, which is disappointing. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s dé¢e noire throughout the book is the study of “the lighter 
ancient writers,” which she regards as perverters of the youthful mind. ‘ They 
are ill-principled books,” she declares, which “affect boys’ esprit de corps by the 
false glare of ancient heroic poems, fallacious views given of earthly pleasure, of 
honour, ambition, worldly grandeur, the duty of forgiveness, good manners, charity, 
and moderation; and hence the constant fightings and brawls which exist in 
schools, the spirit of detraction and quizzing, the thirst for cruelty, the love of 
pleasure, and other more gross and offensive qualities.” 

Rather a formidable indictment, this, and hardly sustainable from most persons’ 
experience. If boys are generally given to these malpractices, perhaps a more 
plausible explanation may be found in Mrs. Sherwood’s earlier theory that they 
are “utterly corrupt from their birth,” without fathering the responsibility on poor 























Horace and Ovid, whose insidious perversions most youths find remarkably easy 
to withstand. With amusing inconsistency, too, Mrs. Sherwood was evidently not 
a little proud of displaying her own knowledge of Latin, and frequently quotes 
long passages from the poets in the original, with a modest apology for her 
“pedantry.” And there is a young friend of Mr. Dalben’s called “little Lucilla,” 
of whom he remarked “ You will like little Lucilla, Henry, unless she is greatly 
changed: she is an elegant and holy child”; with this elegant and holy child Mr. 
Dalben travelled in Italy, and on the Lake of Garda showed her “where the villa 
of Catullus stood.” On her return she mentioned this, and Mr. Dalben said: 
“ Remember such passages of your life as these, my Lucilla ; they may afford hints 
to you hereafter for pleasant conversation.” 

But perhaps this may be taken to show that Catullus, at all events, was not a 
poet with whose verses Mrs. Sherwood had a very intimate acquaintance. 


II. 


The time came when Henry was to leave Mr. Dalben’s and go to a_ boarding 
school at Clent Green; and I must admit that when I reached this stage in his 
career 1 was very far from sanguine as to his prospects of enjoying himself. He 


was taken to school by a certain Lord H—— (the author generally prefers, from 
a very proper feeling of reverence, to indicate her titled characters by initials) : 
“Tord H——’s conversation did not, indeed, treat of things so deep as Mr. 


Dalben’s ”—he could not have fathomed the secret of a frog’s unpopularity, for 
example—“ but it was good of its kind.” 

The schoolmaster, Dr. Matthews, “had been handsome, but might now be 
thought somewhat too corpulent ; his countenance wanted illumination,” and “ Lord 
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- H—— supposed that he had chiefly 
al given his attention to such verbal niceties 


tion,” which, in a story of the period, 
has a curiously modern flavour. 

At Clent Green, Henry Milner met 
his old enemy Master Wellings, and 
also made the acquaintance of a lively 
youth called Marten, otherwise “ ‘The 
Exquisite,” who thus introduces him- 
self :— 

*“* Wellings, you know Milner: come, 
play the part you are so well fitted for 
of the master of the ceremonies in al! 
matters of politeness: introduce, I say, 
introduce the young gentleman to his 
new acquaintances, and do not leave 
me to the awkward alternative of telling 
him who I am and how proud I shall 
be of his friendship.’ 


Ren as may be useful in a public examina- 








“ Henry, pleased with the lively and 
yet polite manner of the young gentle- 
man, extended his hand to him, shook 
it heartily, and said, ‘Sir, I shall be 
most happy to be honoured by your 
acquaintance.’ ” 

And upon that—as the slightest 
acquaintance with boys will readily 
enable the reader to conceive—Milnet 
and Marten swore eternal friendship. 

Henry was not generally popular 
at first—probably he found it difficult 
to interest his schoolfellows in the 
Millennium — and he was ultimately 
reduced to conciliate them by a somewhat startling expedient. They were out 
walking, when he suddenly “tumbled, three or four times successively, head over 
heels, after which he rolled on before his amazed companions to a considerable 
distance on his feet and hands, with the motion of a wheel with four spokes ”—an 
accomplishment which we may safely conclude he had not learnt from the excellent 
Mr. Dalben. 

From that day—and far be it from me to express the least incredulity—Henry 
Milner began to be respected, if not beloved, by the majority—always excepting 
Master Wellings, who laid a dark plot, which happily recoiled upon its author, to 
fill Henry’s bowl of milk with surreptitious salt. 

Even Marten, however, ventured to criticise him at times, as the following 
extracts will show :— 

“< Sir,” repeated Henry: ‘why do you call me sir, Marten?’ 

“<« Because,’” replied Marten, ‘I do not know what to take you for. You 
look indeed like Henry Milner, but you do not speak as a schoolboy.’ ” 

And, as we have seen, Marten’s own diction was entirely free from this objection. 
On another occasion he carried the freedom of a friend so far as to call Henry 
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Milner a parrot, but was 
immediately seized with a 
misgiving that he might be 
offended by such frankness. 

Whereupon “ Henry 
looked up with his usual 
sweetness of expression, and 
asked ‘What for? What 
should I be offended for? 
Because you called me a 
parrot? Oh, Marten, if you 
could see my _ heart, and 
could but know my own 
thoughts of myself, you would 
not suspect me of being 
offended at anything you can 
say of this kind. I know that 
there is no good in me, and 
that if ever I have been 
able to seem to do anything 
right, I owe it... to my 
ever-beloved uncle.’ ” 

A beautiful answer, and one which effectually turned away Master Marten’s 
wrath ; notwithstanding which, however, we should zo¢ recommend it for school use in 
similar circumstances at the present-day. A few judiciously turned “ cart-wheels ” 
would probably produce a better effect. 

‘There were many boys in the Clent Green School who were no better than 
they should be: some abandoned characters kept ferrets on the sly, and Henry 
fell into temporary disfavour by announcing that, if he were questioned by the 
head-master on the subject, he should tell the truth. 

And some of the more reckless libertines organised a “wild scheme” to have 
a hot supper in an attic, and, in spite of Henry Milner’s earnest prayers and 
entreaties, Marten allowed himself to be enticed into joining the unhallowed revel. 
No wonder that, when he had broken away from his young monitor, Henry sat 
down on an old chest in the passage and “wept like an infant”! 

It was a capital supper: there were “roasted fowls, ham, a boiled leg of 
mutton with caper sauce, hot apple-pies, potatoes, Cheshire cheese, a bottle of 
wine and a quart of ale”; and Jack Reese, 
the butcher’s boy, was suspected of having 
given his assistance in hauling all these good 
things up in a basket. 

Nobody was unwell in consequence; but 
Master Wellings, who was to have been one 
of the party, was compelled by a family visit 
to be away that night, and shortly afterwards an 
anonymous letter reached the Doctor, betraying 
the whole affair. 

Dr. Matthews, being a worldling, did not 
take so serious a view of it as Henry, and, 
in fact, only “burst into a loud, deep laugh, 
and said, ‘All I have to require is that the 
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next time you make a feast in the 
cock-loft, you will honour me with an 
invitation.’” A speech which does 
him infinite credit; but the culprits, 
and especially Marten, suspected 
Henry of having written the letter, and 
were cool to him in consequence. 

As a matter of fact, the real traitor 
was the amiable Master Wellings, who 
was betrayed later, not by expert 
evidence, but by the butcher’s boy, 
to whom he had ingenuously confided 
his scheme. However, being Master 
Wellings, nobody thought it worth 
while to show any ill-feeling, though 
Marten at least expressed a proper 
remorse on parting from Henry, when 
the time came for him to leave school 
for good. 

“* And are you going, my Henry ?’ 
said the fine young man, clasping his 
young friend in his arms; ‘and is 
no time permitted me for making up 
all the injustice of my late conduct? 
Farewell then, my Henry, and some- 
times think of Marten. Farewell, my 
Henry, my beloved Henry, farewell !’ 

“The door of the carriage was then 
closed, and when the weeping Henry 
saw his Marten for the last time, an expression of the deepest sorrow was shed 
over his whole noble person.” 

It was thus that schoolboys said goodbye in Mrs. Sherwood’s day—or was it? 





ITI. 


Henry resembled the prodigal in one respect, at least—a sumptuous feast was 
prepared for his return, If there was not actually a fatted calf, there was “a large 
barn-door fowl smoking from the spit, a dish of mashed potatoes garnished with 
sausages, and a hot apple-pie completed the treat. ‘Master Milner has had no 
dinner,’ Mrs. Kitty explained.” 

At which that excellent nobleman, Lord H——, who had fetched Henry in 
his own carriage, and who had had no dinner himself, seems to have felt a passing 
jealousy, for he observed, “Then am I to understand, Mrs. Kitty, that this 
tempting regale is only intended for Master Milner?” 

But they all sat down to it; and Mr. Dalben, looking benignly at one friendly 
face, and then at another, said, “I do love that old-fashioned meal the supper. It 
was an injury to sociability when this meal was superseded by the tray of cut 
glass and sweetmeats.” 

A sort of relation—a foolish and fashionable widow, named Mrs. Bonville— 
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was present at the board, and duly S 
impressed by Mr. Dalben’s discourse. 
“How delightful it is,” she said 
to Lady H—— in a loud whisper, 
“to hear my dear uncle converse !— 
every sentiment which drops from 
his lips deserves to be graven in 
letters of gold.” 

Lord H—— delivered himself on 
the subject of sport, and said, “‘ There 
is (as you must have observed) so 
strong a tendency in most young 
men and boys towards the love of 
dogs, horses, guns, and_fishing- 
tackle, that I think every prudent 
person should be careful of awaken- 
ing an interest in those things, if 
haply it does not awake of itself.” 

“TIT agree entirely with Lord 
H——,” said Mr. Dalben, “and 
therefore it is a great satisfaction to 
me that Henry Milner has not yet 
elicited a taste for objects of this 
nature.” 

And, as I have mentioned 
previously, Henry never did elicit 
such low tastes, though exposed 
to many temptations. There was a 
worldly and sporting family of the name of Hargrave in the neighbourhood, who 
rode to church on blood horses, and hunted a stoat after morning service. 

He was taken to dine at their house by Mrs. Bonville, and one of the boys 





hospitably invited him to “come and see the dogs wormed,” but Henry drew 
back involuntarily, and said, “ ‘Thank you, but I will go into the house with Mrs. 
Bonville.” 

They also pressed him to play cricket with them, at which Henry “ coloured 
and looked embarrassed. Cricket had supplied one of the amusements at Clent 
Green, and he had some little knowledge of the game, but he was aware that Mr. 
Dalben would not approve of any amusement which might lead him into company. 
‘ Besides,’ he thought, ‘I shall require most of my time for study, and if I have 
leisure, I shall have enough to do to work in my garden, and I want to enlarge 
my arbour and to raise my mound and to gather plants for my ortus siccus.’” 
He also declined to learn to ride, for the same excellent reasons. 

He was then fifteen years and a few months old, and we may readily believe 
Mrs. Sherwood’s statement that “any one who had seen him at Clent Green whilst 
under the iron harrows of worldly companions, and seen him again in his happy 
home, would hardly have known him.” 

Later his old friend Marten comes to stay with him, and on a visit to Worcester 
they come across another old schoolfellow, who was known by the nickname of 
“Ape Appleby.” 

“Ape Appleby’s father is now Earl of L——, 
is the Lord Viscount F——” 


” 


says Marten, ‘‘and he _ himself 
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“And no longer—Ape Appleby,” Henry was about to say, but, stopping himself 
short, added, “no longer Mr. Appleby.” 

Which shows that Henry, while descended from a noble family himself, knew 
how to honour rank in another; and when he meets Appleby later, in a Worcester 
inn, he scrupulously addresses him as ‘ my lord.” 

It was true that Mr. Wellings, who was at the inn too, with some other old 
Clent Green boys, was equally punctilious, and extremely discomposed when 
reminded that he had once carved 
Lord F—— on a desk “in the simili- 
tude of a monkey.” 

*Can’t you hold your tongues?” 
said Mr. Wellings ; “ you must not 
speak of such things. Lord F—— is 
not only a nobleman, but a Univer- 
sity man.” 

Lord F lays a wager with the 
others that Henry will be induced to 
go to Worcester Races, which are being 
run just then; but the virtuous Henry, 
after a violent struggle, tears himself 
away, and later is “found seated upon 
a stile, reading a small book” (could 
it have been the penny one with the 
six pleasant pictures?) “which he had 
luckily found in the corner of his pocket.” 

As Mr. Dalben remarked in reference to this incident, ‘‘ Become right-minded 
in all essential matters, and you will be as unable to relish a horserace, a foxhunt, 
or a common stage-play, as a well-educated gentleman would be to enjoy an 
Abyssinian feast.” 











IV. 


The time comes for Henry to go to Oxford, and Mr. Dalben thus improves 
the occasion :— 

“As you are to be an Oxonian, Henry, I have no objection to point out to 
you that the cant phrase of ‘plucking’ in our universities is perfectly correct in 
its analogy to the types and emblems as applied by Scripture. Most animals have 
by nature some sort of covering supplied or produced by their own body” [except, 
of course, Henry’s friend, the frog]. ‘Man as an animal is in this respect less 
provided than birds and beasts.” 

All of which is not generally known, and likely to prove inestimably consoling 
to the plucked undergrad. 

Not that Henry was ever plucked. He was as irreproachable at Oxford as 
elsewhere: “kept his room very neat,” “ abominated cigars,” and of course refused 
to give or go to wine-parties; he did not condemn them, but considered them 
“utterly unnecessary, as well as rowing-parties and excursions on horseback.” 

His principal motive was a self-distrust, which one would think almost excessive 
in a person with such excellent principles. “I feel assured,” he said to a weaker 
vessel, “that if I mixed with your set to countenance you, such is my weakness, 
I should at once be led astray, and only lose myself without assisting you.” 

So he cultivated an ultra-Calvinistic young friend, Mr. Darfield, who pained him 
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by accusing him of “not being religious enough,” and in a fair way to become an 
Antinomian—which was not at all what poor Henry had anticipated. “ ‘Oh,’ he 
thought, ‘how I used to long for a young companion who was religious, and now 
that I have found him, I should be glad that I had never seen him!” 

At college Henry did not escape the traditional fate of the good young man 
in moral fiction—he was suspected of a crime he had never committed, a crime, 
too, so audacious that it is almost incredible that suspicion could ever have attached 
to him for a single moment. 

There was a certain tutor at his college, a Mr. Russell, who wore an enormous 
pair of green spectacles. Lord F 





entertained him, Wellings (also a member of 
the college), Henry, Mrs. Bonville, and a Lady Catherine Summerley, in his rooms, 
where Mr. Russell drank two or three glasses of madeira, and recited an ode of 
his own composition. Afterwards some of the party adjourned to Henry’s rooms, 


' 


’ 





“Nn «= 
where Mr. Russell, having a headache, lay down on Henry’s comfortable sofa, and 
was soon asleep. 


Then Mrs. Bonville, who would seem to have also had some of the madeira, 
“extricated the green spectacles, with which she approached Henry, and very 
dexterously placed them on his brow. This led to a struggle; . . . and, somehow or 
another, all the fire-irons tumbling down together at the same time, and other 
strange concussions occurring in another part of the room, the confusion was 
universal.” In short, I am afraid it might almost be described as a “ rag.” 

The next day, in the quad., all the undergraduates were gazing at a figure— 
“T will not say,” hints Mrs. Sherwood, with one of her odd fits of reticence, 
“whether it was a statue in the centre of the grassplat, or a sort of form made 
up for the occasion with a mask on its face—this I choose not to say.” But 
whatever it was or was not, the terrible thing was that in its hand was a copy of 


VoL. XIII —No. 56. 36 
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Mr. Russell’s ode, and on its head were Mr. Russell’s green spectacles, both of 
which had last been seen in Henry’s possession! More damning still, the spectacles 
were tied on by “the very piece of packthread” which had tied up a parcel 
from Mr. Dalben that lay on Henry’s table, and on the thread was still “ part of 
the impression of Mr. Dalben’s well-known seal.” 

Was ever an innocent young man in a more horrible predicament—except 
possibly at the Adelphi? 

Naturally, when Henry was summoned before a meeting of “officers of the 
college” to explain his conduct, he was “in high indignation.” ‘This has been 
well done indeed!’ he exclaimed, ‘but let me be brought face to face with every 
one who was in my room last night. Justice requires this !’” 
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However, at the end of the inquiry, the “first tutor” unkindly observed: “ Mr. 
Milner, enough, we trust, has been said to you to caution you in future against 
such exploits,”—and the unfortunate Henry, smarting under the intolerable stigma 
of a charge of adorning a statue with green spectacles, was obliged to retire. 
Zventually, of course, the truth is discovered: it was the fiendish Wellings who 
had contrived this hideous outrage by the aid of one Griffiths, a creature of his, 
with the express design of fastening the guilt upon Henry Milner. Ever since the 
affair Griffith had been in Wellings’- power, and living in agonising dread lest 
Wellings should “betray his part in that wretched frolic.” Which indeed Wellings 
did, and Griffiths would have been, to use his own expression, “undone,” but for 
the magnanimous intercession of Henry, who obtained his pardon. 
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The history ends with the death of Mr. Dalben and the adoption of Henry 

Milner by that admirable nobleman, Lord H , who made a speech of such 

exquisite condescension on the occasion that I cannot resist one last quotation: 





“* Henry,’ said Lord H—, ‘in speaking as a mere man, permit me to remark 
to you that, had you been an imprudent and incorrect youth, had you been a 
low or vulgar youth, much as it would 
have pained me so to have done, I ape 
must have told my departed friend a 
that I could not have protected you 
under my own roof. If, then, it is a 
comfort and credit to you, being an 
orphan, to be adopted by me and 
Lady H——, you must understand 
that you would have forfeited these ad- 
vantages, not only by wicked conduct, 
but by that which very nearly partakes 
the nature of wickedness—coarse and 
low manners. 

“«Thus, as far as earthly things are 
concerned, a young man often mars his 
own happiness by inattention to the 
decencies and decorums which should 
ever be practised among Christians.’” 

And Henry “bowed, and whilst a 
fine glow rose to his very brow,’— 
could he have been haunted by a recol- 
lection of those early cartwheels >— 
“the tears trembled in his eyes.” 

So we take our leave of him as a 
happy human vegetable, with £200 a 
year and the congenial society of Lord 
and Lady H—— and his fellow-orphan, 
that “elegant and holy child,” little 
Lucilla. 





Summing up the book, it may be described as eminently readable for its 
naiveté, its old-fashioned primness, its occasionally happy touches of character, and 
its pictures of school and college life of the period—which last, however, making 
all allowances for difference in manners, seem to have been drawn rather from 
imagination than fact. And what is most remarkable in the history is the indication 
it affords of the sort of youth that a good and really gifted woman in those days 
evolved as her ideal hero, and doubtless seriously expected would be admired and 
reverenced as such by all her boy-readers. 

But, as to those young gentlemen,—well, I doubt if the example of Henry 
Milner can ever have softened their manners and prevented them from being 
ferocious to any appreciable degree. 

We don’t know what, for instance, Tom Brown’s opinion of him would have 
been—but we can make a very tolerable guess. 

F. ANSTEY. 
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AY no firstborn of your accursed race survive his father, 
}» and no daughter bear a male child, until the day shall 
come when the head of your line shall humbly sue the 
head of mine to wed his daughter.” 

These were the words that I at length deciphered, in 
the crabbed old manuscript which I had unearthed 
among our family archives; and grim enough they sounded to me, the peaceful 
nineteenth-century descendant of the man who had uttered them nearly five 
hundred years before. 

The manuscript related in detail the reason of the curse, the main facts only of 
this narrative—which were briefly these—being already known to me. In the days 
of the Kaiser Max, the head of our house of Katzenstein had an only son, Ulrich 
(the eldest sons are Ulrichs to this very day), one of the bravest warriors and tallest 
men of the Empire. In the intervals of much fighting this Ulrich fell in love with 
Adela von Adlersdorf, the beautiful and only daughter of the house of that name ; 
and as she returned his affection, these two powerful Tirolese houses would doubtless 
have been united in marriage, had Ulrich not been obliged to follow Maximilian to 
Italy. In his absence their respective fathers quarrelled over some trivial boundary 
right, and a bitter feud ensued. When Ulrich returned to Tirol his father was dead 
and he was the head of the house. But all prospects of his marriage seemed at 
an end, the Adlersdorfs—who considered themselves the aggrieved parties —declining 
all offers of reconciliation. In spite, however, of every obstacle, the lovers contrived 
to meet and to elope in the short dark of a summer’s night. Unluckily for them 
their flight was soon discovered ; they were overtaken, and promptly brought back 
by the Graf, Adela’s father, who summarily disposed of both by means which, if 
they ever transpired, had been forgotten in the lapse of ages. ‘The manuscript before 
me not only related the hodrrible deeds in detail, but added that the spirits of the 
lovers still haunted Schloss Adlersdorf, especially on the anniversary of the tragedy, 
and that the curse had forthwith taken effect. 
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Now, though I spend my days in sober business details connected with my 
estate of Kronegut, and have a certain reputation for solid common sense, I have 
another and a mystical side to my nature. I collect rare old books and legends, 
and am especially interested in psychical research. Yet, in spite of my leanings 
that way, I knew nothing of the tradition of the curse, nor of the ghostly appearances ; 
for we had long been settled at Kronegut, and I had never even seen our old 
Schloss of Katzenstein, which had been allowed to fall into ruins. That there was 
some foundation for the story I did not doubt; and, wishing to sift the matter 
thoroughly, I wrote to my aunt Frau von Nordheim, who was well versed in family 
lore. Her story tallied in almost every detail with that of the manuscript, with 
the additional information that since those days a curse did indeed seem to have 
fallen upon the Adlersdorfs. Generation after generation saw the eldest son precede 
his father to the grave, while as to the daughters of the house, so strong had 
grown the prejudice against marrying them, that their parents had been obliged to 
make a virtue of necessity, and to dedicate each at birth to the service of the 
Church. During the long minorities which had frequently ensued, lands had been 
seized and rights appropriated by stronger hands, till the present possessions 
had dwindled down to little more than Schloss Adlersdorf itself and the village 
surrounding it, the family now consisting only of the old Graf and his sole child, 
a daughter. 

My interest in this strange piece of family history was now so thoroughly 
aroused that I determined to spend my Whitsuntide holiday at Katzenstein, 
investigating the subject for myself. Arrived there, I took up my quarters in the 
unpretentious little Gasthaus of the Drei Rosen, within a stone’s throw of the ruins 
of our ancestral abode of Katzenstein, now given over to the bats and mice. I 
announced myself as the Graf von Selisberg, from Meran, on a sketching tour, 
and with this object proceeded to make myself acquainted with the neighbourhood. 
Adlersdorf I found to be barely three miles away, a rugged, massive pile, surrounding 
a courtyard on three sides. <A high tower, flanked by a turret—both evidently of 
much greater antiquity than the rest of the building—formed the angle between the 
frontage and the right wing. Traces were still to be seen of the moat, but the 
village street now encroached up to the very gateway of the courtyard. 

Though so near, the opportunity of gaining an entry and introducing myself to 
its inmates was at first lacking ; but finally presented itself in a violent storm, which 
surprised me late one afternoon while I was sketching the old castle from the 
village street. I might have sought shelter in any of the wide-eaved peasant 
cottages, but that would not have suited my purpose; and, joyfully hailing the 
opportunity, I advanced to the great gate and pulled at the chain of the bell 
hanging above. Visitors seemed to be few, judging from the rusty condition of the 
chain, and from the hurried, not to say startled way, in which its summons was 
answered by an ancient serving-woman, wearing the costume peculiar to the 
district. 

My appearance was perhaps a little startling: I am tall, even for a Katzenstein, 
and I had drawn the pointed hood of my cloak over my head, leaving only my 
nose and eyes visible; still I was not prepared for her horror-stricken expression 
when she saw me, nor for her exclamation of “ Der Ritter, der schwarzer Ritter 
selbst !”—with which words she turned and incontinently fled. I had not long to 
wait, however, before a comely young lady came cautiously to the door, peering 
into the growing dusk of the summer’s evening. I introduced myself to her under 
my assumed name, explaining that the sudden storm had driven me to her door 
for shelter. 
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“My father will be delighted to welcome you, mein Herr,” she answered, 
leading the way upstairs; “and I beg you will forgive the rudeness of my old 
nurse, who goes in terror of our family ghosts, more especially of the Az¢er, whom 
she declares she has twice seen, and took you for.” 

Seeing me smile, she added gravely, “ Nay, we do not laugh at such things here ; 
they are too real and dreadful.” 

So saying, we reached the top of the stairs, and entered the great hall, where 
the Graf sat dozing in a big chair before the fire. ‘Wake up,- father!” she 
exclaimed : “I bring you a guest.” The old man, thus aroused, stood up, and I 
found myself face to face with my hereditary foe. 

Thanks to my assumed name, I received from him not only a hearty welcome, 
but also a cordial invitation to stay the night. ‘This, however, I hesitated to 
accept, from inward qualms at partaking of his hospitality under the circumstances. 
Finally my curiosity prevailed, not to mention the winsome way in which her 
father’s invitation was repeated by my young hostess, now formally introduced to 
me as the Grafin Helena von Adlersdorf. 

Next morning I was pressed to prolong my visit, which I was nothing loth to 
do. I already liked and respected the Graf; as for his daughter, I felt that liking 
might on further acquaintance develop into a warmer feeling. Her father doted 
upon her, and could not bear her long out of his sight. One day, as she left the 
room, he turned to me and said, with a sigh, “‘ Ah! she is the last of the race; 
with her we die out, after all these years.” 

“ Surely,” I suggested, “it is not so bad as that: the direct line may indeed 
be lost, but the Grafin will marry, and her children will carry on your race if not 
your name.” 

“Sir, you are a stranger, and do not know our family history: who would 
marry poor Lenchen with that curse hanging over her? she must e’en follow the 
custom of our house and become the bride of heaven. Poor child, she does not 
like the prospect, and how am I to part from her? ‘Those d——d Katzensteins 
and their curse f 

With great want of tact I attempted to defend the present representative of 
the name (whom I said I knew slightly), feeling sure that no one regretted the 
old feud more than he did, nor was more ready to bury it in the past. 

The old man rose up crimson with rage. 





“Sir,” he said, “there can be no question of overtures of peace from a 
Katzenstein ; our house is the sufferer, and from our house alone could proposals 
of friendship come. ‘That shall never be in my time, and I am the last of the 
race ; with me perish the name and the curse, for at my death—if not before— 
Lenchen must take the veil, like all the other daughters of our house.” 

The Grafin entering at that moment, I was spared a reply. She came to ask 
if Adler would be fit to drive on Friday, or if she should order a horse from 
the inn. 

“Friday ? is it then come round again?” asked her father, wearily. “ Yes, say 
we shall want the bay mare early on Friday morning.” 

“T must explain,” he continued, gloomily, turning to me as his daughter left 
the room. “ Friday is the anniversary of our family tragedy: it has long been our 
custom to abandon Adlersdorf on that night, and to spend it hearing masses for 
the soul of our unhappy ancestress, at the convent of Franzenthal, where my sister 
is Abbess. I regret to appear inhospitable, but what takes place in the Castle on 
that night the bravest dare not face.” 

I, of course, politely acquiesced, saying I had already encroached too long 
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“Through the gateway rode a little cavalcade." 


upon his hospitality, and I would go back to the Dre? Rosen to finish the sketches 
I had begun. 


Secretly I rejoiced to hear that the apparitions alluded to in the manuscript 
were still believed to haunt the Castle, and I hailed with joy this opportunity to 
solve the mystery. On Friday morning, therefore, I said goodbye to my hosts, 
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who pressed me to come back and complete my visit. On Friday evening, towards 
nightfall, I returned to Schloss Adlersdorf, which I found completely deserted by 
all its inhabitants. Ensconcing myself in an angle of the courtyard, I proceeded 
to await what the night might bring forth. As hour after hour struck I began to 
think myself a fool for my pains. Suddenly I started up. Had I fallen asleep? 
was I dreaming? or was I transported back into medizval times? ‘It was bright 
moonlight—the courtyard was lined with armed men, There was heard the tramp 
of horses and the clang of armour, and through the gateway rode a little cavalcade, 
at its head an elderly man, on whose helmet was the eagle with outspread wings, 
the crest of the Adlersdorfs. Before him on the saddle bow was the drooping 
figure of a girl, whose face wore an expression of anguish such as. I hope never 
again to behold. Close behind them came a group of three: two young men-— 
also bearing the crest of the eagle—rode on either side of a powerful black 
charger, whose rider—a tall man clad in black plate armour—had both legs and 
arms bound. I grew numb with horror: his crest—a cat rampant—was the same 
as my own; and when they turned in my direction—his visor being up—his face 
resembled feature for feature that which I saw reflected every morning in my 
glass. ‘This, then, was the explanation of Kattel’s horror on first seeing me. 

When all the little troop had filed into the courtyard, brief orders, given in a 
dialect I barely understood, caused the men-at-arms to disperse. Dismounting, the 
old man half led, half dragged his passive daughter through the small postern at 
the foot of the turret—a door never now used. My prototype, closely guarded, 
was compelled to dismount, and to follow by the same narrow entrance. I heard 
the clang of their armour, and the cries of the girl, as they seemed to wind up 
the spiral staircase. How I reached there I know not, but presently I found 
myself in the judgment hall; the Graf, seated in a chair of state, was pronouncing 
sentence on his prisoner, who stood before him, guarded on either side by the 
two young men, while the girl lay a limp heap on the bench where she had 
thrown herself. 

“Graf Ulrich,” spake the enraged old man, “mercy is there none for such as 
ye—caitiffs who break into other men’s houses and steal their daughters. Our line 
is an honourable one, whatever yours may be, and forgives no such stain on its 
escutcheon. Emperor or no emperor, I have the right of life and death in this 
district ; still we will not soil our hands nor burden our consciences with the 
murder of miscreants like you. Within the thickness of our Castle walls you will 
have time enough ere ye die to repent you of what you have done to me and 
mine. Call the masons and lead the prisoner to his doom.” 

At these scornful words I saw the face of the knight grow dark and wrathful, 
and, but that he was strongly bound and tightly held on either side, he would 
have thrown himself on the speaker. As it was, he answered scorn for scorn, 
ending his brief speech with the same fearful curse that I had read in the 
manuscript, though without fully understanding its import till I now heard it hurled 
at the Graf. 

“May no firstborn of your accursed race survive his father, and no daughter 
bear a male child, until the day shall come when the head of your line shall 
humbly sue the head of mine to wed his daughter !” 

The last words were stifled, for the men-at-arms fell on him and proceeded to 
drag him off. This roused the girl, who, forcing her way through his guards, 
clung to him in spite of her brothers, who with rough gestures and angry words 
sought to part the lovers. My heart was rent with anguish for both: for the man, 
my ancestor, whose punishment so far exceeded his crime; and for the woman 
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‘**Mad girl, no bridal wreaths for you.’” 


who only sought to cling to him in death as she had hoped to cleave to him 
through life. 

Fain would I have interposed in their behalf, but, spellbound, I could neither 
move nor utter speech. 

When they were at length forcibly separated the old man addressed himself to 
his daughter. 

“Mad girl, no bridal wreaths for you; to-morrow’s dawn sees you at the 
convent of Franzenthal, where you will do well to wipe out the remembrance 
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of this night’s work by much supplication for the house you have so wilfully 
dishonoured.” 

The wretched girl gazed at him as one bewildered ; then, with one wild cry of 
“ Ulrich! Ulrich!” turned and fled down the corridor. ‘The flying footsteps ceased 
abruptly ; a moment’s pause, and an appalling shriek rent the air. 

“ Herr Gott! the oubliette/” exclaimed one of her brothers, rushing out after 
her; the others followed headlong, and the hall was deserted. Ominous sounds 
resounding through the building announced that the masons were already at work 
on their grim task, and that my unhappy ancestor’s sentence was already bein, 
fulfilled. The horror of the sounds overwhelmed me. I struggled vainly with the 
powerlessness that rooted me to the spot; the sense of suffocation increased, all 
became dark, and I regained consciousness to find myself lying on the ground in 
the courtyard below, stiff, cold, aching in every limb, and my garments saturated 
with dew. Rousing myself, I got up, and walked painfully to the gate, uncertain 
whether I were Ulrich von Katzenstein, a peaceful landowner of the nineteenth 
century, or a lawless noble of the fifteenth. 

The familiar cry of the old watchman as he proclaimed the hour— 


** Herren und Damen, lasst Euch sagen * 
Es hat zwei Uhr geschlagen,” 


cleared my mind as to my own identity and that of the century; and, set at rest 
on these two points, I returned to my quarters at Katzenstein for what remained 
of the summer’s night. 

Next morning, too much shaken by the events of the past night to feel able 
to sketch, I had all but decided to leave the neighbourhood at once, when the 
Graf arrived to beg me to come back and complete my curtailed visit. He said 
they were all feeling low-spirited, and would be glad of my presence to cheer 
them. His appearance revived in me all the horrors through which I had passed, 
and my first impulse was to refuse; but I finally gave in and accepted—partly out 
of contempt for my own folly, partly that Lenchen’s presence had already become 
a powerful magnet. 

I found the household far from cheerful: the Count silent and morose, his 
daughter sad and unlike her usual merry self, and her blue eyes—her chief beauty 
—dim with unshed tears. She soon, however, began to regain her usual spirits, 
and under this influence I felt my own nerves recover their tone. In fact, I had 
begun to depend on her as her father did, and to miss her if long absent. 

Old Kattel, too, shared the family disturbance, but vented herself in scolding 
the maids in her guttural Tirolese accents. She and I had become great friends ; 
she seemed to have quite got over my resemblance to the A/¢fer, and it was not 
long before she confided in me the cause of the general depression. It seemed 
that the Abbess had been lecturing them all, collectively and individually, on the 
necessity of Lenchen’s commencing her novitiate at once. 

“JT don’t agree with the wérdige Mutter at all,” said the old woman, “and so I 
made bold to tell her. When a Mddchen is the only child of her father, and has 
no mother, the /eber Herr Gott must intend her to stay at home. Why should 
He want her in a convent, where there is so little to do that one must quarrel to 
save oneself from dying of Zangewet/e? If the reverend mother was ill, and there 
was no one to rule the convent, it might be different. As it is, I told her straight 


* “Tadies and gentlemen let me tell you 
It has struck two o’clock.” 
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out that we could not spare the child ; making her still more angry by saying that 
if I had my will the Comfessechen should marry, curse or no curse. She is strong 
and well, and, thanks to my training, is as careful a MHausfrau as you could find 
this side Innsbruck. Many a man might be proud to marry her, and risk the 
consequences.” 

In my heart I cordially agreed with her, though my feeling of resentment 
against the house of Adlersdorf increased the more I brooded over that horrible 
vision, dream, or whatever it might be. 

One wet afternoon, Lenchen (as I had grown to call her to myself) proposed 
that we should explore the older part of the castle together. By many a winding 
stair and tortuous passage at length we came, in the topmost part of the old tower, 
to the hall where I had been a passive witness of that dread scene. Its present 
aspect was nothing more nor less than that of a lumber-room; but Lenchen 
explained that here in bygone days the old Counts had administered justice. 
Unwilling to linger in the spot that recalled that horrible night, I was making my 
way down a narrow passage leading from the hall, when to my surprise I found it 
ended abruptly in a blank wall. 

“Take care,” said Lenchen, who was following close behind : “ you are standing 
over what was once the oubliette. The secret stairs were also hereabouts ; but both 
were closed up after my unhappy ancestress met her death here, hundreds of 
years ago. Father will never tell me how; I only know that her bones were never 
found, and it is said that, until they are, her spirit will haunt the castle. I have 
never seen her myself, for she seldom appears, except on the anniversary of her 
death, and on that day Adlersdorf is deserted.” 

I rejoiced to find that she was in ignorance of the grim tragedy; and though 
anxious to quit the scene of horror at once, I was too careful to avoid showing 
that I could throw any light on the subject to demur, when she proposed lingering 
to rummage among the lumber strewn about the hall, in search of possible 
treasures. Amongst other curiosities, we came upon a fine, but rusty, fifteenth-century 
spur, that the Graf insisted on my accepting as a remembrance of my visit, which 
shortly after this I was reluctantly obliged to bring to a close, though with a 
promise to come again in September for the chamois hunting. 

Back at work, I found my thoughts constantly reverting to my cheery, bright- 
eyed hostess. Knowing that I should never dare to present myself a second time 
at Adlersdorf under an assumed name, I wivte to the Graf, disclosing my real 
name and identity, and sending him at the same time, as a peace-offering, a fine 
inlaid Italian breastplate, that I had chanced to come upon—the Graf sharing my 
taste for such things. 

His answer, anxiously looked for, was long in coming; though civil, it was 
icily formal, and the invitation to shoot was not repeated. ‘Though assuring myself 
again and again that I had expected nothing better, yet I grieved bitterly, and 
often, to think that I should see Lenchen no more, all on account of her father’s 
obstinate belief in an old tradition. ‘Time, far from diminishing the warmth of my 
feeling, served only to increase it. 

One day, when my thoughts had been dwelling unceasingly and _ irresistibly on 
Adlersdorf and its inmates, I chanced to pick up the old spur. Thinking I saw 
some markings on its outer surface, under the rust, I began with an oiled rag to 
rub it clean. I had not rubbed long before a crest began to appear. A crest, did 
I say?—my own crest! the cat rampant! Before my eyes rose the vision of the tall 
figure of my ancestor, as he was led away to his doom ; and in fancy I saw him stript 
of his knight’s spurs, as a last indignity before the completion of his sentence. 
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In vain did my common sense tell me that the spur might have been picked 
up by one of my own tenants, given to the Graf, a known collector of such things, 
then thrown aside and forgotten. 

That night my sleep was disturbed by dreams: first I saw Lenchen in the 
embrace of her woeful ancestress, who seemed to be luring her down to destruction ; 
then Lenchen lay ill, holding out beseeching hands, and calling piteously to me 
for help, which I was powerless to bestow. 

All next day I was haunted with the recollection of these dreams, and felt no 
surprise when the post brought me a letter from the Graf. ‘Though preserving the 
formal dignity of the previous letter, it was pathetic in the account it gave of the 
trouble they were in. Soon after my visit, the Grafin had fallen (she never could 
tell how) in some half-ruinous part of the castle, and had broken her arm. Though 
that was now quite mended, nothing could rouse her from the listless, apathetic 
state, most unlike her usual self, into which she had fallen. I was reminded that 
chamois hunting began in another week, and that a room and a_ welcome were 
awaiting me at Schloss Adlersdorf. The words of the curse came back to 
me as I read, and I wondered whether this were to be the beginning of its 
fulfilment. 

My heart bled for Lenchen, but such was now the state of my feelings that I 
could not enter the house on the footing only of a tolerated guest. I therefore 
wrote sympathising with his trouble, but regretting, perhaps somewhat curtly, that 
my engagements prevented my leaving home for the present. 

My sleep continued to be nightly disturbed ; sometimes by visions of the hapless 
Adela, sometimes of Lenchen herself, but always white and wan, and unlike what 
I had been used to see her. 

In the beginning of September came another letter from the Count—this time 
too insistent to be ignored. Lenchen was no better—rather worse, in fact; nothing 
could rouse or interest her; they had no relations, and few friends ; I had always 
amused her more than any one else had ever done,—would I come, if only for a 
day or two? 

Throwing all considerations of prudence to the winds, I telegraphed that I 
should be there next day. On my arrival I was met by the Graf, who, though 
formal in manner and avoiding my hated name, seemed relieved to see me. His 
daughter looked white and wan, and woefully unlike the bright, cheery Lenchen 
of my former visit. 

That night, after I had gone to my room, which was in the older part of the 
castle, I heard footsteps in the passage ; looking out, I saw Lenchen coming towards 
me. ‘Though her eyes were wide open, and seemed to be fixed on something or 
some one straight in front of her, she was quite unaware of my presence ; in fact, 
it was evident she was walking in her sleep. 

Fearing some accident, I slipped out quietly, candle in hand, determined to 
watch over her. Soon I became aware that she was following some being invisible 
to me. At a turn in the narrow passage, what seemed part of the wall gave way 
at the touch of an unseen hand, and disclosed a secret door in the apparently 
solid masonry. Through this narrow opening went Lenchen in the rear of her 
spectral guide, I following close behind. The light of my flickering candle revealed 
that the little procession was winding down a narrow turret stair, evidently long 
disused, from the foul air which, rushing up, nearly extinguished the light. Round 
and round we went, the air getting denser at every turn as we descended. 

Suddenly I was aware that a step or two in advance of Lenchen the stairs 
ceased abruptly ; a doorway in the outer wall afforded no means of exit, as the door 
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itself was completely boarded over, and appeared long disused. Another instant, 
and my darling must walk straight into a “horror of great darkness” that yawned 
at her feet. Stepping forward, I threw my arm around her, drawing her gently 
towards me, fearful at the same time lest she should awake and find herself in 
this plight. 

Just at that moment a light glimmered from above, a heavy step was heard 
coming down the stairs, and there appeared the thrice-welcome form of Kattel. 
Without a word of explanation I passed my still unconscious burden into her arms. 
Taking in the situation at a glance, she instantly turned and began to go up the 
stair, half leading, half supporting her precious charge. Anxious, for Lenchen’s own 
sake, that on awaking she should find herself alone with Kattel, I lingered below 
till the last gleam of their candle had completely disappeared, then hastening up 
the stairs, I closed the secret door behind me, a precaution I afterwards had cause 
to regret. 

When I regained my room I felt that sleep for that night was out of the 
question, what had just taken place convincing me that Lenchen’s fate, as well as 
my own, hung in the balance, and that I must instantly “put it to the test, to win 
or lose it all.” Long I paced up and down, debating on how best to approach 
the Graf, and even prepared, should he prove obdurate, to follow the example of 
my ancestor. 

My meditations were broken into by a knock at the door. It was Kattel, to 
tell me that she had got her charge safely to her room, and had not left her till 
she slept, then locking the door on the outside. She said the Comtesse had not 
seemed at all surprised to awake and find herself on the turret stairs. She had 
often been there, she said, all through the summer in her dreams, following the 
figure of a woman, who flitted always in front of her, “and who must be none 
other,” said Kattel, “than that poor wandering Adela. I have suspected all the 
summer,” she continued, “that our Comtessechen walked in her sleep, and now I 
know it. When I passed her door to-night and found it open, ‘ Now,’ I said to 
myself, ‘I'll see if I can’t find out what ails our Liebchen.’ 1 followed where I saw 
your light ; but if you had not been before me, Herr Graf, we should have seen 
our Herzchen no more. ‘To-morrow the Graf shall hear all about it, and he will 
have that door closed up.” 

Next morning the Graf sent for me, and with a degree of emotion that surprised 
me, considering the strained state of our relations, said that he had heard from 
Kattel what had passed in the night, and he wished to return me his most heartfelt 
thanks for the part I had taken. Would [I still further incur his obligation by 
taking the lead in an investigation he was about to institute, with the help of the 
village mason, into the uninhabited part of the castle? I, of course, willingly 
acquiesced ; and the Graf went on to say, ‘ You were, without doubt, last night on 
the secret stairs which wind around the oubliette from the judgment hall down to 
the foot of the turret. Both these entrances have long been closed up, and no one 
knew of the existence of the secret door through which you passed so mysteriously, 
and which I shall have effectually blocked before another night pass.” 

On the arrival of the workmen we set out on our investigations, provided, in 
addition to the mason’s tools, with ropes and torches. When we reached the 
place where I expected to find the door, no trace of any opening was visible, and 
I cursed my over-prudence in having closed it the night before. Repeated tappings 
on the wall at length produced a hollow sound; some more vigorous blows were 
followed by a clash, as the pick rang on metal. A few more strokes, and a stone 
was dislodged, bringing to light some shining substance behind. As stone after 
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stone was eagerly removed, bit by bit there was exposed«to view a complete 
suit of black plate armour. Last of all, towering above the tallest of us, there 
appeared the helmet, through whose open visor grinned—horror of horrors !—the 
eyeless features of a skull. 

We all started back in dismay: before us stood the actual Schwarzer Ritter, 
familiar by repute, if not by sight, to every one present; and it needed not the cat 
rampant on his helmet to tell me that there stood my unhappy ancestor, who had 
waited through all these centuries till his descendant should come and release him. 

Temporarily replacing the masonry, we left him to stand there yet a little 
longer, till a more fitting tomb should be found. Then continuing our search for 
the secret door, we were shortly rewarded by finding its whereabouts. The 
fastening baffling us, the men burst the door open by main force, and in single 
file we entered, and wound down the narrow stairs. When we reached the bottom 
the Graf said, “ Who will explore the depths beneath? A handsome reward to 
whoever will first venture.” 

I immediately said I would be the first; the reward I hoped to gain 
being more precious to me than gold. A lighted torch in my hand, I was 
lowered into the depths beneath, below the foundations of the castle, below the 
very dungeons. 

My eye had not long grown accustomed to the darkness before it fell on some 
object glittering in the torchlight: stooping to examine it more closely, I saw, 
half hidden by the dust of ages, and dimmed by the dank, foul atmosphere, a 
necklace of precious stones encircling the neck of a skeleton, the remains of whose 
tattered garments and long fair locks betokened it to be that of a woman. Convinced 
that I had made a discovery of grave importance, I signalled to the men above 
to draw me up, and, taking the necklace with me, handed it to the Graf. He 
recognised it as an heirloom of great value, worn in all early portraits of the 
ladies of the House, previous to the family tragedy, but never since that epoch ; 
nor was there any later mention of it among the family archives. Everything 
pointed to the fact that the skeleton was none other than that of the hapless 
Adela: the wretched girl, desiring to bring her lover a dowry, had doubtless put 
on her jewels in her flight. The Graf, greatly moved, gave orders for the 
Christian burial of all that remained of the ill-fated pair; then, calling me into his 
private room, said with trembling voice,— 

“Ulrich von Katzenstein, little did I think that our house should ever be 
beholden to yours. But for your timely aid last night, my daughter’s bones would 
now be mingling with those of her ancestress, and I should be a broken-hearted, 
childless old man. ‘Take her for your wife. You have saved her from a violent 
death, and you may yet save her from a lingering one. Since the day she knew 
that your real name and identity were those of our hated, hereditary foe, she has 
pined and drooped, and I have feared at times to see her fade away before 
our eyes. Take her, and may an old man’s blessing wipe out the curse of 


centuries ! ” 


H. M. LANGLAND. 
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DECEMBER. 
So sinks, the Old Year in the fomb of Time, 


All arapt in snows, and borne fo her last 


en 

With shrouded faces of full many a friend, 
(ho gathered from her smiles at joyous prime, 
‘Remembered stueets :and so,tuith solemn chime 
Passes fo where in ghostly shapes attend 

er sister Years, and must herselt descend 
To find her place in their dim, formless clime. 
O biller beauties of the quick year's close, 
(ith wholesome suns that warm the windy 
\s brealh 
1 Of Winker, -while beneath your dleamin§ snows, 
© «| Without a dream, the charmed Earth 

| slumbereth, — 

| Welift up hopeful brows, and walk as tho 
P| Who look for perfect life to follow deal 


A..L.BUDDEN. 
































FOOTBALL, 


HAKESPEARE has said of Cleopatra, ‘‘'Time cannot wither her nor custom 
stale her infinite variety,” and to football, as well, this saying may not be 
altogether inapplicable. The more we become acquainted with it, the more 

we understand its depths and intricacies, so much the more is our appreciation of 
it and attachment to it enhanced. ‘To an unskilled observer no doubt the game 
may appear un peu trop Anglais, the art that lies hid beneath a rough exterior 
may pass unnoticed, but for all that it is there, and needs but a closer intimacy 
to reveal its beauties. 

Football players can without hesitation lay claim both to length of ancestry and 
years of popularity for the game they love, but it was not till of recent date that 
it evoked the wide-spread enthusiasm it enjoys to-day. Started by our forefathers, 
fostered by our public schools, spread abroad by our universities and old boys’ 
clubs, it has gradually grown to such a vast extent that no village is complete 
without it, no boy but tries to play it. 

Public schools and universities, then, may claim and justly claim to have laid 
the foundations and built the structure of the game, which has produced such 
great results; but alone and unaided they could never have achieved for football 
the success and popularity which confront us on every side. This help was to be 
furnished by professionalism. 

Started of late years, it at first drew few satellites to its side; soon, however, 
more and more clubs followed the example of the few, until at last the country 
has become full of them, and teems with their partisans and admirers. 

The debt that football owes to professionals is in one way a large one; there 
can be no question about the help they have rendered the game: skill in passing, 
accuracy in play, the use of manceuvre and stratagem, have all received the greatest 
impetus from them ; they have in fine received the germs of the game from others 
and brought them to perfection. 

On the other hand, there is no inconsiderable danger to be apprehended from 
this spread of professionalism: its growth has been so rapid and popular that it 
has by now almost choked out amateurism in the North, and has its grasp upon 
that of the South. Professionals may be the best of men, and I for one have not 
a word to say against them, but the true game must be that which is played 
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simply and solely for itself and not for money. This true element is being 
gradually undermined and crushed by the superior growth and strength of the 
other, and year by year becomes more threatened with extinction. It will be a 
thousand pities if this fate befalls the amateur clubs of to-day. Professionals have 
been and are of great value to English football, but do they, as a rule, play the 
game in the highest and most sportsmanlike way? By this I mean, do they play 
for the pleasure of the game and the honour of their side? I am afraid this is 
not entirely the case. 

The great danger to all branches of sport seems to lie in the inducements 
which are held before the players: cups, medals and money are given on all sides 
as incentives to keen play. As long as this system is not carried too far there 
may not be much harm in it, but in some cases it has been suggested that 
professionals should receive an extra bonus to make them play up in an ordinary 
match. ‘That is to say, the honour of winning the match is of no account: money 
becomes the sole object; a good game will not be played unless so many pounds, 
shillings and pence are guaranteed to remunerate the personal efforts of each player. 

Professionals have a perfect right to demand the highest wages they can get for 
their services, but there is no reason why, when they have done this, they should 
require an extra bribe to make them play up to the best of their ability for their 
side. It should, then, be the strenuous effort of every one who has the good 
of the game at heart to eradicate as far as he can this growing tendency to 
offer players inducements to win: the system has indeed been for some time 
steadily on the increase, but much could yet be done if only a determined stand 
were made. 

Again, there should be in football a more friendly feeling between professionals 
and amateurs: in cricket the two associate on far better terms, and the result is 
that there is a great deal more respect and liking evinced between them. In 
football each class is too much inclined to look upon the other as his enemy, 
to consider him outside the pale, and to imagine that nothing good can come 
out of him. 

Football, then, has these three dangers to contend with: the decay of 
amateurism, the spread on all sides of inducements to win, and the want of better 
feeling between class and class of its exponents. 


There can be no question about the popularity of the game, but it may be 
asked how far this is a good thing or not. The advantages of it can be -easily 
seen. People who otherwise would spend their afternoon in the public-house, to 
the detriment of their health and pocket, come in their thousands to see a match; 
an opportunity is given them of keeping alive that love of sport which is inherent 
in every Englishman, and which has made him what he is. No one can _hesitate 
in saying that the game can but give a healthy amusement to its spectators, and 
the keen excitement which is aroused may’ be of the utmost good—may be— 
because if carried too far it leads to what, I am sure, all consider the greatest 
danger which attacks our sports, and that is betting—‘a fever at the core, fatal to 
him who bears, to all who ever bore.” 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell on the evils of this vice: they are apparent 
to every one, and have spoilt so many sports that it is almost impossible to find 
one free of them, and of the utmost importance that all, in so far as they can, 
should make it their object to stamp them out. Signs are not wanting to prove 
that the ever-growing popularity of football has been also attended by the spread 
of this evil, which kills all the wholesome enjoyment of the game and turns its 
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good into bad. The many speeches made against it by prominent members of 
the football world, the dastardly attacks on referees, the retirement from the game 
of at any rate one well-known player, all point to the fact that it is yearly on 
the increase. 

At the risk of wearying you, I should like to quote a recent address of Lord 
Dartmouth’s. “Cricket and football,” he said, “had an admirable moral influence 
over those who played them ; but there was a growing tendency to turn what ought 
only to be a healthy recreation into a mercenary transaction. With how much 
greater satisfaction should we contemplate the skill, pluck and endurance of which 
such brilliant evidence was given us in our great football contests if it were not 
that after every match many a hard-earned shilling would find its way into the 
wrong pocket, and many a sorrowing wife and hungry child would have reason to 
curse that love of sport on which Englishmen were wont to pride themselves !” 

Let not football, then, become a prey to this insidious disease: let it not be 
like an unweeded garden; let not things rank and gross possess it merely. 

There is perhaps a time in the history of games, as in the history of man, 
when the only remedy may lie in the rigorous use of the knife: the evil growth 
must be cut out to save the body, and betting must be stamped out to preserve 
the game. 

It was said the other day by an eminent authority in the football world~ that 
unless the followers of football could put a stop to betting, betting would put a 
stop to the game. ‘This shows how imminent the danger is and how strenuous 
should be the efforts of all to oppose it. 

Could this only be done, how much more pleasure would be extracted from a 
sport which, with all its faults, appeals to us so powerfully! Every one could join 
in, every one could look on at this most popular of games with the utmost enjoyment, 
tainted by no thought of the harm that might possibly accrue. 

Tennyson says, “I love that beauty should go beautifully”: let us too have it 
as our motto that a noble game should be played nobly. 


G. O. SMITH. 
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THE SHADOWS OVER THE WAY. 


Bigess little wife, to the window; look at them over the way! 
You can see on the blind their shadows, and watch them at 
their play. 
Open the casement a moment: the night is mild and still ; 
Hear the tread and tune of the dance, and the laughter merry and shrill ! 


One can almost guess the names, as each childish outline flies. 

Was not that head little Nan’s? ‘There’s no cheating a father’s eyes! 
Hark, what a chorus of shouts! Though I caught no single word, 
I could wager a silver penny our Katie’s voice I heard. 


Aren’t you glad, for the children’s sake, we let them share the fun, 

Though it means that we sit here alone till our Christmas Eve is done? 
And how good that the shadows are yonder, so plain on the blind, to say 
That the darlings, though absent, are near to us still, and happy and gay! 


What? are you weeping, dearest? A sob is in your throat ! 

Has my unheeding talk, then, startled a deeper note? 

Have I touched the old, old sorrow, yet throbbing within your breast, 
Which two whole years of peace have never quite laid to rest ? 


You are grieving again for the other, the lost little five-year-old, 

Joy of our heart and our eyes, with his curly locks of gold, 

Who, this very Christmas Eve, had he stayed with us, would have 
been seven ; 

And with him ’tis not ‘‘over the way,’’ but far off—you are thinking— 
in Heaven. 
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Far off, little wife? Why far off? Why farther than over the 
street ? 

Why should we deem that God’s Home is a distant, dim retreat ? 

If He is near us Himself, filling our lives with His grace, 

Why should those living in Him be banished to uttermost Space ? 


Ah, but we hunger to see them! Yes, dearest, and God knows 
how much ! 

How we yearn for one smile from our boy, a look from his 
eyes, or a touch ! 

Yet, if ’tis but ‘‘through the veil,’’ can we trace no shadows 
that tell 

Darkly to Faith as it gazes and waits, ‘‘He is here, he is well!’ 
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Ay, and ‘‘the veil’’ hides glory! With light it is all aglow ; 

Snatches of song are wafted sometimes to the watchers below ; 

There is music and mirth for God’s little ones, sure,.in the 
Father’s care, 

And we dare not grudge to our darling the joy of being there. 


Nor dare we grudge to the Father the joy of that winsome face, 
Least of all on this Holy Eve, which marks His own infinite 
grace : 


For the angels came with carols when ‘‘to us a Son was given’’; 


God grudged not His best to earth: shall we grudge our best 
to Heaven ? 


Come from the window, dear! - Let us wheel our chairs to the 
grate ; 

We will leave our grief with God, and cheerily talk and wait. 

We shall not wait long for them now to come from across the 
way, 

And the one in the Father’s House we shall kiss, too, again— 


some day. 
A. Capres TARBOLTON. 




























IRECK 


HE wind rose high: the storm 
was pitiless ; causing even the 
gas lamps of a London square 

to seem shaken to their depths, as the lights gleamed 

fitfully through their dimmed panes. ‘The trees—their 
parched pores gladly opening to the moisture, drooped 
their boughs, heavy with raindrops; cheered, maybe, 
after days of sultry heat and consuming dust; for 
/ the storm must pass, leaving them but stronger for 

the July tempest. 

The square was desolate, save for the figure of a man, stretched for shelter, if 
so it may be termed, beneath one of these dripping trees. It would seem as though 
he were oblivious, or at least heedless of what was passing around, for he lay 
motionless, with face downwards on the wet grass, as the hours rolled by. 

Midnight passed into early morning, and the storm was somewhat lessened, when 
a touch from the policeman on duty aroused him, and in response to an inquiry 
as to the cause of his unusual presence at that hour, he muttered that he had an 
attic somewhere, and rose to- go. 





The policeman bent in kindly fashion to assist him, exclaiming as he did so, 
for the worn garments were soaked with heavy rain. ‘The man was well known to 
him as a sweeper, who, upon taking up his position at the corner of the square, 
attracted his attention by the fact that he solicited no alms, acknowledging any 
tendered with a curt “Thank you.” At a glance the officer recognised the signs 
of happier days ; the patient ring in a voice that told of a past, when a murmur 
of poverty was a crime—that spoke plainly of a home, where xod/esse oblige, in 
true parlance, had carried all before it. All this, and more ; and though his mates 
were regaled afterwards with a shake of the head, and the words “ Another poor 
gent down at ’eel,” in his own way he felt the pathos of the position, and, had it 
been in his power now, would have offered to assist him home. He nodded, 
however, a kindly “ good-night,” which was barely noticed, and the man staggered 
off. It was almost daylight as he mounted the rickety stair leading to his garret, 
and unlocking the door, entered. As he did so, he cast a long look round the 
bare room; then, as though the sight of it brought back a memory of great 
bitterness, he shuddered, and, dropping upon a bench that stood against the wall, 
gave vent to a muttered imprecation. 

The last twenty-four hours had indeed helped to revive the dull misery, the 
passionate anger, that can fill a man’s heart as he stands, wrecked and alone, 
reviewing life, as in days gone by, might be to-day, but never to be again. Day 
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by day during the last few weeks, as he stood or sat patiently awaiting any kindly 
help, for the first time for many years, a sweet face had looked into his. A little 
fairy (so it seemed to him) of some five summers, waited by his side, to slip, at 
times, her weekly penny into his hand, which, biting his lip, he took, or to shake 
her tiny head with the words “ Not to-day, man.” He came to live upon that 
morning walk ; and his baby friend, with the strange instinctive sympathy—perhaps 
the rightful heritage of childhood—grew to regard him as her confidant, and many 
were the loud asides in which she assured him that nurse was as cross as two 
sticks, and there was no bearing her. 

But alas! this beautiful idyll had, on the morning prior to the stormy night 
been swept away by the discovery that the woman whom he cursed, as the author 
of his woe, was mother to the child who had now become the one ray of sunshine 
in his wretched existence. 

Again the morning’s scene rose vividly before him. He was watching, watching ! 
and at last the longed-for little form appeared. Eagerly he noted her every move- 
ment—the tiny limbs, the dancing face, the happy voice that announced “ I’m going 
with Mumsey to-day.” By what enchantment, he wondered, had that mother 
conjured this baby girl? and he raised his eyes. Then the sound of a stifled cry 
smote the ear, and, as the sweeper fell back upon the railings of the square, the 
face of the mother grew white, and passers by pausing to inquire the cause, moved 
on again content with the reply, that it was but a touch of pain, to which ke 
should have become accustomed ere now—and the pale-faced woman and child went 
on their way. Before the afternoon waned, however, the little one returned, and 
the servant accompanying her informed him that her mistress was grieved with his 
sudden illness of the morning, and expressing a hope that he was better, handed 
him a sealed envelope. His first impulse was to toss it to the winds, or to return 
it; but, on reflection, knowing the sender too well to fear the offering of alms, he 
decided to keep it, but no glance did he cast in the direction of his tiny friend, 
who, fearing that he was still ill, drew nearer, and laying a little hand upon his 
lisped softly,— 

“Poor man! and are you more comfy ?” 

This time he restrained no impulse. Was she not of the same blood? He 
almost struck the baby fingers, as he shook them from his arm, and turned away, 
heedless of the look of fear that spread over the child’s face, and the loudly 
expressed indignation of the nurse. Then, waiting with averted head, until certain 
that he was no longer observed, he opened the packet. Yes! it was as he had 
half suspected. She spoke of the anguish of the morning’s meeting, entreating 
him to go and see her. Would he go? .He smiled grimly,—he would, if only that 
she should taste but a tithe of the suffering that he had for so long endured. 

Night wore on, and he lay brooding, the furies of hatred rising in his breast 
unchecked. Nay! they were welcome guests. Again and again did he rehearse 
every bitter word, every cruel blow that he would deal her, and in mind gloated 
over the sorrow and pain which should be hers, when he should give full licence 
to his tongue. Hour succeeded hour; still he sat, his head buried in his hands. 
At last he rose, with limbs stiff and sore; he reached a cupboard in the wall, 
and drawing a bottle forth, drank long and heavily; then, staggering once more to 
the bench, and drawing a shred of blanket over him, fell into a troubled sleep. 

Nine o'clock striking that evening discovered a woman, a slight, tall figure, 
plainly robed in black, the sole occupant of a room belonging to one of the 
smaller houses in the square. Full of vague fears, and too unquiet to rest, 
she hurriedly paced from end to end of the room, sometimes pausing, intently 
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listening, then—the sounds dying into silence—she resumed her walk, talking rapidly 
to herself the while. 

“Surely he will meet me in a friendly spirit,’ she was saying: “he would 
hardly come otherwise; but still his treatment of littlke Blanche is not hopeful. 
The look he gave me to-day shows that he looks upon me as the author and 
finisher of his sad fate! It is barely just, and yet 2a 

At this moment the bell sounded, she drew herself together, and, leaning an arm 
upon the mantelshelf, waited quietly. She heard the footsteps of the servant along 
the passage, the hall door opened and closed, succeeded by a return of footsteps 
in the direction of her room. A moment more—and the sweeper was announced. 

Turning, she moved slowly down the length of the room, for the man remained 
standing as he had entered. But, on finding herself alone with him, restraint came 
to an end, and she hurried forward with hands extended, and the cry: “Oh, 
Bertie, I am so glad you have come!” 

Yet her greeting remained unanswered. Taking no notice of her outstretched 
hands, his face grew dark, and its expression lowering, as he inquired: “ You sent 
for me, and I am here. What do you want with me?” 

The woman shivered slightly. Here was no conciliatory spirit! But the 
memory of old friendship could not be repulsed. 

“To see you,” she cried, “and to tell you all that I felt when I saw you 
yesterday. Oh, it was so fearful! I heard you were doing well in Australia, and 
then to meet you like this. It was terrible.” 

A cynical smile wreathed itself round the man’s lips, even as hers trembled. 

“Am I to respond?” he asked grimly. 

“No! no!” was the eager reply. ‘You are to talk to me, and try to forget 
everything but the future—the future which shall yet make up doubly for the 
sorrow of the past. Bertie!” and her tone was almost pleading, “I know you 
blame me—I can feel it—but you have never condemned me as I condemn 
myself. Yet, after all, 1 never meant it. We were so young, so thoughtless 
together, it seemed to us at the time nothing but a piece of fun.” 

“Yes,” responded her companion, “nothing but a piece of fun; but I stand the 
brute I am to-day in consequence. Allow me to ¢a/k,” he proceeded sarcastically, 
seeing she was about to interrupt him, “since you wish it. Why, indeed, should 
I complain of being virtually kicked out of the service, because a girl, with jeering 
words and mocking smile, chose to egg on a high-spirited boy to rebellion against 
the orders of his commanding officer? Yes! by heaven,” he exclaimed bitterly, 
“it was that smile which did it,” and he relapsed into his sullen calm. 

* But,” exclaimed the woman indignantly, “you speak as though it were an 
intrigue, as though the consequences were intended; and you are well aware 
that they were not. I was nothing but a child when I married—that you know; 
and all of you, on your side, were nothing but a bevy of boys playing at men. 
Besides, when last we heard, you had left for Australia for some good post—at 
least, so we were told. And after all,” she continued hotly, as another bitter smile 
met her, ‘‘ you need not have fallen to this! You have relatives, you have friends, 
who would have done anything for you.” 

Her reproach goaded him, and he laughed—not pleasantly. 

“Farcical! I agree with you, that after life in a Household Cavalry regiment 
I should not be content to sit at a desk in a merchant's office in Melbourne. 
Strange! but true. I took to the bush next, and learnt what drink and other 
villainies could teach me; and, by-the-bye, one little episode I must not forget— 
my marriage! Not exactly perhaps what you would have chosen for me. Her 
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face was red, and her voice was loud, but that is not thought much of in an up- 
country bride.” 

Instinctively the figure opposite shrank back. How terrible he was! 

Noticing it, he laughed again. ‘Yes, not quite such an ideal marriage as 
your own, for instance, but good enough for such as I! ‘Then we were penniless, 
hungry, ragged. What could you expect? She left me for the first man we came 
across. I didn’t blame her, but I thought of home. Not sentimentally, but 
curiously! I worked my way back, reached the typical village in a seaman’s kit, 
unknown and undesired, so I gathered from the gossip; and only a slab spoke of 
the one who might have cared, so I held my peace and came to London. Have 
I talked enough ?” 

But the woman’s eyes were dim, her lips quivering, as, turning, she glanced 
quickly at the haggard face which had lost all its boyish outline, speaking so plainly 
of passions unsubdued and shattered hopes, at the worn, almost tattered clothes ; 
and her heart went forth to the old boy companion. 

Rising from her seat she moved towards him. He was bitter, he was reckless, 
but he would listen to her—he must listen! Reaching his side, she knelt beside 
him: it was sympathy, affection that was required now, and that she would strive to 
give him. 

“Bertie!” she commenced, her voice full of reality and sweetness, ‘‘ dear ‘old 
Bertie! I can’t say I am sorry for you—you have suffered too much for that; and 
if you tell me I have caused it all, you may do so, but then give me the power 
of undoing it. Will you listen to me?” 

There was no movement, so she continued,— 

“Try for a moment to look on the same old picture, but with other eyes. It 
is not new,—only that of a boy and girl, no more, and how they loved each other. 
But for his mother, she would have held first rank with him; and he came to this 
companion for sympathy in all his school troubles, in all his ambitions for the life 
that was epening so brightly before him, and he had it !—yes, he had it always. 
Then came the time when the girl had to put her hand into another’s, and touch 
some of the mysteries of life, where he could not follow; but even that did not 
break the chain of love which had drawn them together. Wien the news came 
that through her husband’s influence he was gazetted into his regiment, what 
equalled their delight? and the old confidences were renewed, all his boyish loves 
and heartaches being poured into her ears. Ah! what was he not capable of in 
those days! And even then what scrapes they got into together, and the other 
boys of the regiment joined. Oh! what fun it all was!” 

Here her voice took a lighter tone, as if the old life’s charm had power over 
the sadness of the moment, and even the man’s strained eye lost something of 
its deadness. 

“Sometimes the dear old colonel would turn sulky and come and lecture me, 
declaring that he would not have his regiment turned into a pack of schoolboys, 
finishing up with the warning that if David could not control me, trouble would 
come of it. And when you disobeyed his orders at the time of that miserable 
gambling business, I did all I could—indeed, indeed I did! I told him it was I 
who dared you, that I had enraged you, that it was my fault alone; and I gave 
him my promise that if he would but forgive that once, David would exchange, and 
he should have no more of me. My husband joined my pleadings, and we had 
just gained our end, when the news came that you were gone! Where? No one 
knew. Then things were grave, and we all felt it. What is the use of telling 
you how I suffered, how I pleaded with the colonel for further delay, how he 
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yielded (for you were always a favourite of his) and even granted you further leave ? 
But no news came, so there was nothing to do but to let matters take their course. 
Oh, Bertie!” she cried piteously, for the face opposite had relapsed into its former 
chill, “I have known sorrow too. My grief for you killed my little child,—my first ! 
Was I not punished? Then, when David went, the world was desolate, and I have 
only the child you know.” 

The man started, casting a keen glance at the slight figure, draped from head to 
foot in its sombre gown. ‘This was news to him, for never a thought had he 
given to aught but his own grief; but now even this was powerless to affect him. 
His blood at fever heat, bounding in his veins, kept time with the throbbing pulses ; 
his face, ashy white, threw out two hectic spots on his wan cheeks. 

“Have you finished?” he asked, steadying his voice with an effort ; “for then I 
will speak, and go.” 

“No! no!” she cried passionately ; “we cannot part like this. In the boy of 
years ago, there was all that went to build up the making of a noble man. Every 
impulse was honest and true, his reverence and trust for what was good were 
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childlike. And ne lives to-day! the boy was but father to the man,”—and with a 
quick gesture she laid her hand upon his arm, raising her eyes big with tears to his 
face. ‘We are weak; we have sinned, both you and I; but the future is yet our 
own. You are quite young—not thirty. Let us help you in any way you please, 
and the man’s fulfilment will be worthy of the boy’s promise.” 

‘There was a pause; then, moving from his side, she rose, and stood waiting. 
Had she succeeded? Was the spark, once so bright, aglow once more? But even 
as she waited the conviction grew that she had failed. The ashen hue of the face 
before her deepened, and its bright colour flamed afresh, as with unsteady gait he 
rose to his feet, for the first time during their interview turning his eyes upon her: 
eyes full of such vindictive hatred that she quailed instinctively, and for the moment 
shrank back appalled. Was he mad? 

But now his turn was come. His voice was low, as if difficult of control, as 
he spoke. 

“ Your plea is excellent, as the court would describe it,” said he ; “‘ but why waste 
words? they are useless. Your own showing of the past adds but another sting to 
the misery of the present. There is but one answer to every count. No! no! no! 
The boy of years gone by is dead. Dead! do you hear? and dead by a woman’s 
smile. And the man of to-day lives with but one object, one desire—to make her 
taste somewhat of his bitterness.” His eyes were wild, his voice was rising with 
thick troubled breath. ‘“ Somewhere they tell of a beggar lying at the rich man’s 
gate ; and the beggar will lie, and die there now, ere he will accept one grain of the 
charity that would tend to lull into ease the heart that has wrought his misery.” 

With shaking limbs he made his way to the door, whilst, speechless with fear, 
she watched him go; for in her heart the certainty was gaining ground, that through 
some means he was beyond his own control. But, the door reached, he turned 
once more. 

“If I may be allowed to suggest anything,” he remarked, “perhaps it might be 
as well to keep the child from contact with its mother’s wreck” ; and there followed 
a smile so fearful in its evil that the woman’s heart sank within her as she cried,— 
“What do you mean? Bertie! are you ill, or mad?” 

To this there was no response, save the harsh clanging of the hall door, and 
the woman fell upon her knees and sobbed. Minutes passed; still she knelt. Oh, 
that for the thoughtlessness of youth such terrible recompense should be required ! 
lf only its consequences could be foreshadowed ! 

When at length she rose, sounds in the house intimating that closing for the 
night was imminent, her face had once again assumed its pitiful calm, and with a 
fixed resolve she went above to her sleeping child. Long did she bend over the 
little crib, musing as to what she should demand from its tiny occupant. ‘The soft 
touch of baby fists at her throat, the innocent smile of childhood, had soothed too 
many heartaches, rousing again and yet again fresh courage in her own bleeding 
breast, to allow her to doubt their efficacy throughout the wide world, and she knew 
they would not fail her now. Upon careful review of the evening’s conversation, she, 
becoming convinced that her companion’s wild manner and words were but the 
precursor of some deadly sickness, determined to leave no stone unturned to repair 
the error of the past, as far as lay in her power—which error, whether rightly or 
wrongly, was attributed to her influence. But upon striving to put her resolve into 
effect, all endeavours to trace its object proved fruitless, for, from the evening on 
which she had last seen him, he disappeared, and his place in the square knew 
him no more. 

Weeks rolled by, summer days passed into autumn, and November’s dark hours 
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and gloomy fogs were once more the order of the day, when a bent, shrunken 
figure again took up his seemingly forsaken stand. A glance conveyed the fact 
that he was but now recovering from severe illness. The exposure of that memorable 
July night, coupled with the torrent of passion that had swept over him, revenged 
itself by laying him low with a sharp attack of rheumatic fever. 

On the night in question he had returned home with fever high. Wasted and 
worn, disease rapidly seized him, and ere twenty-four hours had elapsed, he was 
raging in delirium. Removal to the hospital followed, and for many weary weeks 
he lay upon a bed of pain, exhaustion mercifully preventing thought; but upon 
power returning to the aching limbs, it brought fresh impetus to the vindictive 
feelings which had seized him prior to the fever. With revenge now ripe in his 
heart, he retook his place at the corner of the square, gladdened, it may be, by 
the sound of the hollow cough which caused many a passer-by to turn, gazing with 
pity at its victim. 

But the object of his hatred he saw no more. Yet day by day her child 
passed by and smiled. A little pitiful, timid smile at first, as though fearful of its 
reception, but as time wore on, it grew bolder; and one day, weaving itself in and 
out amongst the tangled mazes of his brain, it took possession, changing the bitter 
glance into an averted one, though it was not possible to ignore the consciousness 
of what passed him daily. 

-The short November days gave place to shorter December ones, and the 
bent figure grew more bent, the haggard face more haggard. Sometimes, with 
childhood’s sweet sympathy, a little step halted by his side, and he would feel two 
questioning eyes upon him; but no welcome being forthcoming, it passed along, 
leaving him to his dream, and numbing weakness, that often now caused oblivion of 
all else. 

Days became alike to him—he lost count of time—and Christmas day drew 
near. Snow had fallen heavily, topping the house roofs of the square, and feathering 
the trees as they bent beneath its weight. Christmas Eve was come, a raw, bleak 
forenoon, and as the sweeper caught the rejoicings of passers by at the seasonable 
weather, he shivered, whilst drawing his thin coat tighter across his chest, and 
closing his eyes, leant against the railings for support. 

It may have been seconds, or hours that passed, when he was aroused by a 
gentle pull at his sleeve. By his side stood the well-known little figure, her bright 
face (framed in soft grey fur) raised beseechingly to his. She could not see the 
eyes were dazed; there was no anger in them—that with childlike instinct she 
knew ; so, without pausing for further encouragement, she smiled, and thrusting one 
little hand into his, said in a loud whisper: “ You are quite kind to me to-day, 
aren’t you, poor man ? for to-morrow is Christmas ; and there, this is for your stocking. 
I made it all myself.” 

Then, delighted at her unrebuffed reception, she darted off, turning again before 
passing out of sight, for a farewell smile. Then only did the dazed look leave the 
man’s face. He opened the soft paper parcel—tenderly, it almost seemed—and 
within was a little comforter, neither very large nor very warm, but it had taken 
many hours of anxious thought and preparation. Some one approached, and, thrusting 
it within his breast pocket, it lay warm upon his heart. A great fatigue seemed 
to come upon him, he would wait no longer; and he bent his steps in the direction 
of home. 

Christmas morning rose brightly, and the rays of a wintry sun shone through the 
frosted panes of London windows. 

One touched a room where a woman stood, her child within her arms, upon 
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whose upturned face she pressed passionate kisses, born of gratitude and mother’s 
love. Her child’s offering of peace had been accepted. Must not all be well ? 

Dew falls on the just and unjust, and rays of light on the rich and poor ; so it 
chanced that a longer and brighter one stole in a garret’s pane, and played on the 
figure of a man stretched at full length upon a bench. The face in its long rest 
was white, but peaceful, and upon its lips hovered what might be the reflection of 
a smile. The room was bare; it held no treasure, save a little knitted scarf that 
twined in and out of the still hands folded upon his breast. 

Yes! all was well, for if the wreck had foundered on a woman’s smile, it now 
rested upon that of her little child. 


BETTY Rak. 
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E are now in the season of Books for 

Boys, Tales of Adventure and the 

like ; the writing of which, since I was a 
boy, has become a 
specialised art and 
has passed into the 
hands of experts. As 
a mere amateur I feel 
shy of making a sug- 
gestion to thesehighly 
capable gentlemen ; 
but as a_ constant 
admirer who, towards 
Christmas, wistfully 
revisits the glimpses 





of his boyhood— 


‘Like faithful hound returning 
For old sake’s sake to each loved track 
With heart and memory burning,” — 


I make bold to tell them there is something 
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I miss in the new books. They give us 
hard riding, hard fighting, hair-breadth 
escapes, shipwrecks, desert marches, buried 
treasures, sagacious savages, pale captives 
and comic relief, all in the gallant old style. 
They nurse the Sons of Empire on the old 
ideals of courage, resourcefulness, loyalty. 
But somehow they do not, in the old fashion, 
tell the boy how to “do things.” They tell 
how the savages attacked and were repulsed ; 
but they do not tell, at sufficient length for 
my old-fashioned taste, how the trees were 
cut and sawn and how the palisade was 
built. With all due respect for the famous 
footprint in “Robinson Crusoe” and_ for 
Friday’s equally famous adventure with the 
bear, I confess that, for one boy at least, 
these were not the gems of the story. What 
he revelled in was the business of building 
the house, plaiting baskets, cutting out and 
rigging the boat :— 
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‘* Having fitted my mast and sail, and tried the 
boat, I found she would sail very well. Then I 
made little lockers, or boxes, at either end of my 
boat, to put provisions, necessaries and ammuni- 
tion, etc., into, to be kept dry, either from rain or 
the spray of the sea; and a little long hollow 
place I cut in the inside of the boat, where I 
could lay my gun, making a flap to hang down 
over it to keep it dry. I fixed my umbrella also 
in a step at the stern, like a mast, to stand over 
my head, and keep the heat of the sun off me, 
like an awning... .” 


So he describes every detail, every small 
difficulty, every small dodge to overcome 
or circumvent it: and these were the diffi- 
culties and dodges which exercised the 
young Crusoes of the nursery and school- 
room. Be pleased to understand that I have 
not a word to say against the footprint or 
the fighting : for these all the rest was often 
but preparation, though the preparation was 
quite good enough fun to be an end in 
itself. And this is just what our writers 
nowadays forget or neglect. A boy wants 
to know what happened to the people in the 
story ; but still more eagerly he wants to be 
told how they “did things” ; and in a boy’s 
book the time spent in explaining this is 
never wasted. Here—and, so far as I can 
discover, nowhere else—resides the perennial 
charm of “ Masterman Ready” and “ The 
Swiss Family Robinson.” The personages 
in those immortal tales are stockish to the 
last degree ; virtuous and respectable after 
a fashion which, to any urchin reasonably 
endowed with original sin, must (one would 
suppose) be positively repellent. But inde- 
fatigably they “do things”; and in the 
round of their fascinating occupations their 
tiresome moral worth is forgotten and for- 
given. The Reverend Johann David Wyss 
did his best to draw the Robinson boys for 
us as little prigs ; but the story itself defeated 
all his efforts. Prigs do not build in trees, 
or ride onagers and buffaloes, or build and 
launch pinnaces, or wear belts of tiger-cats’ 
tails, or harpoon turtles: at any rate you 
will never persuade a boy that prigs do 
these things, and perhaps the boy’s instinct 
is right. 

Books do not depend on their authors 
alone ; and “The Swiss Family Robinson” 
filtered clear of priggishness by the minds of 
its young readers is: possibly a far better 
tale than the Reverend Johann David Wyss 
wrote it. The higher criticism will always 
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treat his book with scorn. As literature, to 
be sure, it will not endure five minutes’ 





comparison with “ Robinson Crusoe.” But 
NO SHIPWRECKED MAN SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT THEM 
Wyss nevertheless had the secret; and 


Marryat had it; and Charles Reade in his 
“Foul Play.” Shipwreck a man on a desert 
island, and to the reader, as to the castaway 
himself, the business of making a table or 
discovering and preparing a dinner becomes 
just as important as the business of fighting 
with savages. 


AVE you ever wondered in what case 
the most of us would find ourselves 
were we suddenly transported out of the 
civilisation which we know, with its comforts 
and conveniences, into some new world where 
we must reconstruct it for ourselves? Sup- 
pose, for instance, we were to wake up one 
fine morning, in Mars— 
‘* Not in entire forgetfulness,” 
but, on the contrary, with the liveliest 
recollection of this planet of ours, with 
its express trains and Atlantic liners ; its 
telegraphs, telephones, and electric light ; 
its chronometers, photographs, sparkling 
wines, musical instruments, anzsthetics ; 
its mines, smelting-works, foundries, mints, 
banks and exchanges; its ligaments of 
commerce and co-operation; its delicate 
systems of law and credit? We may assume 
that the Martians would want to hear all 
we could tell. But how much could we tell ? 
How far could we help them to construct— 


let us say—a railway engine? I might 


draw the outside of one, after a fashion, 
and assure them that one had carried me 
from London to Exeter in three hours and 
three-quarters ; that steam was its motive 
power, and its brake was worked by com- 
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pressed air. But how the steam was applied 
to produce its astonishing result I could 
no more explain than if Watt and Stephen- 
son had never lived. Concerning chloroform 
I might say (with my dictionary) that it was 
“a colourless volatile liquid, much used to 
produce insensibility,” and yet be betraying 
no secret. I did once, at school, learn how 
to make a thermometer; and I can make 
an omelet as well as most ama- 
teurs. But I know neither how 
photographs are taken, nor how 
a watch is put together, nor 
precisely what happens when I 
send a telegram; nor what 
“contango” is. Of nine-tenths 
of the religious denominations 
in Great Britain I could give 
no account, and my theory of 
rotation of crops would leave a 
great deal to be desired. The truth is, the 
blessings of civilisation are so many that a 
man must take a fair proportion of them 
for, granted ; and so, in a sense, with each 
new gain he loses something. Civilisation 
no doubt is better for him than savagery, 
peace than war. But just as in times of 
peace a man may live and acquire con- 
sideration, and go to his grave without 
having once proved, even to himself, what 
sort of man he is—without having met with 
the pinch that proves him a coward or a 
hero—so in a state of civilisation he may 
attain a ripe age without exercise, or even 
consciousness, of some of his rarest faculties. 
Man, as well as the dog or the rabbit, 
must pay the price of his domestication ; 
and the first instalment is the loss of the 
“trapper’s eye,” as I may call it, though as 
a matter of fact it includes all the senses. 
Do you remember the opening passage 
of Mr. Hardy’s “Under the Greenwood 
Tree ” ?>— 





**To dwellers in a wood, almost every species 
of tree has its voice as well as its feature. At 
the passing of the breeze, the fir-trees sob and 
moan no less distinctly than they rock ; the holly 
whistles as it battles with itself; the ash hisses 
amid its quiverings ; the beech rustles while its 
flat boughs rise and fall. And winter, which 
modifies the note of such trees as shed their 
leaves, does not destroy their individuality. 

‘On a cold and starry Christmas-eve, less than 
a generation ago, a man was passing along a lane 
in the darkness of a plantation that whispered 
thus distinctively to his intelligence. . . .” 
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I wonder how many of us would be able 
to read this music in a dark plantation? 
Yet it was once in our power to learn, and 
we have forfeited the accomplishment for an 
assortment of such trifles as the multipli- 
cation table, book-keeping by double entry, 
a discriminating taste in and old 
furniture, an ingenious theory concerning 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. 


music 


To this day most 
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children are born with the trapper’s eye, and 
do their little best to educate it on their own 
account until the elders get hold of them 
and pack them off to school. A glance 
from this window of mine at a passing ship 
tells me not half so much as it tells a certain 
small boy of my acquaintance. He will 
recognise a vessel in the distance while I 
am training the glasses upon it ; and while I 
am piecing my observations together and 
drawing my _ inferences, — “ Brigantine: 
stern-davits — therefore a Scandinavian : 
deck-houses painted white and light green 
—therefore probably a Dane: red chain- 
plates, therefore almost certainly a Dane,” 
—he takes in all the features at a glance, as 
you would recognise an acquaintance in the 
street ; and in a trice Iam informed when 
last the vessel visited us, and where she 
anchored, and that she has bought a new 
boat or carries her old boats differently, and 
so forth : until I feel that what passes before 
my older eyes is but the vision of a dream, 
and could accept for gospel Plato’s parable 
of the shadows on the cave. It is humiliat- 
ing ; and I turn for consolation, as so many 
of us turn in time, to Montaigne :— 

**T was borne and brought up in the Countrie, 
and amidst husbandry ; I have, since my prede- 
cessours quit me the place and possession of the 
goods I enjoy, both businesse and husbandry in 
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hand. I cannot yet cast account either with penne 
or Counters. There are divers of our French 
coins I know not: nor can I distinguish of one 
graine from another, be it in the field or in the 
barne, unless it be very apparent: nor do I 
scarcely know the difference betweene the Cabidge 
or Lettice in my garden. I understand not the 
names of the most usuall tooles about husbandrie, 
nor of the meanest principles of tillage, which 
most children know. I was never skilfull in 
Mechanicall arts, nor in Traffike or knowledge of 
Merchandize, nor in the diversitie and nature of 
fruits, wines or cakes, nor can I make a Hawke, 
physick a Horse, or teach a Dogge. And since I 
must make ful shew of my shame or ignorance, it 
is not yet a moneth since, that I was found to be 
ignorant wherto Leven serveth to 

withal ; or what it was to cunne wine. 


make bread 
” 
If one so alert, so untiringly inquisitive as 
Montaigne can make this confession, I say 
that we may all take courage again. 


HILDREN gradually lose the gift of 
observation after they are sent to 
school, where (by the wisdom of pedagogues) 
teaching is directed upon the ear rather 
than upon the eye,—except when it concerns 
language, which being mainly dependent on 
the ear, is taught as a matter of course by 
eyesight. But here and there one escapes 
and preserves the faculty beyond childhood ; 
and if, as so rarely happens, he have also 
the gift of imparting what he sees, he 
becomes, like Richard Jefferies, a wonder in 
his generation. I think that women are 
far less apt than men to lose it: possibly 
because, as Sir Austin Feverel tells us, 
“Woman will be the last thing civilised by 
Man.” Certainly they have hitherto suffered 
less than men at the hands of the pedagogue; 
and, let us hope, will continue to suffer less, 
in spite of themselves. They do not, of 
course, waste the gift on forestry and hunt- 
ing; they wait until the wild animal is 
killed and made into clothing or an orna- 
ment of clothing. But no one, I take it, 
will quarrel with the assertion that two 
seconds is* ample time for one woman to 


* Some one, however, may quarrel with the 
grammar. Js two seconds ample time, or ave 
it? Mr. Jerome says that a woman’s arms 
around a man’s neck is an anchor. His critics 
say they isn’t. I wish some grammarian would 
clear up the dispute. 
neck is no anchor at all—or a 
one, at the best. 


One arm around a man’s 
** small bower ” 
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take complete stock of another’s attire, in- 
cluding jewels ; and five minutes in a strange 


a geetifen. 
rm 





room enough to suggest to her fifty infer- 
ences, mostly accurate, extending from the 
narrow problems of housekeeping over the 
entire field of female ethics. Mr. Barrie in 
his Window in Thrums, devotes a whole 
chapter to an illustration of this astonishing 
cleverness. Leeby is taken by her father to 
call on the minister’s bride ; and the minis- 
ter’s bride afterwards suggests that Leeby’s 
wits are sadly in need of sharpening: “ It 
is a pity she cannot make use of her eyes, 
if not of her tongue.” Leeby, on her return, 
had something to say of the minister's 
bride :— 


‘*¢ Ay, I was in ane o’ the bedrooms too . . . it 
was economically furnished. There was nae carpet 
below the wax-cloth ; na, there was nane below 
the bed either.’ 

“** Was ’t a grand bed ?’ 

**¢Tt had a fell lot o’ brass aboot it, but there 
was juist one pair o’ blankets. I thocht it was 
gey shabby, hae’n the ewer a different pattern 
frae the basin; ay, an’ there was juist a poker 
in the fireplace, there was nae tangs.’ 

“Vea, yea; they’ll hae but one set o’ bedroom 
fireirons. The tangs ‘ll be in anither room. 
Tod, that’s no sae michty grand for Edinborg. 
What like was she hersel’ ?’ 

***QOu, very ladylike and saft spoken. 
canty body an’ frank. 


She’s a 
She wears her hair low 
on the left side to hod (hide) a scar, an’ there’s 
twa warts on her richt hand.’ 

‘¢* There hadna been a fire i’ the parlour ?’ 

*** No, but it was ready to licht. 
sticks and paper in ’t. 
dressmaker’s journal.’ 

*** Ve say so? She'll make her ain frocks.’ ” 


There was 
The paper was oot 0’ a 


HE backwoods are cleared ; and having 
cleared them and let in civilisation, the 
pioneer gives way to the specialist. We 


tame but one another still, as Shirley sang ; 
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and in the act of tri- 
umphing over the red 
man, the white settler 






Pt prophesies his own ex- 
ISCOVERY . . - . . 

fo j, tinction. The specialist 
ROMANCE || —the sanitary engineer 


i) | " 

!' or certificated plumber 
— strikes us as un- 
romantic by comparison ; 
but part of the reason 
is, no doubt, that we 
have not had time to 
discover the romance in him— 

** And all unseen 
Romance brought up the nine-fifteen.” 


If for a moment we may consider a man as 
a man and apart from civilisation’s need for 
him, the gain of the specialist is that, towards 
a single end, he trains one or two of his 
native faculties to perfection or something 
like it. His possible loss is twofold. To 
begin with, in elaborating one faculty he 
may neglect and stunt others of which some 
degree of development is included in any 
high conception of manhood. It is nonsense 
to pretend that certificated plumbing or the 
study of Letto-Slavish roots is directly detri- 
mental to a man’s resourcefulness or courage. 
But it is nonsense also to pretend that they 
foster these qualities as a life in the back- 
woods would foster them. And no one will 
deny that resourcefulness and courage are 
included in the highest conception of man- 
hood, which remains surprisingly primitive. 
It is not perhaps astonishing that I should 
fail to convince a small boy that writing 
b_ ks is as noble a means of livelihood as 





working a ship; but it is astonishing (and, I 
may add, distressing) that I should fail to 
convince myself. 

In the second place, many of the possi- 
bilities of a perfected faculty are missed by 
constraining it to a single form of employ- 
ment. No doubt it serves society that a 
man should keep this highest skill in blinkers 
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and continue to do the same thing day after 
day, repeating perfection. But somehow it 
heightens one’s opinion of the man himself 
that he should find the whole field for his 
skill and be confident in it. I like the story 
of Melchior, the famous guide, told by Mr. 
C. E. Matthews in Messrs. Cunningham and 
Abney’s “ Pioneers of the Alps.” One winter 
Melchior was tempted over to England to 
visit some of his old friends. He arrived at 
London Bridge Station in the thick of a 
genuine London fog. He was met by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen and Mr. Hinchliff, who ac- 
companied him on foot to Mr. Hinchlift’s 
rooms in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. A day or 
two later the same party found themselves 
at the same station on their return from 
Woolwich. “Now, Melchior,” said Mr. 
Hinchliff, “you shall lead us back home.” 
Promptly the great guide 
seen a larger town than Berne) took up the 
challenge, and led the way without difficulty, 
pausing only once, as if to examine the 
landmarks, at the foot of Chancery Lane. 

It was Captain Edward Pellew, afterwards 
Lord Exmouth, who—as we in the Duchy 
are proud to remember—being in 1793 ap- 
pointed to command the Mymphe frigate, 
sent for a crew of Cornish miners to join him 
at Spithead, believing that the conditions of 
their work underground bred a_ peculiar 
resourcefulness, and ‘that he could easily 
adapt their acquired skill to gunnery. On 
June 17th he sailed out of Falmouth ; and 
falling in next day with the French frigate 
Cléopatre, brought her to action in two hours 
and, in his own words “ dished her up in fifty 
minutes”—one of the swiftest and most 
brilliant actions of the war. As a set-off to 
this, however, I am bound to say that one of 
our story-tellers, the late Mr. Tregelles, had 
a less historical anecdote illustrating the 
extreme unhandiness of our miners at sea. 
The story was avowedly taken from the lips 
of one who had travelled down to St. Ives 
with a friend and hired a boat there :— 


who had never 


‘*Us got in the boat, and I steer’d en, and us 
went out of the bay pretty and steady as ever you 


zee. Nothing could be viner or prettier. Us got 
out some ways and Bill began to feel bad. I ses, 
‘Us must turn round and go home.’ He ses, 


‘How do ’ee do it?’ I ses, ‘You must get out 
and take en by the head and turn en round, just 
like you do a hoss.’ He ses, ‘I can’t : can you?’ 
I ses, ‘ I’m a-steering ofen. How can I do it?’ 


He ses, ‘ Why don’t ’ee try? I can’t swum.’ I 
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ses, ‘No more can’t I... Us be lost men.’ Us 
was going out to zea fast, and gived ourselves up 
for lost. Ses I, ‘’Tis time for us to think of our 
latter end. What have ee din to make ee afeard 
what'll be done by ee?’ ‘I arn't a din naught,’ 
ses he. Ses I, ‘You must have. Have ee ever 
coveted your neighbour’s wive? J han’t.’ ‘No,’ 
ses he, ‘I never could abide the woman...’” 


—and so forth. The droll tale ends in their 
running foul ofa pilchard seine, capsizing the 
boat, and finding themselves in a tuck-net 
with thousands of pilchards. 


HERE isa simple and easy game which 

I invented for myself some years ago, 

and have often used to while away an empty 
hour—say while lounging at some rural rail- 
way-station after a day’s walk. The brain is 
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then in no condition to weave stories or tag 
verses together, or follow any but the loosest, 
most trivial ways of thought. Exercise and 
long draughts of the fresh air have lulled it 
to that happy phlegm so prettily described 
for us by Stevenson in his essay on Walking 
Tours. And in this state it amuses me to 
test it by asking, “Suppose now you had 
dropped on this spot out of the clouds: by 
what signs could you discover in what part 
of England you were? and how closely could 
you determine the season of the year?’ I 
can promise you that, as you grow clever 
at it, this childish game will become almost 
exciting. The trees, fields, and wayside 
flowers are your great helps ; but even these 
have to be learnt. Sounds, such as the 
distant crack of guns, will tell you something, 
and so very likely will the colour of the sky, 
the birds flying across it, sometimes even 
the contents of a railway truck. Some 
peculiarity in the build of a neighbouring 
cottage will take a deal of significance. You 
learn too in what order the trees take on 
their autumn tints, and on what soil they do 
it soonest. Nay, if—and I daresay it is even 
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betting—you start unable from a distance 
to assign these tints, you soon find yourself 
discriminating and arranging them in their 
scale of colour—beech, oak, chestnut, elm, 
birch, maple, and wild cherry. In what 
order come the spring buds? And _ how is 
the order affected by shelter and exposure ? 
In what month of the year, and for how 
long, do the leaves smell almost as potently 
as flowers? In what parts of England do 
the labourers use long-handled spades? In 
what fishing-villages are lug-sails preferred 
to the cutter-rig, and why? And could you 
roughly divide off the districts where cottages 
are roofed with tiles from the districts where 
they are roofed with slate? And what 
seasons are indicated by the croaking of 
frogs, the cries of the corncrake and lapwing, 
the distant expiring screech of the cottager’s 


ig? 
pig! 


HAVE heard it related of Dickens that, 

after a passing glance into a_ shop 
window, he could enumerate all the articles 
displayed there and 
describe their posi- 
tions. And Gustave 
Doré claimed to 
possess a_ similar 
gift : his eye—as he 
used to put it—had 
“a drop of collo- 
dium on the retina.” 
Most painters and 
novelists, I imagine, 
would find this mar- 
vellous faculty some- ! 
thingofa nuisance. Like Macaulay’s memory, 
or a very small-meshed net, it scoops up 
impartially the important and the unim- 
portant, and burdens its possessor with the 
job of sifting out the rubbish. Of late years 
we have been making far too much of 
observation in art: or perhaps it would be 
wiser to say that we have been making far 
too little of something else—the power to 
divine the unseen by the scen. 








‘*T remember,” says Mr. Henry James, ‘‘an 


English novelist, a woman of genius, telling me 
that she was once commended for the impression 
she had managed to give in one of her tales of the 
nature and way of life of the French Protestant 
youth. She had been asked where she learned 
so much about this recondite being ; she had been 
congratulated on her peculiar opportunities. These 
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opportunities consisted in her having once, in 
Paris, as she ascended a staircase, passed an open 
door, where, in the household of a fasteur, some 
of the young 
round a finished 


Protestants were seated at table 
meal. The glimpse made a 
picture ; it lasted only a moment, but that moment 
was experience. She had got her direct personal 
impression, and she turned out her type.” 

Mr. James does not hold up this little 
story as an example for aspiring novelists. 
The young lady had the gift of divining 
the unseen from the seen. It is the true 
novelist’s gift ; and without it, observation 
is but counting buttons. 





A MAN may pick up his knowledge of 
. the world in vastly different ways. He 
may, for instance, like Wendell Holmes’s 
famous talker, get it in alpha- 
betical order out of an ency- 
clopeedia. That gentleman, 
you will remember, knew all 
about the Andes, the Apen- 
nines and the Appalachians, 
but had nothing to say about 
Ararat, for the simple reason 
that the “New American 
Cyclopedia” had not yet 
reached vol. ii., and vol. i. stopped short at 
Araguay. It is more romantic to pick up 
your information in a less compendious 
manner. The knowledge you acquire by 
keeping your own eyes and ears _inces- 
santly open and alert will assuredly be less 
complete, but, by way of compensation, it 
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is yours. It will differ from the “ store 
article” as a library which you have 
collected for yourself will differ from 
one which you have merely inherited ; 


and though you do not need to have this 
difference explained, yet (for the sake of a 
delightful piece of writing) it will be worth 
your while to look up the explanation given 
by Mr. Birrell in a little essay on Book- 
buying (Oditer Dicta: Second Series). 
Holmes himself, to the end of his days, 
collected scraps of knowledge indefatigably. 
He was far in his seventy-seventh year when 
in 1886 he came across the Atlantic to visit 
us, and saw the Derby run, and in Windsor 
Park happened on the hawthorns in bloom 
and heard the cuckoo for the first time in 
his life. (How queerly it sounds to a Briton ! 
The hawthorn and the cuckoo fill our litera- 
ture: and here was a man steeped in its 
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traditions who must wait until his seventy- 
seventh year before making the acquaintance 
ofeither. “ I had always,” he says, “ thought 
of the hawthorn as a pretty shrub, growing 
in hedges ; as big as a currant bush, or a 
barberry bush, or some humble plant of 
that character. I was surprised to see it a 
tree, standing by itself, 
and making the most 
delicious roof a pair of 
young lovers could 
imagine to sit under. 
It looked at a little 
distance like a young 
apple-tree covered with 
new - fallen snow. I 
shall never see the word 
‘hawthorn’ in poctry again without the 
image of a small but far from chilling 
canopy rising before me.” A glimpse of 
hawthorn, the call of a cuckoo—things so 
small and common may rank among the 
great rewards of life; and I daresay they 
did to this spiritual descendant of ‘Chaucer 
and the poets whose work he had worshipped 
as heartily as any Englishman throughout 
his well-spent days.) 

The Doctor was suffering from a severe 
cold when he visited Oxford and received in 
the Sheldonian his degree of D.C.L., honoris 
causdé, amid uproarious applause from the 
gallery — applause which from a_ back 
seat I helped to swell; e¢ hac meminisse 
juvat. His cold (he laments) caused him 
to miss a good deal; but he records with 
careful detail how he measured a wych-elm 
in Magdalen. A string was procured and 
carried round the trunk, above the spread of 
the roots and below that of the branches, 
so as to give the smallest circumference. 
He was curious to know how this tree would 
compare with his New England elms. 





A 
YAWTHORM 
ROMANCE 


** About sixteen feet is the measurement of a 
large elm. . . . From twenty-two to twenty-three 
feet is the ordinary maximum of the very largest 
I never found but one exceed it: that 
was the great Springfield elm, which looked as if 
it might have been formed by the coalescence, 
from the earliest period of growth, of two young 
trees. When I measured this, in 1837, it was 
twenty-four feet eight inches in circumference, at 
five feet from the ground, growing larger above 
and below. 


trees, 


I remembered this tree well as we 
measured the string which was to tell the size of 
its English rival As we came near the end of 
the string, I felt as I did when I was looking at 
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the last dash of Ormonde and The Bard at Epsom. 
Twenty feet, and a long piece of string left.— 
Twenty-one.—Twenty-two.—Twenty three.— An 
extra heartbeat or two.—Twenty-four !—Twenty- 
five and six inches over !!—The Springfield elm 
may have grown a foot or more since I measured 
it, fifty years ago, but the tree at Magdalen stands 
ahead of all my old measurements.” 





With like courage did Samuel Johnson at 
the age of sixty-four venture on his voyage 
among the Hebrides, and with a like fresh- 
ness and liveliness of curiosity to support and 
carry him through. Johnson was born in 
1709 and Holmes in 1809, and it used to 
amuse the American to lay his own progress 
in life alongside that of the great English- 
man, “as though the two were passing 
through the world like a pair of oxen with 
the yoke of just a century between them.” 
He used to take down his Boswell and see 
“what Johnson was about.” Johnson, to be 
sure, did not measure trees during his High- 
land tour ; but he complained with sufficient 
vivacity that there were no trees to measure, 
Two years later we find him 
setting out for France and 
noting all he sees—the colour 
of the Queen’s riding-habit, the 
manufacture of looking-glasses, 
the cost of a dinner, the retail 
price of Sansterre’s bottled 
beer. At home in his garret he 
kept a heap of vine-leaves, and 
weighed them from time to 
time as the sap perished. At 
the age of seventy-four he could 
talk with ease and authority on 
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Jams—for all the world like the greatest 
living exemplar of that brisk curiosity which 
seems to be the secret cf perpetual youth. 
A year or two ago a small newsboy was 
haled into the police court and charged with 
having shouted “Fatal Accident to Mr. 
Gladstone ! The Right Honourable Gentle- 
man succumbs to a Steam Roller !”—and 
was fined for disseminating false news. He 
should have been rewarded for the per- 
spicacity of his invention, and for wedding 
realism with the fine old Aristotelian truth 
that fiction is more philosophical than fact. 
“T would plant a great many currants,” said 
Dr. Johnson, at the age of seventy-four ; 
“the fruit is good, and they make a pretty 
sweetmeat.” 


a bring the imagination of a child to 

bear upon the facts of life—that is the 
function which, to my thinking, the old books 
fulfilled, with their accounts of the contriv- 
ances and makeshifts of castaway mariners. 
A “ Guide to Knowledge” purveys the facts, 
but shuts out the imagination; a tale of 
boot-and-saddle, hair-breadth escapes and 
marvellous happenings, plays up to the 
imagination, but too often slurs over the 
facts in the hurry of the narrative. But the 
building of a tent, or the construction of a 
fireplace, can be made every whit as fasci- 
nating as a single-handed combat against a 
horde of savages. Let us have the combats 
by all means ; but let us also learn how to 
“do things” in the old wise spirit of make- 
believe. 


A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 
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GABRIELE VON BULOW, 
Daughter of Wilhelm von Humpoldt. 
A Memoir compiled from the Family 
Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt 
and his Children, 1791-1887. Trans- 
lated by Crtara NoRDLINGER. 
With Portraits and a Preface by 
Sir Epwarp B. Ma tet, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., etc. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





The LIFE and LETTERS of| 
ROBtRI BROWNING. By Mrs. 
SUTHERLAND ORR, With Portrait 
and Steel Engraving of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s Study in De Vere Gardens. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


The GAMEKEEPER at 
HOME, By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
With lilustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HOURS In a LIBRARY. By 
LESLIE STEPHEN. Revised, Re- 
arranged, and Cheaper Edition, 
with additional chapters. Three 
vols, Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


A SHORT HISTORY of the 
RENAISSANCE in IVALY. Taken 
from the work of John Addington 
Symonds, By Lieut -Col. ALFRED 
Pearson. With a Steel Engraving 
of arecent Portrait of Mr. Symonds. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 








NOVELS. 


By H. S. Merriman. 


With twelve Full-page Illustra- 


tions. By H. S. MerRiMAN. 
Edited by THE SOWERS. By H. S. Merriman. Sixteenth 
Edition. 


With twelve Full-page Illustra- 
Second Edition. 


With eight Full-page Illustra- 
By Conan Doy.Le 
By S. R. Crockett, 
By Mrs. Humpury 


By Mrs. Humpury Warp. Sixteenth 


By CLIvE 


By Anna HowartH 


By Francis H. Harpy. 


By Mrs. De ta PAsTuRE. 


SIR CHARLES HALLE’ s 
LIFE and LETIERS: being an 
Autobiography (Bap So) with Cor- 
respondence and Diaries. Edited 
by his Son, C. E. Hatté, and his 
Daughter, Marie Hatrt. With 
two Portraits. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The MEMOIRS of BARON 
THIEBAULT (late Lieutenant- 
General in the French Army). 
With Recollections of the Republic, 
the Consulate, and the Empire. 
Translated and Condensed by 
A. J. Butter, M.A Translator of 
the ‘‘Memoirs of Marbot.” Two 
vols, With two Portraits and two 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 28s. 


JESS. By H. Riper Hacearp. New 
Illustrated and thoroughly Revised 
Edition. With twelve Full-page 
Illustrations by MauRIcE GRIFFEN- 
HAGEN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will be happy to forward a copy of their Catalogue post free on application. 





London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 


15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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ANTHONY HOPE’S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL 


The Prisoner of Zenda 


(The Sequel te which is commenced in the present number of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine ”) 
was originally published in 


ARROWSMItTE’s 3/6 SERIES, 


Of which the following is a complete list :—/ 


Vol. I. Three Men in a Boat . Jerome K. Jerome. | yy yyy 
(To say Nothing of the Dog) ij . 
II. The End of a Life ... . Even Puittports. XVII, 
Ill. Diary of a Pilgrimage . Jerome K, Jerome. XVIII. 
IV. Recalled to Life... ... GRANT ALLEN, XIX, 
V. A Frenchman in America Max O’Re-t. XX. 
L, A. WEATHERLY XXI 
VI. The Supernatural 7... AND 
J. N. MASKELYNE. XXII. 
VII. The White Hat ae ... Finch Mason, XXIII. 
VIII. Fifty Pounds fora Wife ... A. L. Gryn. XXIV, 
IX. A Tiger’s Cub .. Even PuHILtpotts, 
| X. When I Lived in Bohemia... Fercus Hume. XXV. 
GerorGe GROSSMITH XXVI 
j XI. The Diary of a Nobody { AND . 
WEEDONGROSSMITH XXVIL 
| XII. Flying Visits ... Harry Furniss. 
XIII, “Life in Him Yet” tee St. Joun | XXVIII 
F sigs RAIKEs, XXIX, 
XIV. Br. Paull’s Theory ... «. Mrs, A. M. Dient, XXX 
XV. Claud Brennan ote . Joun Ferrars, aa 








BrIsToL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 








{ The Great Shadow and Ac D 
Beyond the City A. Conan Doyvte. 
Three Brace of Love=s... Harotp YAtiincs, 


The Prisoner of Zenda... AntHony Hore. 
Neighbours of Ours . Henry W,NEvinson. 
Station Stories ... . Murray Cator. 


Peter Steele, the } Horace G. Hutcuin- 
Cricketer SON. 
Dead Man’s Courts . Maurice H. Hervey 
“Not Exactly” ... ... E. M. Srooxe, 
Minor Dialogues ... W. Perr Ripce. 
‘ee - ArTHUR WILLIAM 
Scctuttonst a’ BECKETT. 
Dartmoor... . Maurice.H. Hervey 
The nneesthe Duchess } AntuHony Hope, 


A Bride’s Madness . ALLEN Upwarp. 
The Sack of Monte Carlo Wa ter FRritu. 


Tue Hon. Sruart 
Lord Dullborough ERSKINE, 


The following is a list of ARROWSMITH'S BRISTOL LIBRARY, Feap. 8vo, 1/= each, of which 


CALLED BACK, by HUGH CONWAY, 


Was Vol. I., of which 364,000 Copies have been sold. 
1. Called Back .. os .. Hucu Conway. 42. The Rajah and oe aneres . Wittram Sime, 
2, Brown Eyes .. .. May CROMMELIN. 43» Behind the Kafes i . Mary ALBERT. 
3» Dark Days .. .. HuGH Conway. 44. The Demoniac . WALTER Besant. 
4. Fort Minster, M.P. eo SIR - Reep, K.C.B. 45. Our Boys and Girls at School |. HENRY J. Barker, B.A. 
5. The Red Cardinal .. Mrs, Frances Ettior. 46. The Coroner’s Understudy . Cartan Cog, 
6. The Tinted Venus .. F. ANSTEY. 47. A Romance of the Moors - Mona Cairp. 
7. Jonathan's Home .. .. ALAN DALE. 48. The Shield of Love . B. L. Farjeon. 
8. Slings and Arrows .. .. HuGu Conway. 49. A Spinster's —~ . Mrs. A. PHILLIPS, 
g. Out ot the Mists .. Daniet Dormer. 50. The Avenging of . Bennett Cott. 
10. Kate Percival .. Mrs, J. Comyns Carr, 51. Travellers Tales . “ . Edited by E. A. Morton 
11. Kalee’s Shrine .. GRANT ALLEN. 52. The Great Shadow sis .. A. Conan Doy Le, 
> The Mark of ain : 2 ieeeekoe 53- Harry Forrester, late Blankth 4 “ina 
14. Pluck . ; . STRANGE WINTER, 54 A Gem of Cremona . B. M. VERE and 
15. Dear Life . Rs. |. E. PANTON. * A Chef D'Euvre.. E. Brarr-OLIPHANT 
Olga Pek... {Jun Grea ae © Sees Gacoee erase 
17. Whose Hand? or, The . G, Wits and 56. December Roses « - . Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Mystery of No Man's Heath Tue Hon. Mrs. GREENE. 57. The Tres . GILBERT PaRKER. 
18, That Winter Night . . RoBERT BUCHANAN, 58. The Tele ll “and Other | w.H.S 
19. The ‘Guilty River . Wirgie Cotiins Stories ©. a TACPOOLE. 
20. Fatal Shadows ee .. Mrs. L. L. Lewis. 59. At the Sign of the Wicket E. B. V. Curistian. 
21. | aemay = d Wang .. . Hon. i WINGFIELD, _ a mains the Hartge S.M. CRAWLEY-BoEvEY 
22. Patty’s Partner a : EAN MIDDLEMASsS. Te liom an 
23. “V2.” i Domedy of Errors. Epwarp Rose. Other Stories .. }a. St. Joun Apcock. 
24, The Park Lane Mystery OsEPH Hatton. 62. The Indiscretion of the Duchess AntHony Hope. 
25. Friend MacDonald. A Ax O’RELL. 63. An Apostle of Freedom . Epwin Huaues, B.A. 
26. Katharine Regina .. . WALTER Besant. 64. England v. Australia .. . N. PENTELOw. 
27. Jan Verclootz .» MATTHEW STRONG. 65. The Adventures of Arthur ) Top By HIMSELF, 
28. The Cliff Myst ss .- HAMILTON AIDE. se by Road, Rail, i and chronicled by 
29. Asa Bird to Ythe nare . GERTRUDE WARDEN. . RIcHARD Morton. 
30 Tracked Out . . ARTHUR W. A’BECKETT. 66. In the ‘Smoke of War . WALTER Raymonp. 
31 A Society Clown “ ° ce pose 4 67. ae, phy x _ a c 
RANDER MATIHEWS an 68. Toldinthe Pavilion .. LFRED COCHRANE. 
32 Check and Counter-Check {Groner H. Jessop. 69. How's That? Including “ A) Harry Furniss. 
33. The Inner House .. . WALTER BESANT. Century of Grace.” Verses. \e - MILLIKEN. 
34. A Vagabond Will .. . W. G. Waters. Cricket Sketches E. B. V. CurisTIan, 
35- Ser saw be-all . -. Eocar Leg. 70% = — iy w . Frep WHISHAW. 
. Tro! s Dilemma . St. AuUBYN. 71, The every of Jane Vercee 
= Jacq iva. . Max O’RELL. and — tories, MaserQuitter-Coucu 
38. The whe Doubts of Dives os ” WALTER BESANT. 72. The W: és . H. Riper Haccarp, 
39% — * of mae GREENWOOD. 73- The County cn eimai R. S. Homes. 
40. HardLuck .. ARTHUR W. A’BECKETT. 74. The Millionaire Teo G. Woop. 
41. Two and re; 1 -} Euizapern GLAISTER. arkersville 
ale of Four 75. Pepita of the me. -, . TigHe Hopkins. 





Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LimIreb. 
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IMPORTANT FEATURES 


IN 


Cassell’s 
Magazine 


FOR DECEMBER, 
Price 6d., 
which begins the NEW VOLUME :— 


1. A thrilling Serial Story 
on KLONDYKE, by 
HEADON HILL, entitled 
‘‘Dead Man’s Gold,’’ 
will be commenced. 


2. The First of a New Series 
of Short Stories of Ad- 
venture by MAX PEM- 
BERTON. 


3. A SPECIAL PLATE, 
consisting of an ex- 
quisite reproduction of 
the stirring Picture by 
ERNEST CROFTS, 
R.A., entitled ‘‘The At- 
tack on the Gatehouse 
of the Chateau of Hou- 
goumont— Waterloo. ’’ 





NEW GIFT BOOKS 


Published by 
CASSELL & COMPANY. 


RIVERS OF THE SOUTH AND WEST 
COASTS. Illustrated throughout by leading Artists. 


PICTORIAL ENGLAND AND WALES. 
With upwards of 320 beautiful Illustrations prepared 
from Copyright Photographs. Cloth, gs. ; on superior 
paper, half Persian, in box, 15s, net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the 
Landing of Julius Cesar to the Present Day. By 
H. O. ArNnotp-Forster, M.P. Illustrated. 5s. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY DOCTOR. A New 
and Original Work. ByaMepicat Man. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. A History 
for the People. By the Very Rev. H. D, M. Spence, 
D.D. Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated. Vols. I. and II. 
6s. each. 


WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA: 
Being the Adventures and Observations of a Field 
Naturalist and an Animal Photographer. By RicHARD 
Kgarton, F.Z.S. Illustrated by a Special Frontis- 
piece, and 175 Pictures of Wild Birds, Animal, 
etc., from Photographs taken direct from Nature by 
Cuerry KearTon, 21s. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. By F.E. 


Hume, F.L.S., F.S.A. -With 200 beautiful Coloured 


Plates. Popular Edition. Complete insvols. 3s. 6d. 
each, 
FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. With 


200 beautiful Coloured Plates by F. E. Hutmr, F.L.S., 
F.S.A., and Descriptive Text by SHirtey Hisperp. 
Popular Edition. Complete in 5 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART YEARLY 
VOLUME. With about 1rooo Choice Illustrations, 
and a Series of Special Piates. ars. 
THE STORY OF THE SUN. By Sir 


Rosert Batt, LL.D., etc. With 8 Coloured Plates. 
Cheap Edition. ros. 6d. 





Rew Works of Fiction. 


BY A HAIR’S-BREADTH. By Heapon 
Hit 6s 
CUPID’S GARDEN. Stories by ELten 


THORNEYCROFT Fow er. 6s. 
A LIMITED SUCCESS. By Saran Prt. 6s. 


THE WROTHAMS OF WROTHAM 
COURT. By Francis H. FRESHFIELD. 6s. 


Illustrated Edition of SENTI- 
MENTAL TOMMY. By J. M. Barrig. _Illus- 
rated by W. HatHerRELt, R.I. 6s. 


An 





*.* A Copy of Cassell and Company's List of New AND FortHcominc VoLUMES 
for the Season 1897-8 will be sent post free on applica‘ion. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BUILDING OF THE EMPIRE: The Story of England’s Growth 


from Elizabeth to Victoria. By Atrrep T. Story, Author of “ The Life of John Linnell,” “ William 

Blake,” etc. With Photogravure Portraits of Queen Elizabeth and of Queen Victoria, and upwards of 

xo other Portraits and Illustrations from Contemporary Prints. 2 vols. Large crown 8vo. 14s, 
AQUITAINE: A Traveller’s Tales. By WickHAM FLower, F.S.A. With 12 


Full-page Photogravures, and numerous other Illustrations by Jos—EpH PENNELL. Demy 4to. 63s. net. 


THE JOURNALS OF WALTER WHITE, Assistant Secretary to the 


Royal Society. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


SOCIAL SWITZERLAND: Studies of Present-Day Social Movements and 


Legislation in the Swiss Republic. By W. H. Dawson, Author of ‘‘Germany and the Germans,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ART OF PAINTING IN THE QUEEN’S REIGN: Being a 


Glance at some of the Painters and Paintings of the Period. By A. G. Temp te, F.S.A., Director of the 
Guildhall Gallery, London. With upwards of 60 Collotype Illustrations, reproduced from the Works of 
the Chief Artists of the Period. Demy 4to. £3 3s. net. 

SPORT AND TRAVEL IN INDIA AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 
By A. G, Bacor, late 6oth Rifles (‘‘ Bagatelle’’), Author of ‘Sporting Sketches,” “‘Men We have Met in 
the Field,” etc. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

NATURE AND SPORT IN SOUTH AFRICA. By H. Anperson 


Brypen, Author of “Gun and Camera in Southern Africa,” “‘ Kloof and Karroo,” etc. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

IN JUTLAND WITH A CYCLE. By Cuartes Epwarpes, Author of 
‘Letters from Crete,” ‘Sardinia and the Sardes,” etc. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FOUR POETS. Selections from the Works of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley. 


and Keats. With Introduction by Oswatp CrAwrurpD. Uniform in size and binding with “ Lyrical 
Verse from Elizabeth to Victoria.” Small crown 8vo, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH EPIGRAMS AND EPITAPHS. Collected and Edited, with 


Introduction, Notes, and Index, by AuBRey STEWART. With 3 Woodcut Portraits by SypNey ADAMSON. 
Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, gilt top, 2s.; limp calf, 4s. (Forming Vol. 3 of “Chapman's Diamond Library.”) 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 











A GREAT CANADIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


THE FORGE IN THE FOREST. 
By PROFESSOR CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
With Seven Full-Page Illustrations by HENRY SANDHAM, R.C.A. 


The Literary World says: ‘‘ The book may be recommended to all readers as a good exciting story, written with 
a very scholarly pen, and especially those readers who love a study of fresh woods and pastures new, from the hand of one 
intimate alike by collection of traditions and by personal familiarity with their scenes. It was Professor Roberts who 
wrote the celebrated poem for Dominion Day.”—* DouGLas SLADEN.” 


The JOURNAL of COUNTESS FRANCOISE KRASINSKA 
(GREAT-GRANDMOTHER OF VICTOR EMMANUEL). 
Translated by KASIMIR DZIEKONSKA. 
With a Portrait and other Illustrations. 16mo, gilt top, deckel edges, and a special cover design, 5s. 


‘This is a quaint little book, full of delicate charm,”"—Academy. 

‘* Her journal strikes many a note of rare and delicate charm, and few readers who take it up will set it down without 
feeling that they have made acquaintance with a very original and attractive personality and a singularly vivid picture of 
manners.” —7he Times. 


STUDIES IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
By FRANK PODMORE. 
Demy 8vo. With Plans and Illustrations, 12s. 


This full and careful study of an engrossing subject discusses all the principal cases of so-called spiritistic manifestations 
adduced by the Society for Psychical Research, and tests their credibility. Hallucinations, ghost, haunted houses, 
spiritualistic séances, and every other form of superstition are logically investigated, with the most interesting and striking 
results, 





MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S COLLECTED POEMS. 


COLLECTED POEMS. 
. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Crown 8vo. With a Portrait, 6s. 


In this volume will be found all the best and most popular verses from Mr. Austin Dobson’s earlier books, together 
with several poems which have not hitherto appeared in book-form. The present, in short, may be regarded as the definitive 
edtion of its author’s work. 








Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER anp CO., LimiTep, 


PaTERNOSTER House, CHARING Cross Roap, W.C. 
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GIVEN 
AWAY 


A 
BRILLIANT 
NOVEL 


BRANT 
ALLEN 


forming 
a separate 
(Windsor size) 
volume, 
containing about 
140,000 words. 








WITH EXQUISITE 
FULL-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY 


C.J. JACOMB-HOOD 








GIVEN AWAY 
WITH THE 


XMAS 
WINDSOR 
MAGAZINE 





THE XMAS NO. OF THE 
‘“‘BIGGEST, BRIGHTEST, AND BEST’”’ 


MAGAZINE, 


THE WINDSOR 


IS THE MOST MARVELLOUS VALUE 
IN _ LITERATURE EVER GIVEN. 











It contains 


A LONG STORY BY A POWERFUL NOVELETTE BY 


IAN MACLAREN. CUY BOOTHBY. 


Stories by 


W. W. JACOBS, ADA CAMBRIDGE, 
I. ZANGWILL, WILLIAM WESTALL, 
ETHEL TURNER, L. T. MEADE, 

L. Fe AUSTIN, and others. 





THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


ce 
ErRONSTAD TT,” 
By MAX PEMBERTON, 
Beautifully Illustrated by A. FORESTIER. 





Many DELIGHTFUL ARTICLES 


By C. B. FRY, E. W. WILLIAMS, etc. 





Nearly 400 splendidly Illustrated pages! 
ONE SHILLING. 





WARD, LOCK, & CO., LIMITED, 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST 


Of Books for Christmas Presents. 


POSSSHSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSOOOOS 


MISS SECRETARY ETHEL: a Story for Girls of To-Day 


By ELiinor DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of “The Disagreeable Duke,” etc. Illustrated by 
Harry Furniss. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 45. 


THE GARDEN OF DELIGHT, and other Fairy Tales. 


By Netra Syretr, Author of ‘‘ Nobody's Fault,” etc. Illustrated by NELLIE SyRETT. In 
1 vol., large 8vo, handsomely bound, price 5s. 


YOUNG NIN. By F. W. Rosinson, Author of “Grandmother's 


Money,” etc. 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 


SUNSET. By Beatrice Wuitsy. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE AWAKENING OF MARY 
FENWICK. 
PART OF THE PROPERTY. 


SALTED WITH FIRE. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. | 








1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
Each in 1 vol , crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
ONE REASON WHY. 
IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 





By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 


Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 
ROBERT FALCONER. | ALEC FORBES. 
SIR GIBBIE. 


FAMOUS BRITISH WAR-SHIPS: and their Commanders. 


By WALTER Woop, Author of “ Barrack and Battlefield.’ With Portrait of Admiral Viscount 
Nelson. 1 vol., large crown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s. 


THE TAME FOX, and other Sketches. By FINCH Mason. 


With six full-page Coloured Illustrations. 1 vol., large crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


BARRACK AND BATTLEFIELD: Tales of the Service 


at Home and Abroad. By WALTER Woop. I vol., large crown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. With 


Illustrations by HuGu Riviere. 1 vol., large crown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
Each in one vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 
DONOVAN. | IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. | WON BY WAITING. 
WE TWO. | KNIGHT ERRANT. | A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


WORKS BY THE LATE MRS. OLIPHANT. 
NEw and CHEAPER EDITION, uniformly bound in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price HALF-A-CROWN. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’. 
ADAM GRAEME. | AGNES. | A ROSE IN JUNE. 
LAIRD OF NORLAW. LIFE OF IRVING. PHGBE JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


The following CHEAP EDITIONS are now ready. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, red cloth, price Half-a-Crown. 


GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY. By F.W. | LORD BRACKENBURY. By AmeuiaP. 
ROBINSON. EDWARDs. 


























NO CHURCH. By F. W. Rosinson. 

MARGARET AND HER BRIDES- 
MAIDS. By the Author of ‘‘ The Valley 
of a Hundred Fires.” 

BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Ametia B. 
EDWARDS. 





THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 
FIRES. By the Author of ‘ Margaret 
and Her Bridesmaids.” 

THROUGH THE LONG NIGHT. By 
Mrs. E. LYNN LINION, 





Lonpon : HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





MORE TRAMPS ABROAD. By Mark Twain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

THIS LITTLE WORLD. By Davip CuristTIE 
Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 

MY CONTEMPORARIES in FICTION. By 
Davip Curistig Murray. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 

THREE PARTNERS; or The Big Strike on Heavy 
Tree Hill. By Bret Harte. With 8 Illustrations by J. 
Guticu. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

By the RISE of the RIVER: Tales and Sketches 
in South Tynedale. By Austin Crare, Author of ‘ For 
the Love of a Lass,” etc. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

The EXPRESS MESSENGER;; ani Other Tales 
of the Rail. By Cy Warman. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d._ 

The THREE DISGRACES, etc. By Justin 
McCartnuy, M.P., Author of ‘‘Dear Lady Disdain.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3. 6d. 

A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES From 1880 to 
the DIAMOND JUBILEE. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
(Uniform with the LIBRARY EDITION of the First Four 
Volumes. ) 

TALES from the VELD. By ERNEsT GLANVILLE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Golden Rock,” etc. With 12 Illustrations 
by M. Nisset. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The SECRET of WYVYERN TOWERS. By T.W. 
Speicut, Author of ‘‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke” 
(Gentleman's Annual for 1897). Demy 8vo, decorated 
cover, Is. 

The WITCH-WIFE. By SARAH TYTLER, Author 

___of ‘The Macdonald Lass.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. __ 

JETSAM. By OweEN HALL, Author of ‘‘ The Track 


of a Storm.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The TRACK of a STORM. By Owen Hatt. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The DRAM-SHOP (l’'Assommoir). By EMILE 
Zota. Authorised Version. Edited by ERNEST ALFRED 
VizeETELLy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The CITY of REFUGE. By Wa rer Besant. 
ae Frontispiece by F. S. Witson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER. By WattTer Besant. (Uni- 
form with the Cheap Edition of ‘‘ LONDON.”) With a 
Frontispiece etched by F. S. Wacker, R.P.E., and 120 
—e by W. Patten and others. ” Demy 8v0, cloth, 
78. 


The SUICIDE CLUB; and The RAJAH'S DIA- 
MOND. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. With 8 lllustra- 
___tions by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
























































POPULAR EDITION OF MARK TWAIN'S WORKS. 
In Uniform Style. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, blue 
cloth, 3s. 6¢. each, 


worm Twain s Choice | The Stolen White Ele- 
hant. 
Life on the Missis- 
sippl. 
The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. 
The Gilded Age. 


A Yankee at the Court 
of King Ar hur. 


The American Claim- 


ant. 
The £1,000,000 
Bank-Note. 


Puddn’head Wilson. 





Mark Twain’ s Library 
of Humour. 

The!Innocents Abroad 

Roughing It; and The 
Innocents at Home. 

The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. 

bee _Sanyer, Detec- 


A Tramp Abroad. 


The Prince and the 
Pauper. 








NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS, 


A Woman Intervenes. 


Dr. Rumecy's Patient. 
By Rosert Barr. L. 2 


By MEADE 
and Cuirrorp HALiFax, 
M.D. 


Revenge. By RoBert 
“a Cynthia. By LEonaRD 
aaa’ Diary. By ANNE MerrIck. 
OATES. 
The Last Entry. B 
Interference. By B. M. W. CLarK paste. , 
CROKER. ‘, 
: A Racin Rubber. 
A re Person. By By pon SMART. 
. - CROKER, : 
The Cruciform Mark, 
The Chronicles of ; 


: 3y Ricarpo STEPHENS, 
Michael Danevitch. By 1.B. 
Dick Donovan, 


An Easy-Going Fel- 





The Queen's Cup. low. By C. J. Witts. 
~— ” oe A Nineteenth ey ag 

Peter’s Wife. By Mrs. Miracle. By “ 
HUNGERFORD. (Louts Seine my 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS, 

ne ag “Poetry for Children” and ‘“‘ Prince Dorus.” 
With 2 Portraits and a Facsimile. 

THOMAS HOOD'S CHOICE WORKS in Prose 


and Verse. With Life, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S COM- 
PLETE WORKS. With Life, Anecdotes, and 10 Full-page 
Illustrations. 


DEAN SWIFT'S CHOICE WORKS in Prose 


and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles. 


ARTEMUS WARD'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


With Portrait and Facsimile. 


BRET HARTE’S CHOICE WORKS in Prose and 


Verse. With Introduction by J. M. Bettew, Portrait, and 
50 Illustrations. 


SHAKESPEARE the BOY. With Sketches of the 
Home and School Life, the Games and Sports, the 
Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By Dr. 
Wituiam J. Rotes. With 42 Illustrations Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The LIFE of J. M.W. TURNER, R.A. Founded 
on Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow- 
Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. With 8 Illus- 
trations in Colours and 2 Woodcuts. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 





38. 6d. 
SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN 
ANNE. By Joun Asuton. With 84 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (Constituent 
Assembly, 1789-91). By Justin Huntity McCarthy. 
Vols. Iil. and IV. (completing the work). Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, ons each. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By J. RAmsosson. 
Translated by C. B. Pirman. With ro Coloured Plates 
and 63 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
Translated and Edited by J. ELtarp Gores, F.R.A.S 
With 3 Plates and 281 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth 
extra, tos. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES. By the Rev. 
E. C. Brewer, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Reader’s Hand- 
book,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 




















LONDON : 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 


111, ST. Martin’s LANE, W.C. 
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FROM MR. JAMES BOWDEN’S LIST. 


NOW READY. Crown 8v0, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

VICTORIAN LITERATURE. Sixty Years of Books and Bookmen. By CLEMENT K, 
SHORTER, Author of ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté and her Circle,” etc. 

In this handbook to Victorian literature, Mr. Shorter has succeeded in presenting an epitomised but 
comerestmare review of English literature and literary men during the last sixty years. The value of such a 
work to every man or woman who recognises that a wide acquaintance with modern literature is practically 
indispensable nowadays must be apparent at a glance. 

NOW READY. Crown 8vo, very attractively bound, cloth gilt, 6s. 

PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF NELSON. By W. Crark Russet, Author 
of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc, With Photogravure from the famous ‘‘ Hoppner” Portrait, 
and numerous Illustrations. 

Mr. Clark Russell has never done better work than this life of our great naval hero. Well illustrated and 
handsomely bound, the volume bids fair to become one of the most popular gift-books of the season. 

NOW READY. NEW NOVEL by JOSEPH HOCKING, Crown 8v0, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

AND SHALL TRELAWNEY DIE? By Joseru Hockine, Author of “ The Birthright,” 

etc. With Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. 
By THE SAME AUTHOR, 
SECOND EDITION, TWELFTH THOUSAND. Crown 8v0, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE BIRTHRIGHT. By Joseru Hockinc. With Illustrations by HAROLD PIFFARD. 

_ The Spectator says:—‘* This volume proves beyond all doubt that Mr. Hocking has mastered the art of the 
historical romancist. ‘The Birthright’ is, in its way, quite as well constructed, as well written, and as full of 
interest, as any story that has come from the pen of Mr. Conan Doyle or Mr. Stanley Weyman.” 

SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 

METHODIST IDYLLS. By Harry Linpsay. 








The Sun says:—‘‘A most admirable attempt to throw into permanent form some portraits of the old and 
re F As a study in Methodism, Mr. Lindsay's book can be cordially and heartily 
commended. 


The Leeds Mercury says :—* It is no exaggeration to say that ‘ Methodist Idylls’ is one of the most refreshing 
and wholesome books which we have lately had offered to us.” 


NEW BOOK by CUTCLIFFE HYNE. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 
THE ‘* PARADISE’? COAL BOAT. By Cutciirre Hyneg, Author of ‘‘ The Recipe 
for Diamonds,” etc. 
The Pall Mall Gasette says :—“ In his tales of the sea, in his pictures of life on reckless traders, in his types 
of dare-devil seamen, Mr. Hyne is only equalled by Rudyard Kipling.” 
he Morning Leader says :—“‘ Mr. Hyne knows the secret of free and boisterous life on land and sea; he can 
spin a smuggler’s yarn, or tell a tale of lynching, with the best man going.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S NEW WORK. 
Long 8vo, attractive wrapper, 1s. ; cloth gilt, 1s. €d. 
““IF I WERE GOD.’’ A Conversation. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, Author of “ The 
Religion of a Literary Man,” etc. 
A eee daring but reverent attempt to deal with the terrible problem of the presence of moral and physical 
evil, first Edition of ten thousand sold before publication. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHARMER: A Seaside Comedy. By SHAN F, BuLtock, Author of ‘‘By Thrasna 
River,” etc. 

The Daily Mail says:—‘‘ Mr. Bullock is one of the foremost of the very few present-day writers who can 
interpret the rural Irish character with truth and sympathy. I am doubtful whether, taken altogether, he does 
not excel even Miss Jane Barlow in the ability to present the spirit and genius of the Irish iy ocg : : 

The Morning Leader says :—“ Mr. Bullock has added very appreciably to the gaiety of the English-speaking 
people by his latest novel. . . . There is no tragedy about ‘The Charmer’; all is comedy of the purest kind.” 

Feap. 8vo, buckram, 340 pp., 35. 6d. 
LAZY LESSONS AND ESSAYS ON CONDUCT, and 


Feap. 8vo, buckram, 192 pp., 2s. 6d. 


LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the late Wm. Bricuty RaANps. With Introductions by 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 

The Westminster Gasette says :—‘‘ For reading to children, or for children to read for themselves, we know 
of no books of the kind likely to be more enjoyable and at the same time more informing, helpful, and 
stimulating.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE WHITE SLAVES OF ENGLAND. By Roserr H. SHERARD. With about 
40 Illustrations by HAROLD PIFFARD. 
The Daily News says :—‘‘ A terrible picture of some of the most deadly trades in the kingdom, Mr. Sherard 
has done an important work in again directing attention to one of the greatest scandals of our civilisation.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
EAST END IDYLLS. By A. St. JoHn Apvcock. With an Introduction by the Hon. and 
REV. JAMES ADDERLEY. 

The Sun says:—“It does not need any actual experience of East End life to tell the reader of these ‘ East 
End Idylls’ that they are the work of a master-hand.” 

NOW READY. NEW BOOK by Mrs. HUMPHRY. Long 8vo, cloth, round corners, 15. 


MANNERS FOR WOMEN. By Mrs. Humpury (“ Madge” of Zruth). A Companion 


Volume to ‘‘ Manners for Men,” now in its Twenty-fifth Thousand. 





Lonp2N: JAMES BOWDEN, to, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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JOHN LANE’S CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


LULLABY LAND: Poems for Children. Edited by KENNETH GRAHAME. With 


20> Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Uniform with Stevenson's “ Child’s Garden of Verses,” Setoun’s “ The 
Child World,” and Lowry's “ Make-Believe.” Uncut or gilt edges. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALL THE WAY TO FAIRYLAND. by Evetyn Snarp. With Coloured 


Illustrations by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. Unitorm with ‘‘Wymps” by the same Author. Small 4to, decorated 
cover, 6s. 


KING LONGBEARD. By Barrincton Maccrecor. With over 100 Illustrations 


by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MAKING MATTHIAS. By J.S. FLetcuer. With over 40 Illustrations and 


Decorations by Lucy Kemp-Welch, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE CHILD WHO WILL NEVER GROW OLD. By K. Dovctas Kine. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CINDERELLA’S PICTURE BOOK. By Water Crane. Containing: 
I. CINDERELLA. II. PUSS IN BOOTS. III. VALENTINE AND ORSON. 
The three bound in one volume, with a decorative cloth cover, end-papers, and a newly written and designed 


pene and Se ay By Walter Crane. Uniform with ‘ Mother Hubbard’s Picture Book,” and ‘ This 
ittle Pig’s Picture Book,” by the same Author. 4s. 6d.; separately 1s, each. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. With over 


150 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, 55. net. (Fourth Edition. 


KEMBLE’S COONS. By E. W. Kempe. 30 Drawings of Coloured Children and 


Southern Scenes. Large 4to, 6s. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE KING. By Attan Fea. A full, true, and particular 


account of the Escape of His Most Sacred Majesty King Charles II. after the Battle of Worcester. With 16 
Portraits in Photogravure, and over roo other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ars. net. 


THE CHILD WORLD: Poems. By Gasriet Setoun. With over 200 Illustrations 


by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, gilt edges or uncut. 6s. 


LONDON: AS SEEN BY C. D. GIBSON: Large Cartoons. Uniform with 


‘* Drawings” and “ Pictures of People,” by the same Artist. Oblong folio, 12 in. by 18 in. 20s. 


THE PEOPLE OF DICKENS. By C. D. Grsson. 6 Large Cartoons. Proof 


Impressions from Plates, in a Portfolio, 20s. 


MAKE-BELIEYVE. By H. D. Lowry. Illustrated by CHarLEs Rosinson. Crown 


8vo, gilt edges or uncut. 6s. 


IN VANITY FAIR. By A. B. WenzeELL. 70 Drawings. Oblong folio. 20s. 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Watton and Corron. Edited by Richard 


Le Gallienne. Illustrated by Epmunp H. New. Fcap. 4to, decorated cover. 15s. net, Also to be had in 
Thirteen 1s. Parts. 


THE HAPPY EXILE. By H. D. Lowry, Author of ‘“ Make-Believe” and 


“Women’s Tragedies.” With Six Etchings by E. Philip Pimlott. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE COMING OF LOVE, AND OTHER POEMS. By TuHEopore Warts-Dunton. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
POPULAR NOVELS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE TREE OF LIFE. By Nerta Syrerr, Author of “ Nobody’s Fault.” 


THE MAKING OF A PRIG. By Evetyn Suarp, Author of “ Wymps,” etc. 
DERELICTS. By W. J. Locke, Author of “ At the Gate of Samaria.” 

MAX. By Juvian Croskey. 

MIDDLE GREYNESS. By A. J. Dawson, Author of “ Mere Sentiment.” 
SYMPHONIES. By Georce Ecrrton, Author of “ Keynotes,” ete. 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. By Ricwarp LE GaLLienne. 
PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND HER TIMES. By Gerrrupe ATHERTON. 


KING NOANETT. A Story of Devon Settlers in Old Virginia and the Massachusetts 
Bay. By F. J. Stimson, With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Henry Sandham. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
CECILIA. By Srantey V. Maxower, Author of “ The Mirror of Music.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
DEATH, THE KNIGHT, AND THE LADY. By H. pe Vere Sracpoo_e. 
A CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. By Frank MatHeEw. 











THE BODLEY HEAD, Vico STREET, LoNnpDon, W. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 





By G. A. HENTY. 


With Frederick the Great: A Tale of the Seven Years’ War. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


With 12 page Illustrations by Wat Pacet. 


Illustrations by WAL PaGet, and Maps. 


With Moore at Corunna. 


8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


A March on London: Being a Story of Wat Tyler’s Insurrection. 


Crown 8vo, cleth elegant, olivine edges, ss. 


Iijustrations by W. H. MarGetson. 


With 12 page 
Crown 


With 8 page 





By A. J. CHURCH. 

Lords of the World: A Tale of the 
Fall of Carthage and Corinth. With 12 page Illus- 
trations by RALPH Peacock. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


By HERBERT HAYENS. 
Paris at Bay: A Story of the Siege 


and the Commune. With 8 page Illustrations by 
StanLtey L. Woop. Crown vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5s. 


By GORDON STABLES. 


The Naval Cadet: A Story of 
Adventure on Land and Sea. With 6 page Illus- 


trations by Witttam Rainey, R.I. rown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
By EDGAR PICKERING. 


A Stout English Bowman: Being 
a Story of Chivalry in tne Days of Henry III. With 
6 page Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 





By ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


The Golden Galleon: Being a 


Narrative of the Adventures of Master Gilbert 
Oxglander, and of how in the year 1591 he fought 
under the gallant Sir Richard Grenville in the 
rot sea fight off Flores on board Her Majesty’s 


hip The Revenge. With 8 page Illustrations 
by Witiiam Rainey, R.I,. rown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, ss. 


By KIRK MUNROE. 
With Crockett and Bowie: A 


Tale of Texas. With 8 page Illustrations by 
VictoR Prrarp. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5s. 


By CHARLES W. WHISTLER. 
King Olaf’s Kinsman: A Story of 


the Last Saxon eM against tne Danes in the 
Days of Ironside and Cnut. With 6 page Illustra- 
tions by W. H. Marcetson. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 4s. 





FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Red Apple and Silver Bells: A Book of Verse for Children of all Ages. By 


HamisH Henpry. Every page is decorated with charming Illustrations by ALice B. Woopwarp, amounting 
an 


in all to over one hundre 


Adventures in Toyland. 


fifty. Square 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 
By Epira Kine HAtt. 


With 8 page Pictures 


rinted in Colour, and 7o Black-and-White Illustrations throughout the text, by ALice B. Woopwarp. 


Srown 4to, decorated cloth boards, gilt edges, ss. 


Just Forty Winks; or, The Droll Adventures of Davie Trot. 


th 7o humorous Illustrations by Gertrupe M. BRADLEY. 


Henpry. 
edges, 5s. 


By HamisH 


Square 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt 





BLACKIE’S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. (Cloth elegant.  /Ilustrated. 

A Daughter of Erin. By Viover 
G, Finny. 

Nell’s School Days. By H. F. 
GETHEN. 


The Luck of the Eardleys. By 

Picked up at Sea. By J. C. 
Hutcueson. New Edition, 

The Search for the Talisman. 


By Henry Fritu. New Edition. 





BLACKIE’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. (Cloth elegant. — IIlustrated. 


Tommy the Adventurous. By 


S. E. CartwriGut. 


Some Other Children. By H.F. 


GETHEN. 


That Merry Crew. By FLorence 


CoomBE. 


Sir Wilfrid’s Grandson. By Grrat- 


DINE MOCKLER. 





Also NEW STORY BOOKS at Is. 6d., is., 9d., and 6d. 





BLACKIE & SON’S New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation, School Prizes, Rewards, 
etc., sent post free on application. 





Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Limitep, 50, OLD Baltey. 
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EDITED BY ANDREW LANG. 
dust published, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. 


With 67 Illustrations. 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 
With 138 Illustrations . 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK. 


With too Illustrations 


THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. 


With ror Illustrations 


THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 
With 104 Illustrations Mf 


THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. 


With 100 Illustrations 


THE TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 66 Illustrations eee 


THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 


With 100 Illustrations. 


THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 
With 67 Illustrations see 


MR. LANG’S NEW SERIES OF SELECTIONS 
FROM THE POETS. YOL. I. 


WORDSWORTH. Edited, and 
with Introduction, by ANDREW Lane. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece of 
Rypat Mount, 16 Illustrations, etc., 
by ALFRrep Parsons, A.R.A. “oa OC 


J. F. SULLIVAN. 


HERE THEY ARE! More Stories. 
Written and Illustrated by Jas. F. 
Suttivan, Author of “The Flame- 
Flower,” etc. ... . &~@ 


S. ROSAMOND PRAEGER. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABIES: Hector, 
Honoria, and Alisander. A Story 
in Pictures. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures a 


FLORENCE K. and BERTHA 
UPTON. 


THE ADVENTURES of Two DUTCH 
DOLLS and a “*GOLLIWOGG,” 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numer- 
ous Illustrations in the Text 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S BICYCLE CLUB. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numer- 
ous Illustrations in the Text 

THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous I]lustrations in the text ... 
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H. RIDER HAGGARD. 





HEART OF THE WORLD. 


15 Illustrations 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 


16 Illustrations 
JOAN HASTE. 20 uitedinee = 
SHE. 32 Illustrations. 
ALLAN ee. 


31 Illustrations 
MAIWA'S REVENGE 
COLONEL QUARITCH 
CLEOPATRA. 2g Illustrations 
BEATRICE 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 


51 Illustrations 


NADA THE LILY. 


23 Illustrations 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER 


24 Illustrations 


ALLAN’S WIFE, ait pen Tales. 


34 Illustrations 


THE WITCH’S HEAD. 


18 Illustrations 


MR. MEESON’S WILL. 


18 Illustraticns 
DAWN. 16 ecto 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 


By H. Riper Haccarp and ANDREW 
LanG. 23 Illustrations 


STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF ... 
THE RED COCKADE 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE ... 


CONAN DOYLE. 
THE STARK-MUNRO LETTERS. 
MICAH CLARKE: A Tale of Mon- 


mouth’s Rebellion, 10 Illustrations. 


THE REFUGEES: A Tale of 


the Huguenots. 25 Illustrations ... 


THE CAPTAIN OF TES = Repeped 
STAR,” etc. .. 
EDNA LYALL. 
DOREEN: The Story of a —- on 
WAYFARING MEN... 
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R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOMBAY. 


LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
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The Magazine Art Union. 


(Under Licence of the Board of Trade, Granted pursuant to the Provisions of the Art Unions Act, 9 & 10 Vie. Cap. 48.) 
PRESIDENT—THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


COUNCIL. 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., Royal Hospital, Saee te. atp£. E 23, Hanover Square, W. 


Dublin RANT ALLEN, Esq. The" Croft, Hindhead, Haslemere, 
LORD RONALD GOWER, 22, Trebovir Road, S.W. T. DOVE KEIGHLEY, Esq., 4, Bedford Mansions, 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, Coates Castle, Sussex. Henrietta Street, W. i 
SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.8.1, 1, Hobart Place, S.W. ARTHUR LAW , Esq., 223, Elgin Avenue, W. 

SIR WALTER BESANT, Frognal En End, Hampstead, N.W. HENRY LESLIE, Esq., 22, St. Edmund's Terrace, Regent's 
THE HONBLE. T. W. LEG P., 7, Upper Belgrave Park, N.W. 
Street, S.W. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Esq., The Pines, Pow 
E. A. N. MORLEY, Esgq., 16, St. James’s Mansions, West Hampstead, N.W. (Hill, S.V 
Sec,: Mr, L, A. GREENWOOD, Solicitors: Messrs. ADAMS & ADAMS 


Offices (pro tem.): 5, CLEMENT'S INN, LONDON, W.C. 


NOTICE. 


The Council of the 
MAGAZINE ART UNION 


beg to announce that the 
COUPON 
in connection with the Monthly Ballots, 
recently appearing in the “Illustrated 
London News,” will be transferred to 
“BLACK AND WHITE,” 
and will, until further notice, appear each 











week in the pages of that periodical. 


BY ORDER. 


5, CLEMENT’S INN, W.C., 
October 30, 1897. 
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J. M. DENT AND @CO.’S 


New Books. 


The Waverley Novels of Sir Walter Scott. 


A NEW EDITION in 48 Vols. pott 8vo, printed on thin paper suitable 
for the pocket. 
Introductions by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
With Portraits and Photogravure Frontispieces by HERBERT RAILTON. Decorated Title-page by W. B. 
MACDOUGALL. Cloth, rs. 6d. net ; limp leather, 2s. net. (See Special Prospectus. 


‘* A better pocket edition, or a prettier, for actual use, it is not easy to imagine.” —Guardian. 
‘None is more charming or attractive in every way than that of Messrs. Dent.”’— Westminster Gazette. 








BY HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN, 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


Translated from the German by G. AINSLIE HIGHT, and Revised by the Author. With numerous Photo- 
gravures, Collotypes, Facsimiles, Full-page and Text Illustrations, demy 4to, LI 55. net. 
[See S ‘pecial Prospectus. 
* The illustrations are beautiful as well as plentiful, and the book is one of deep interest and great weight.”— Times. 








BY EMILE LEGOUIS. BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHOIR 


THE EARLY LIFE OF WIL- | INVISIBLE.” 
LIAM WORDSWORTH, 1770-1798: a Study of the | SUMMER IN ARCADY. By 


Prelude. Translated by J. W. Mattuews. Witha : 

Prefatory Note by Lestie Srepuen, and a Photo- James Lang ALLEN. Feap. 8vo, 3s. net. 

gravure Portrait of Wordsworth. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6¢. | | _‘‘Mr. Allen’s ‘Summer in Arcady’ marks an epoch in 
net. his artistic career."— A tlantic Monthly. 

‘The work will appeal strongly to all lovers of Words- | a 


worth, and all students of literature in this country.”— 
Limes. 

**M. Legouis has written a book which must interest the 
English reader, ard may even make a few more French 


BY F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice-Versa,” etc. 


BABOO JABBERJEE, B.A. 











readers learn English.” —Academy. With about 30 Full-page Illustrations by J. Bernard 
- —— Partridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
BY MARGARET ARMOUR. “From the first page to the last Mr. Hurry Bungsho 
THE FALL OF THE NIBEL Jabberjee is irresistibly amusing.”—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 
UNGS. Translated from the German by MARGARET BY SYBIL AND KATHARINE CORBET. 


ARMOUR, and Illustrated by W. B. Macdougall. With 


sc folgas manne geome ome | ANIMAL = LAND WHERE 


‘*T congratulate Miss Armour on her achievement. . . . THERE ARE NO PEOPLE. With an Introduction 
In this translation I have exulted over genius, authentic by AnprRew Lanc. Small oblong crown 4to, 2s. 6d. 
enius, brought home to me in my mother tongue,”— net. 
"RANCIS THOMPSON in the Academy. These 30 Pictures of Grotesque Animals have been drawn 
Se by the Hon. Mrs. Corbet from graphic descriptions given 
OVER 60,000 COPIES SOLD. by her daughter Sybil between the ages of three and four. 


QUO VADIS ° A N arrative of ‘ An exceptionally delightful picture book.”—Sfectator. 
. c 
Rome in the time of Nero. By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, 


Author of “‘ With Fire and Sword,” etc. Translated | MEADOW GRASS. A Book of 


from the Poksh by JeREMIAH CurTIN Crown 8vo, 7 
540 pp., 45. 6d. net. New England Stories. By ALice Brown. Fcap. 8vo, 


‘An exceptionally good novel. . . . The scheme of the 3s. 6d. net. 
book is ambitious. . . . The atmosphere is lurid, the scenes 


of extraordinary splendour, . . . It is like a drama magnifi- CATS. By M rs. Cr IANCE. A 


cently put upon the stage, powerful in itself, but of which cigs : : : . 5 
we are compelled to confess it is less of a play than of Series of Drawings in Pencil, together with Essays and 
a spectacle.” — 7imes. Quotations. Small crown 4to, 2s. 6¢. net. 


i THE SPECTATOR. 


A NEW EDITION in 8 vols., with an Introductory Essay by Austin Dobson; the Text 
Annotated and Edited by G. Gregory Smith, of Edinburgh University. 
With a Photogravure Portrait in each Volume. Fcap. 8vo, dull gilt top, quarter canvas, cloth sides, 
35. net per vol. [See Special Prospectus. 


‘In short, we have for the first time a reprint of the scarce first edition, or rather a reprint that is formally as well 
as textually satisfactory.” —7imes. 











Copies of the General Catalogue, and of any Prospectus above-mentioned, will be forwarded post free 
on application. 


ALDINE HOUSE, E.C., AND 67, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 
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Features in 1898 


OF THE 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


The JANUARY NUMBER begins a NEW VOLUME. 





During 1898 the following contributions, among many 
others, will appear :— 


The Real Causes of the Franco-German War. 
By LORD ACTON. 


The Ship and tts Story. Illustrated. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


South London. Lllustrated. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


Chantilly. Illustrated. 
By A. DAYOT, /nspector of Fine Arts, Paris. 


A fehanistan. 
By Sir HUGH GOUGH, G.C.B., V.C. 


The London of Pepys. 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


“Rupert of Flentzau,” being the Sequel to “ The 


Prisoner of Zenda.” 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NETT. 


ORDER AT ONCE OF YOUR BOOKSELLER. 


Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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Features in 1898 


OF THE 


Pall Mall Magazine 


The JANUARY NUMBER begins a NEW VOLUME. 





During 1898 the Series of Illustrated Descriptive Articles on 
FAMOUS FAMILY SEATS will be continued, and the following 
Houses will be described :— 


Clumber . . . . By Tue Ducuess or NEWCASTLE. 
Dunrobin Castle », LORD RONALD GOWER. 
Rufford A bbey - « » LORD Saves. 

Berkeley » « . . , JHE Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE. 
St. Michaels Mount ,, Coroner St. Ausyn. 
Yestey. . . . By THe MARcHIONESS oF TWEEDDALE. 
Castle Howard . . By Lorp RonaLp Gower. 


Compton Wynyates. ,, Miss Dryven. 

Wemyss Castle. . » LHE. Hon Mrs. Wemyss. 
Alnwick Castle. . ,, Tue Rev. A. H. Maran. 
Flighclere Castle 

Hlopetoun - 


,, LADY BURGHCLERE. 


» JHE Rev. A. H. MALAN. 


A Complete List of the FAMOUS SEATS which have already 
been Described and Illustrated, and which have appeared in the PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE, will be sent on application. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NETT. 


Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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**Never mind, baby! it will soon grow now.”’ 


tas TT rl at 
EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” FOR THE HAIR. 


Mi 

THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER., The finest Dressing, specially Pre d 
and Perfumed, Fragrant and Refreshing. Is a Luxury and a Necewsity to every Modern Toilet. 
**HARLENE’? Propeces Luxuriant Hair. Prevents its Falling Off or Turning Grey. Un- 
equalled for Promoting the Growth of the Beard and Moustache. The World-Renowned Remedy for 
Baldness. For Preserving, Streng'hening, and rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft ; for removing Scurf, 
Dandruff, etc. ; also for Restoring Grey Hair to its Natural Colour. ** HARLENE’? Preserves, 
Strengthens, and Invigorates Children’s Hair. Keeps the Scalp Clean, and allays all Irritation. [/-, 
2/6, and (triple 2/6 size) 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores all over the World, or 
sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 and 96, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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A Gift Book for Christmas. 


The TIMES says :— 


“ The sumptuous Portfolio containing drawings by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell, with letterpress by Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, 
of ‘The Devils of Notre Dame, ts a splendid specimen of the 


luxurious skill of modern methods of artistic reproduction.” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :— 
“<« The Devils of Notre Dame’ 1s produced in a very 
sumptuous fashion. The work ts unquestionably creditable 
alike to artist, to author, and to publisher.” 














IMPERIAL FoLio. In a Brown Sailcloth Portfolio, 15 x 22% in, with Side Buckles, 
AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 
MR. JOSEPH PENNELL’S DRAWINGS OF 


The Devils of 
Notre Dame. 


With Letterpress Description by Mr. R. A, M. STEVENSON. 
EIGHTEEN DRAWINGS AND ONE VIGNETTE. 





The Drawings, together with the Descriptive Article by Mr. R. A. M. STEVENSON, 
are printed on Japanese paper, and enclosed in a specially designed Portfolio. 


Fifty Copies only, including the five special signed Copies referred to below, have been issued 
to the public, and only a few copies remain. Each copy is numbered and signed by the Artist. 


Price £3 35._net. 


Five Special Copies, with every page of Illustrations signed by Mr. JosgPH PENNELL, are also 
ready. Price £10 10s. net. 








As very few copies remain in the Publishers’ hands, intending Subscribers 
should make application without delay to the Offices of 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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PILLOWS AND SHEETS. 


Nor long ago, reading a magazine, I came 
upon an article entitled ‘The Technique 
of Rest.” It was learned and long. The 
writer undertook to explain how -one 
should lay himself down on his bed so as 
to go to sleep quickest—details of the 
position of the body, etc.,—the kind of 
bed to have, the sizes and shapes of 
pillows, and whether the head should be 
raised or laid down flat, and so on and so 
forth, for fifteen or twenty mortal pages of 
fine print. I read it all through carefully, 
in hopes of finding some good practical 
hint or suggestion. But I didn’t meet 
with any. The writer, one of your 
modern “advanced” women, was too 
prodigiously scientific for me. Besides, 
it would have been very hard to apply 
any of her theories ef sleeping. For, as 
about everything else we do, our fashions 
of resting and sleeping became habits 
with most of us when we were children, 
and are not to be changed for all the 
lecturing in the world. So when I went 
to bed that night at the usual hour I laid 
my head on my pillow in the old accus- 
tomed way, and in ten minutes was sound 
asleep as the tongue of a church bell in 
the middle of the week. 

And, Lord! isn’t a smooth, cool pillow 
nice when you are just dead tired, with 
nothing inside or outside of you to keep 
your eyelids open? Along comes ob- 
livion’s dark and silent wave, submerges 
you in a jiffy, and kills care and blots 
out creation so far as you are concerned. 
And that’s good enough for me. Away 
with all fine-spun notions on the technique 
of rest, say I. 

But if your conscience is prodding you 
like a sharp stick, a man snoring like a 
foghorn in the next room, a big dog 
barking for all he is worth in a neighbour’s 
garden, or, worst of all, if you are ill and 
in pain,—ah! then there is no soothing 
potency in the smooth, clean sheets, or 
the clock ticking on the shelf, to over- 
come it. And sometimes you can’t even 
lie down. This is a terrible situation; 
yet Mr. Norman McLeod, of Inverness, 
had to put up with it for eighteen months, 
all that while not laying his head upon a 
pillow. He gives the reasons in the 
following letter, which I copy for you :— 

“In the spring of 1890,” he tells us, “I 
began to suffer with biliousness and indi- 
gestion. I felt low, weak,and heavy. My 





appetite was poor, and after meals I had 
tightness at the chest. After a timea hard, 
dry cough set in, and I was constantly retch- 
ing and straining to fetch up the phlegm. 

“TI got no sleep or rest night or day, 
and often had difficulty in taking my 
breath. I coughed until my chest was 
sore, and I was very much exhausted. 
Now better, now worse, I continued like 
this year after year. 

“T consulted a doctor and took all 
kinds of medicines, but nothing did me 
any good. After three years’ suffering I 
read about Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup, and although I had no faith in its 
doing me any good, I got a bottle of this 
medicine. After taking it a fortnight my 
cough was easier, and I slept well (“r 
eighteen months before this I had not laid 
my head on a pillow). 

“T could eat well, and gained strength. 
I continued with the medicine, and soon 
was better than I had been for years. 
Since then, by taking an occasional dose, 
I keep in good health. You can publish 
this statement as you may think fit. 
(Signed) Norman McLeod, 24, Huntly 
Street, Inverness, July gth, 1897.” 

When Mr. McLeod runs up against this 
article, as I hope he may, he will please 
accept my hearty congratulations on 
his wonderful recovery. ‘The day he 
read about Mother Seigel’s Syrup and 
began using it—in spite of his want of 
faith—he was in better luck than if he 
owned the biggest claim in the great 
Klondike goldfields. For he got hold of 
a medicine which cures the worst cases 
of dyspepsia; and his was a pretty bad 
one. The cough which nearly tore him 
to pieces, and the asthma which wouldn't 
let him lay his head on a pillow for 
eighteen months, were part and parcel of 
his dyspepsia, as smoke is the outcome of 
fire. There was nothing organic the 
matter with his lungs, although very likely 
he thought so. Every organ in his body 
was more or less disturbed in its action by 
the poisons thrown into the blood from 
the fermenting food in the stomach and 
intestines ; and as soon as the Syrup put 
the digestion to rights this process 
stopped. Then he got well, as a sore 
thumb does when you remove the splinter 
that was festering in the flesh. Now he 
sleeps well without ever having heard a 
blessed thing about ‘‘the technique of rest.” 
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HoOvIS <« 
BREAD 


The Constitution Builder. 


“Hovis” Bread is baked and supplied daily by all leading Bakers, 


“Hovis” Biscuits and Flour, the latter packed in three-and-a-half-pound bags, 
with useful recipes for home use enclosed, can be obtained from all leading Bakers 
and Grocers. 


NOTE.—Should the “Hovis” Bread supplied be in any way unsatisfactory, 
please write us, sending sample, and we will refund you the outlay and ensure 
your “ Hovis” being satisfactorily baked in future.” 


S. FITTON & SON, ‘‘ Hovis’? Mills, Macclesfield. 





6d. & 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits sent on receipt of stamps. 
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EASY TO LEARN. EASY TO OPERATE. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Tbe Smifh YWremier Typewriter Co., 


14, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


HEAD OFFICE: | 
S U N 63, Threadneedle Street, LONDON, E.C. 
60, Charing Cross, S.W. 
4 BRANCH OFFICES} 40, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
INSURANCE IN LONDON: 332, Oxford Street, W. 
OFFICE 42, Mincing Lane, E.C, 
Sum Insured, 1896—£388,952,800. 
A PERFECT PEN. 


Simple in Construction. 
Lasts a Lifetime. Cannot 
get out of order. Quite 
equal to the Pens usually 
sold at Half a Guinea. 
Any Ink can be used. Fine, 
Medium, or Broad Nib can be 
supplied. 
























PROCURABLE 


WB .cco Best fountain PEv 


= — 
— Price List Free. 
complete. A, M. BONNER MANUFACTURING CO. (Dept. 24), 8, Long Lane, LONDON, E.C. 


The New Patent 


<t.i2 SOUND BWDISCS NOV. 27 is the last day 


Completely overcome DEAFNESS 
and HEAD NOISES, no matter of 


how long standing. Are the same for receiv ing Ad vertisements 


to the ears as glasses are to the 
Worn months without removal, | for the NEW  YEAR’S 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 
The R. T. WALES CO., 62 & 63. New Bond-st.. London, W, (J ANUARY) NUM BER of 
this Magazine. Apply to ’ 
the Manager, ‘Pall Mall 
Magazine,” 18, Charing 


Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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Ritter Road Skates. 


Road Skating is graceful, healthful and 
fashionable; quickly and easily learned; 
no danger; ro strain on ankles. Speed on 
ordinary roaas three times that of walk- 
ing, Booklet 01 ‘‘ Road Skating”’ gratis. 
Please mention this paper. The Road 
Skate Co, 271. Ox-ora St. London, W. 
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THE BEST AND QUICKEST REMEDY FOR 


RHEUMATISM, 


COUT, LUMBACO, 


BRONCHITIS, 


SORE THROAT, NEURALGIA, &c., 
Is 


SMEDLEY®eE 


CHILLI 
PASTE 


Bottles, 1/14, 1/6, and 2/9, Of all Chemists. 


| GIVES INSTANT RELIEF AND DOES NOT BLISTER.| 


If applied when the first symptoms 

appear, one application will usually 

effect a complete cure, and avert what 

might otherwise be a severe illness. 
The most obstinate cases of RHEU- 
MATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO, 
NEURALGIA, d&c., are soon cured 
by the oatward application of 
SMEDLEY’S CHILLIE PASTE, 
together with an occasional doce of 


[ASCELLES PILLS 


Which are sold in Bottles, 1/1} & 2/9, by all Cnenusts. 
Sove Proprietors: HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, Lto., LEEDS. 




















GENUINE 





“PERFECTION” DRESS FABRICS 





"NOW IS THE SEASON FOR 


VELVETEENS. 


To ensure getting the 











LEWIS’S 


WONDERFUL VELVETEEN 


At 2/- a yard, 

Send a postcard direct to LEWIS'S 
in Market Street, Manchester, who 
will forward a large box of 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Black and all the most beautiful 
Colours now worn, 


Fast pile, fast dyed. Every 
inch Guaranteed. 
LEWIS'S pay carriage on all Orders 


to 5: part of Great Britain and Ireland. 
adies, write for Patterns of 


for Present Wear, WONDERFUL 


in Value, Style, Beauty, and 
Variety. 


Pleas: mention 1 act MALL MaGazineE, and address— 


LEWIS'S wsexcr 57, MANCHESTER. 











BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “COMPLEXION” BRUSH 





Used with a little soap in the daily ablutions, the gentle 
friction of this brush makes the skin beautifully soft and 
smooth, effectually eradicating all blemishes, blotches, 
wrinkles, coarse lines, etc., and entirely superseding the 
poisonous cosmetics and face-washes now in use. It is 
simply invaluable for bathing the delicate skin of infants 
and children. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


Size 
6 by 3 


inches. 





Used either dry, or in the bath with any ordinary soap, 
the action of the brush not only promotes the circulation of 
the blood, but, by causing a healthy action of the skin, 
relieves the congestion of the muscles and produces a feel- 
ing of relief after fatigue that is most refreshing. In effect 
it is precisely similar to the “ Massage” Treatment. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION BRUSH, 3s. 6d. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER BATH BRUSH, 5s. 

BAILEY’S RUBBER TOILET BRUSH (Large), 2s. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER TOILET BRUSH (Small), 1s. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER TOOTH BRUSH (Large), 1s. 

BAILEY’S RUBBER TOOTH BRUSH (Small), 10d. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER GLOVE CLEANER, 6d. 

To be had from all Chemists and Dealers in Toilet Goods, 
or will be sent post free, on receipt of price, by the 
Manufacturers, 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 


14, Aldermanbury Avenue, London, E.C. 
Ardwick, Manchester ; and 57, Miller Street, Glasgow. 
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De LARUE & Go's FOUNTAIN PENS 


DESIGNED TO SUIT ALL TASTES AND REQUIREMENTS. 
oe Che Chree Gypical Pens wy 
THE “PELICAN” 


(PATENTED) 


A FOUNTAIN PEN WITH SHUT-OFF VALVE. 

















ORDINARY SIZE, WITH 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, EXTRA LARGE, 


1 0/6 IRIDIUM-POINTED. % 6/6 


Writes Instantly and Continuously, and may be carried in any 
position without fear of leakage. 


THE “UMPIRE” 


A VALVELESS FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Writes Instantly & Continuously, without any adjustment. 








WITH 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, 
10/6 IRIDIUM-POINTED. 10/6 


In common with all Pens of this type, the “‘UMPIRE”’ should be carried upright, 
preferably in a special pocket. 





THE “NOTA BENE’ STYLO 


Or FLUID PENCIXC (PATENTED) 






5 / - The Stylo may be considered Ls} / mn 
THE HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 
as it is always ready for use without adjustment, and may be carried in any 
position without fear of leakage. 


THESE PENS are MADE THROUGHOUT in OUR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. Wholesale only by the Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE BEST THAT SCOTLAND YIELDs. 
| 7% ets Mo fy’ 1C/® 





THE PINK OF PERFECTION. 

A wholesome and agreeable stimulant of unrivalled quality and flavour. 
Oldest, finest, purest. Rich, mellow, soft. The King of Scotch Whiskies. 
Sold HERE, THERE, and EVERYWHERE. 


Sole Proprietors :—PATTISONS, Ltd., Highland Distillers, 
LEITH, BALLINDALLOCH, AND LONDON. 


Albis Wy INE 


THE GREAT 


RESTORATIVE & NERVINE 


For Sleeplessness. 
Neuralgia. 
Anzmia. 
Influenza. 
Nervous Debility. 
Physical Breakdown. 
Whooping Cough. 
Weakness following Illness. 











The restorative properties of Hall’s Wine are te marvellous. It acts immediately, 
a few glasses only being sufficient to prove its value. It can be taken with safety, as there 
are absolutely no;evil after-effects. Thousands testify to its value in all the above com- 
plaints. Its great popularity is due entirely to merit, and that nothing is claimed for it 
that has not been abundantly proved—thus no disappointment. 


Write for a Free Tasting oe. Of licensed Grocers, Chemists, or Wine Merchants, 
2s. and 3s. 6d. per bottle; or post free from— 


STEPHEN SMITH & CO., LTD., BOW, LONDON, E. 
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BREESTON 
TYRES 














BEST FOR CYCLES. 











Gold Medal Awarded Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Benger’s Food. 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or age. 





The following letter addressed to F. B. Benger & Go., Litd., is published by 
special permission of the Russian Court. 


‘‘Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept., 1896. 
‘‘ Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S 
FOOD for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We 
have received the box ordered from Peterhoff. “Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 


BENG ER’S FOOD is sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, and 5/-, by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


REMINCTONS, BARLOCKS, HAMMONDS, YOSTS, 
SMITHS, WILLIAMS, CALIGRAPHS, &c., for 
SALE, HIRE, or EXCHANCE, at Half Makers’ Prices. 


LESSONS FREE. EASY TERMS. 
MSS. Typewritten from 10d. per 1000 words, 


TAY LOR’S, 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON (Estab. 1884). 


Telephone No. 690. Telegrams: ‘‘ Glossator,’’ London. 
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MELLIN’S 


COD LIVER OIL 


EMULSION 


can be safely employed through a lengthened 

period of treatment without causing any dis- 

turbance of the functions or inconveniencing 
the patient in the slightest degree. 


MELLIN’S Cod Liver Oil EMULSION 
is a Palatable Tonic and Nutrient. 


Sample free on receipt of 2d. for postage from 


MELLIN’S EMULSION CO., LIMITED, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


The HAMMOND 
































FOR PLEASURE Ar PROFIT 





Nothing so A oa and 
easy Tow. 
80 Acres of "Sa eable Trees. 


TYPEWRITER. 









THE BEST PROCURABLE. 
Lists Free. 


HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 

Bushes in variety. Packing and 

—_ free for Cash with order. 
$/= per doz., GO/- per 100. 








STANDARD OF TIIE WORLD. 


Permanent Alignment. 

Interchangeable T’ 

14 Laneuene on One 

Artistic Writing. 
Strong and Portable for Travellers. 
Any Width of Paper can be used, 
The TYPEWRITER for the BUSINESS OFFICE or STUDY. 

LEARNED IN AN AFTERNOON. 


ON nw? 


Catalogue, with full particulars, on application to— 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
50, Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E.C. ; 


GLASGOW OFFICE: 27, ROYAL ‘EXCHANGE SQUARE. 
BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 36, PARADISE STREET 



















Au other Nurser y Stock 
carriage forward. 


zinPOTS From 15/- a doz. 


Ornamental Trees, 91 Acres, 
A Buperb Collection of 
H yw Plan 


Four ‘Acre: f Glass, 
Clematis 8e, 000) trom iB doz. 
—Single Plants are sold at 
“slightly increased prices. 
CENERAL CATALOCUE 


(Over ally prod of Nursery Stock, 
ay couners containing 





and fall of ER information, 
\ free on receipt of 3d. for postage. 
Please mention this Paper. - 
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Historic English Family Seats. 
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The historic Family Seats already Described and Illustrated in the 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE include the following Mansions :— 


HELIMINGHAISI, The Tollemaches of. 
COTEHELE: A Feudal [anor House of the West. 
WALMER CASTLE: The Lord Wardens of the Cinque Ports. 
BLENHEI!1 AND ITS lMEMORIES, 
CHARLECOTE, 

LITTLECOTE. 

RABY AND ITS MEMORIES. 
PENSHURST AND ITS MEPIORIES. 
AUDLEY END. 

KNOLE AND ITS /ErMORIES. 
GLODDAETH. 

HARDWICK HALL. 

STONELEIGH ABBEY. 

BLICKLING HALL. 

WARWICK CASTLE. 
CHATSWORTH. 

GLASS CASTLE. 

LEVENS HALL. 

MOUNT EDGCUMBE. 

LYME. 

CLIVEDEN. 

CAWDOR CASTLE. 

WILTON HOUSE 

LONGLEAT. 

BELVOIR CASTLE. 


eeeeeeoooooeo?d 


Copies of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE containing any of the Articles which have appeared 
may be ordered of any Bookseller or from the Publishing Offices. 























STEREOS 


COMPANY 


Can SEALE from. Stock all their own Special Patents 
and Improvements, and most of the other well-known 
makes of 


CAMERAS 


7 R E LESSONS ARE GIVEN TO 
PURCHASERS. 


-§$MALL CATALOGUE FREE. 
200-PAGE CATALOGUE 
FREE BY POST FOR NINE STAMPS, 


DEVELOPING, 
PRINTING, + A SPECIALITE, 
ENLARGING, 


























The London  -) 106 & 108, - 


Stereoscopic ; esent 


; Company, ) SI, W,, 


~ And 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 












AGENTS FOR 


ELSWICK 
CYCLES | 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. = =—_y 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES for HOMELESS and DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 
and “ ARETHUSA ” and “CHICHESTER ” Training Ships. [Founded 1843. 
London Office: 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 


President-THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 


As this Society is a National one, not simply Metropolitan, admission is ensured to a destitute child from 
whatever part of the kingdom it may come. Over 14,000 boys and girls have been rescued and trained for useful 
service. 9900 CHILDREN MAINTAINED. NO VOTES REQUIRED. FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Sec. HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Sec, 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 














Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 
It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 1827. 
Life Subscription for two votes .. ». £1010 0 Annual Subscription for two votes ‘oak Se 
Life Subsctiption for ove vote .. oe 55 0 Annual Subscription for one vote aay ae | 


Office—63, Ludgate Hill, London. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 


AN EARNEST PLEA FOR HELP. 


N the quietest corner of Queen Square, Bloomsbury, there are Sixty little"Boys and Girls to whom all active life 
is a closed book, for each one is afflicted with hipdisease. They come from all parts. The place is homely in 
the extreme ; economy is evident everywhere. The floors are actually in holes; but most pathetic of Al is the 
merry laughter that rings through the rooms. The patients are kept happy and contented, though deprived ot 
almost every childish pleasure and well acquainted with suffering. They are not, asa rule, eligible for ordinary 
hospitals, as the treatinent required is too long, The poor place, though unendowed, is not in debt, but ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIBERS to the amount of £1000 are required if the work is to be carried on without curtailment. Surely 
there are 500 among-us who will subscribe £2 28, a year. They would not miss it much, and oh, how those 
sixty-eight children and many others will miss this home of relief and cure! If the readers ot this appeal will 
only go and see it for themselves, they will not, I know, turn coldly away, for the benefit is so great, the need 
so Obvious and so urgent, and the case so good.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 





All Benefactions should be sent to the Secretary of the 


ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN WITH.HIP DISEASE, 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 
2703 In-Patients and 25,772 Out-Patients were Relieved Last Year. 


Special Departments for Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Throat, and Skin. Income from Endowments, £1000 
Expenditure, £19,000 a year. Patients received from all parts of the Country. 

The Committee of Management earnestly ask for further contributions, that the work of the Hospital may 
be maintained. N. BROMLEY, Warden. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY, 


(Patron—THE QUEEN,) 
Needs for £5,000 to cover 
Pleads | Expenditure for the Present Year. 


OF YOUR CHARITY SPARE A LITTLE. 


Cheques. and Postal Orders should be made payable to E. de M. RUDOLF, Church House, Westminster, 8.W., 
and crossed ‘‘ Lloyds Bank, St, James's Street Branch.” R. W. LOWRY, Lieut.-Gen. and Vice-Chairman. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, STRAND,W.C. 


THE CENTRAL HOSPITAL OF LONDON. 


REQUIRES URGENT HELP. 


Donations and New Annual Subscriptions gratefully received by the 
Bankers, Messrs. DRUMMOND, or the Secretary. 























EFL RO LEE 


Rae 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


ST. MARK’S. HOSPITAL 
FOR FISTULA, PILES, AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 


CITY ROAD, E.C. 


President~THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR. 
Treasurer—RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 
Bankers—MARTIN'S BANK, Ltd, 68, LOMBARD STREET, E£.C. 


FOUNDED 1835. 


This Hospital is the ONLY ENTIRELY Free Special Hospital devoted to the 
Treatment of these Painful and ee Diseases. 














Expenditure (for 9 mouths) from 1st January to goth September... ; e .. &2305 
Receipts Ditto ditto ditto ax ‘es is ve 1908 
Deficit Ae 5 £397 


(a een 
funds are URGENTLY | NEEDED to clear the above £397, and a to il current expenses. 


BEDS CLOSED FOR WANT OF FUNDS. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION. The..Council earnestly solicit 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS for their 
Sunshine Mission amid the Dark Slums of London. 

For over Fifty Years this Society has been benefiting in varied helpful ways the Very Poor Children of our City. 
CONTRIBUTIONS IN MONEY, also Clothing (new and worn), with Boots, Toys, 
and*Cards, etc., urgently needed. 

Kindly send for the last Annual Report, 

37, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. JOHN KIRK, Secretary. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
President—-THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
The SURGICAL AID SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial 
Eyes, etc., og8 Sever wate other By ai ger of bacon s al support to the wet without limit as to locality or disease. 
‘Water B the Affi pon the Recommendation of Subscribers. 
ANNUAL po sem ees 9 of rt 1s., or Lire asenbrentocmme of £10 10s., canities to Four Recommendations per Annum. 
UBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers. 
Messrs, Barctay & Co., Lombard Seveet or by the Secretary at the office of the Society. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL & RESCUE HOME. 


#1,500 very urgently needed before Chri3tmas, to meet loss of Income 
and a heavy Expenditure on necessary Sanitary Work during the present year. 

Contributions will be most gratefully received by the Treasurers—LORD 
KINNAIRD, 1, Pall Mall East, J. F. W. DEACON, Esq., 20, Birchin Lane, E.C.; or 
the Secretary, Harrow Road, W. 























Under the White Ensign 


Thousands of brave men defend their country. 


For particulars of work write to 


Miss WESTON, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 
. AN APPEAL FROM THE. ORPHANS. 
ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL. 


HAVERSTOCK HILL, ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, HORNSEY RISE, & MARGATE, KENT. FOUNDED 1758. 


ah GOVERNORS of this old-established Charity, which has trained 6500 Children (500 are now in the 
Institution), earnestly appeal for your help, cag d Contribution, however small, will be most thankfully 
received, and all information given by 


ALGERNON C. P. COOTE, M.A., Secretary. Offiees : 73, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 
Bankers: LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, PRINCES STREET, E.C. 


THE ROFAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


CITY ROAD, E.C. 
Founder :—HER MAJESTY’S FATHER. 


Patron (for 50 years):—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President :—LORD ROTHSCHILD. ’ ‘Treasurer :—S. HOPE MORLEY, Esq. 


742 In-Patients and 9,873 Out-Patients Treated Last Year. 
Reliable Income, Ordinary Annual Expenditure, 


£120. £8,500. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED TO PAY OUTSTANDING LIABILITIES. 
Bankers :—-Messrs. GLYN, MILLS & Co, Secretary :—JOHN HARROLD. 


CITY OF LONDON. TRUSS SOCIETY, 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
Instituted 1807. 35, FINSBURY SQUARE, [Instituted 1807, 

Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. Treasurer-—JOHN NORBURY, Esq. 

The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from children a month old to adults over 95. 
Over Halfa Million Patients (528,000) have been relieved since the formation of the Charity. ADDITIONAL ‘AL FUNDS 
are GREATLY NEEDED to mect the increasing demands on the Charity. Premises cocaaey enlarged Providing, inter 
ne ur < rate entrance, waiting-room, and female attendant for female patients. SUBSCR. IPTIONS, DO ‘ATIONS 

T'S will be thankfully received by the Society’s me LLOYDS BANK (Limited), 72, omtetd geeat 
a Re iat Secretary, at the Institution. OHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL HOSPITAL, HOLLOWAY, N. 


UNENDOWED AND VERY POOR. 
LONDON’S NEWEST GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


Situated in the North of London, in a district containing a Population of ONE MILLION, hitherto unprovided = 
with Hospital accommodation. 1400 In-patients and 27,000 Out-patients Annually. 


46 BEDS UNUSED FOR WANT OF FUNDS. 


A Share of your Almsgiving is earnestly solicited. 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


URGENT DISTRESS; WRECKS AND LOSS OF LIFE. 



































“THERE IS SORROW ON THE SEA.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY. 


Nearly HALF A MILLION Persons Relieved since 1839. 





The rescued sailor, fisherman, etc., instantly cared for on the spot and sent home; the widow, 
orphan, etc., of the drowned immediately sought out and succoured ; the distressed seafarer of every . 
grade charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTE APPEALED FOR. 


Patron—H.M. THE QUEEN. Chairman of Commitise-—Vire- Admiral E. Ss. ADEANE, CG.M.G. 
Secrelary—G. E, MAUDE, Esq:, 26; Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, S;W. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 
FIELD LANE REFUGES, ETC., ETC, 


_ The Distress is very great. 
APPLICATIONS FOR HELP URGENT... 
Please Help us! 


Treasurer © : % - - W.A. BEVAN, Esq. 
Secretary : PEREGRINE PLATT, Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


THEATRICAL MISSION AND. INSTITUTE. 


Under the Immediate Patronage of H,KR.W. the Princess Christian and H.R. DH. the Duchess of Work, 


i A HOME for Giris on the Theatre and Music Hall Stage. 
a - BUFFET, LIBRARY, MUSIC ROOM, GAMES, etc. WEEKLY REUNION. 
ts £1,000 URGENTLY REQUIRED to meet Pressing Claims. 


—— 































MACREADY HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. ALFRED B. HARDING, DIRECTOR. 


_ LEATHER: READING CASES, 





ii 





4 GOLD LETTERED, 
| 7 ] For holding a Single Copy of the 
zt ‘ 
| Pall Mall Magazine, 
: : May be had on application to the 


Publisher. 





PRICE 1s. 3d. NETT. 





OFFICES : 
18, Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, W.C. 
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The Press Opinion of Two Continents 


ON THE 


Pall ASall 


Magazine. 





The BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST. 


‘The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is a won- 
derful ‘number, with a profusion of fine 
illustrations, and more than readable from 
cover to cover. ‘The Queen of Cities’ has 
some coloured illustrations far and away 
better than anything of the kind we hay: 
seen, and having very much the quality of 
crisp water-colour drawings.” 


The SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 

*‘ This immensely improved periodical has 
fairly surpassed itself in. the sumptuous 
Christmas number. A striking innovation has 
been made by the introduction of coloured 
illustrations. Never has an English magazine 
been more finely illustrated, and the colouring 
is simply exquisite.” 


The EASTERN DAILY POST. 


“The Patt MALL MAGAZINE justifies its 
title as a ‘sumptuous magazine.’ Its delight- 
ful coloured frontispiece forms the prelude to 
a triumph of artistic skill.” 


The BELFAST NEWS-LETTER. 

“This colour-work is the finest thing we 
have yet seen in the illustration of magazines 
save in previous numbers of the same serial. 
The PALL MALL MaGaAzinE is rapidly work- 

_ up in the important matter of illustrations to 
the ideal of what a magazine should be.” 


The SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


+ “It is by far, in its literary and artistic 
excellence, the first of shilling magazines.” 


The NOTTINGHAM DAILY EXPRESS. 
“Tt is far and away the best of the illus- 
trated magazines, and is the only English 
production which tan be said to meet the 
great American monthlies on their own ground, 
and to beat them.” 





The BOSTON TIMES. 


* It is r+ seldom, indeed, that the frontis- 
piece of ‘':: very artistic magazine is worth 
the price . the magazine itself.” 


The PITTSBURG TIMES. 


“Tt contains so many good things that to 
name some would seem like an injustice to 
others, were not the attractive character of this 
publication so well known.” 


The ALBANY ARGUS, 


‘*Ts always beautifully illustrated and finely 
printed.” 


The BOSTON COURIER. 


**No brighter, newsier magazine is pub 
lished than the PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


The ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT 
AND CHRONICLE. 
‘Ts, as usual, a model of typographic and 
artistic excellence, while the literary features 
are of high grade.” 


The BOSTON CONGREGATIONALIST. 

“The PALL MALL MAGAZINE does not 
undertake to discuss many of the great prob- 
lems of the day, but its mission is to offer 
entertainment of a high quality.. This mission 
it fulfils admirably. It is one of the most 
deservedly popular magazines. Its illustra- 
tions also are always excellent.” 


THE BROOKLYN CITIZEN. 
“It is remarkable, as usual, for the profusion 
of fine engravings with which the text of its 
articles is so graphically illustrated.” 


THE TORONTO GLOBE. 


**The PALL MALL MAGAZINE, so far as 
its letterpress and its illustrations are con- 
cerned, is above criticism. There is nothing 
to surpass it, if anything equals it; in this 
respect in America.” 





‘Pall Mall Magazine” Office, 18, 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 



























HERE'S A 
POINT 


worth remembering. It is the 
business” end of one of our 


S/- 
‘BRITISH’ 


STYLOGRAPHIC PENS, 


which are ackn owledged on all hands 
to be the most useful pens made, A 
perfect luxury to write with, they 
glide over the bp) like a su — 
lead — and hoki enough ink for 
aday’s incessant writing. 


MADE IN <3 QUALITIES— 
5i-, 7i- & 12/6, 
post free, Money returned in full if pen 
is not liked, 


Good for every class of work except short- 
hand, for that nothing can surpass our 


NEPTUNE FOUNTAIN PENS, 
4 2/6 to 10/6 exch, = S 
‘Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY 
91 & 92, Great Saffrontill, 
LONDON, E.C. 















THE BOTTOM !8 AS "aio tape 
AS THE TOP 

This unique sips peomaad of sliding drawers allows 
the various articles of apparel, etc., to be rp entirely 
separate, and enables things in any part of the trunk to 
be got at instantly, without the slightest confusion or 
tumbling over of contents. The most compact and 
useful Trunk ever produced, 


Prices from 40/- Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
E. J. FOOT & SON, 95, New Bond Street, London, W. 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
UNEQUALLED FOR ITS BRILLIANCE AND CLEANLINESS. 


‘ADAMS 


FURNITURE 
POLISH 





FO? FURNITURE, BROWN BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, OILCLOTHS, 


AND ALL VARNISHED AND ENAMELLED GOODS. 


“THE QUEEN” says: ‘‘ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues after considerable experience with other 
compounds of the same nature. we feel no hesitation in recommending its use to all housewives.” 





‘ y~HITCHING’S BABY STORES, 





HIS elegant Baby Car is 
equally adapted for use 
THE ag a Sleeping Car for a young 
TROUVILLE baby, or a Mail Car for an 
BABY CAR. Older child. 1. New regis- 
tered design. 2, Runs on 
four silent wheels, 3. Sinall 
light front wheels. 4. Very safe, centre of gravity being very low. 
5. ergy fe Patent é ee Springs. 6. Occupies less space than an 
other. 7. Has deep well f, # legs and feet—no cramping. 8. Hitching’s 
Patent ‘* Any Position Hood Half the weight of a wood body : 
fine wicker and grass. 10. CooPin summer. 11. Artistically painted. 
12. Beautifully upholstered in pale blue or art green. 


Bankers: CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK AND CITY BANK, 
Telegram Address ; * HITCHING, LONDON.” 
Liverpool House: 74, BOLD STREET. 

Boston (U.S. A.) Agency: 92, WASHINGTON STREET. 
Works ;: LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON. 








Pictorial Price Book free on mentioning PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 








the Premier be eran of High Grade BABY - in the mace 
Showrooms a’ 


have extensive 


198, Oxford Street, Seiad W. (Bem, Peter 


Robinson's. 


23, 21, & 19, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
28, Knightsbridge, W. (nest Hyd Hyde ie Fare) 


Messrs. HITCHING & WYNN enw recently had tle 
honour of building the Baby Carriage for the Baby Prince Edward 
of York, having previously executed orders for H.M. the Queen, 
H. es H, the Duke of Edinboro’, H.R.H. the Duke of Connatight, 

R.H, Princess Henry of Lape gaan = H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Fife, H.R.H. Princess f Prussia, etc.; also the Royal and 
Imperial Families of Russia, Gelman, Denmark, Portugal, and 


Sweden. 
HITCHING’S BABY CARRIAGES from 2 to 25 Guineas 


and BABY CARS from 15/6 to 10 Guineas, are not only the 
BEST, but also 25 per cent, cheager than those sold by Dealers 
and Stores. A Carriage should always be purchased from tl.e 
actual M: rfa rs q receive premet aes and courteous 


free. Corres; e cited. goo 
varieties in stock, 
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Caution.—_(SEE TOM SMITH’S NAME 
—— | ON EVERY BOX. 
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Acme Insurance 
Company, ta. 


HOUSEHOLDERS! 




















Insure ead 


| | FIRBand BURGLARY HLA Ay, 
4 of your 
“PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


N.B.—To Insurers for £1000 the annual cost of the 
Magazine is only 2s. 








DURING HEALTH 
| | PROTECT YOUR _ INCOME 
4 Against LOSS by INCAPACITY arising from 

ILLNESS OR ACCIDENT. 














For Full Particulars apply to all Railway Bookstalls, or 
drop a postcard to 


THE ACME INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 


MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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JOHN CARTER'’S 


NUT-BROWN HAIR STAIN 


Is undoubtedly the most 
Simple, Perfect, and Effec- 
tual Stain ever produced in 
one liquid for changing Fair 
or Grey Moustaches, Whis- 
kers, Ladies’ Fringes, etc. 
to a permanent and natural 
Light or Dark Brown in a few 
hours. No previous cleansing 
necessary. 


Prepared only b by 


JOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER, Etc., 
At the Old Palace of Henry Vill., 17, FLEET STREE1, E.C 
Price 2/-, 5/9, and 10/9 per Bottle, post free. 





THE “ENCLISH ” ORCGANETTE. 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


Ml ’ 
TH EXPRESSION Y 4/ 


MONTHLY, 







rine Sets Popular Airs, Quadrilles, Polkas, Waltzes, Horn Pips, 
Any tune can be played with artistic effect by anyone, 


A ae child can play play, S, Loge, m ellous musical 
PRICE 30/- TERMS : is /- DEPOSIT F AND 4 MONTHLY. 
Or; eelivered 


Write for ‘ist tne music und full Fg ra gation Khe paper 
J. M. DRAPER. Ordanette Works. Blackharn. 


TRAIN YOUR MOUSTACHE 
IN THE WAY IT SHOULD GO. 


CARTER’S 


—_ .,. =X T HRI XALINE 


for training, fixing, and beauti- 
CMe 5 fying the Moustache of all 
sorts and conditions of men. 
at. Has never been equalled for 
holding the Moustache in any 

position. Prepared only by 
PO .5, | SOHN CARTER, 

HAIRDRESSER, 

At the Old Palace of Henry Vill, 


17, FLEET STREET, E.C, 














Price, post free, 2/0, 5/8, and 10/9. 
iam pata es prammammaasar 


Frritiewetis 


Plate Powde 


FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this PowpER 
has sustained an unrivalled reputation throughout the 
United Kingdom and Colonies as the Best and Safest 
Article for Cleansing Silver and Electro Plate. Soldin 





Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. Also 


GODDARD’S FURNITURE CREAM 
For Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Cabinet Fur- 
niture. Sold in Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each, by Chemists, 
Grocers, Ironmongers, etc. 

SIX GOtD MEDATS. 








VARICOSE VEINS. 


<RADE MAR, Binal 
BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 

A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable material, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 

“Varix” all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 
stamps. $3.3 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 


38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 














COLEMAN'S - 












Is a delicious beverage and tonic made from Port 
Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Extract of Malt, 
OVER FIWE THOUSAND 
Unsolicited Testimonials have been received from Medical Men. 
The following Important Testimonial has been 
received from Dr. FLETCHER. 

Applecross, Rosshire, N.B., July 2nd. 1897. 

Dear Sirs,—}’lease forward quarter-of-a dozen ‘‘ Wincarnis" 
immediately as Lf patient's ayy is about done. 

I trust there will be no delay, as he takes no other nourish- 
ment, and has been sustained and gained strength by 
* Wincarnis” for twelve weeks. Yours faithfull 

DUNCAN FLETCHER, L R.C.P. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of the above, 


COLEMAN & Co., Ltd., 
NORWICH and LONDON. 








COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE. 
Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS’ OF WALES 


FaNd ATILMOSWN 
"xoq Jed "pg ‘seoysesioy 07810004) 





Chocolate Wafers, 6d. & 1s. per box. 
$\0000 REWARD 


Delicious Aroma, Dietetic, Sustaining. —Vide ANALYSTS. 
LONDON WORKS, BERMONDSEY, &.E. 


SGIVEN AWAY. WHTH EVERY 6 4&1? sormeor. 





Requires no heating or welting inn Be ta before placed in boil, as 


A Voucher entitling Sieliesians to their Name of Monogram RUBBER 
STAMP for Marking Linen or Stamping Paper, and also free, with EN- 
LARGE lg, BLUE WRAPPER INK,animproved LINEN STRETCHER. 

CAUTION. =Otiginal aiid Genuihie Label has the Tratle Mark “ CRYS- 
TAL P PALACE »” and the words ‘* Prepared by the ore ss of o - 
John Bond.” See you get it. Works, 75, Southgate 
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THE POLYPHON 
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very description = Musical Box Repaired and put in thorough 
o' es, 


ler at most moderate 
All Dealers, or write for Illustrated Ca‘ ie, No. 3, Post Free. 


talogu 
Boxes from 16/6 to 50 Guineas. 


NICOLE FRERES, 21,ELY PLACE, LONDON, E.. 
(Est. 1815.) Geneva, Leipzig, New York. (Est. 7875. 


ef 10/6 Focus Ba re Sf 
* FOUNTAIN‘ PEN¢E ' 





OTN 
*BECAUSESITIS-FITTED- 
<WITH*A:IG-CARAT-GOLD-NIB = 

Wi *}RIDIUM:TIPPED> = 
éwet, Pen (COMPANY 
cA GWEs JPEN : PEA cow: 


* ALL KINDS REPAIRED «+ 





USEFUL PRESENTS 


SEND FOR 


STONE’S 


CATALOGUE 
OF 
TIME-SAVING 3 
SPECIALITIES 

FOR LETTERS, 

PAPERS, 
Music, ETC. a 
POPULAR CABINET, No. 248. FUMIGATED OAK, 18/6 Carriace Pato 


One turn of the key locks all the Drawers. 
Size, 12 in. high X 12 in. wide X 10 in. deep. Four drawers quarto. 
Sold by all Stationers and Furniture Dealers. 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers, BANBURY. 













EVERY HOME IS 
BEAUTIFIED BY 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND 

HOTOCRAVURES 

















NOV. 27 is the last day 
for receiving Advertisements 
for the NEW YEAR’S 
(JANUARY) NUMBER of 
this Magazine. Apply to 
the Manager, ‘Pall Mall 
Magazine,” 18, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 


A Firm Footing at Last, 


Nothing detracts so much from the general appearance of a gentle- 

man as Uncomely Feet, and there 
can be no doubt that nine out of every 
ten Ugly Feet are due to one very 
small thing, that is, a Defective 
Boot-Heel. As soon as the Boot-Heel 
loses its evenness, the strain on ev ery 
part of the boot is going in the wrong 
direction, and the beautiful original 
symmetry of the Boot becomesa thing 
of the past, What is required is a 
BOOT-HEEL THAT WILL BE 








ALWAYS EVEN. THIS I8 
ABSOLUTELY SECURED 
BY WEARING 


WOOD'S AUTOMATIC 
REVOLVING HEEL. 


Doubles the Durability of Loots, prevents Splashing, makes the 

Tread Silent and Soft as a Grass Lawn, Reduces Fatigue to a 

Minimum, Prevents Slipping. Can be fixed in half a minute. 

Patented everywhere. Post free, 1/- per pair; 3 pairs, 2/9 ; 6 pairs, 
-. Send Paper Size of Heel required. 





REVOLVING HEEL CO., 118, HOLBORN, E.C, 





BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS’ 


COMBINED-MESH 
GALVANISED WIRE NETTINC. 


CONTINUOUS BAR FENCING AND | 
CATES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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Write for Price List. 


same xis VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAM 


Magazine. London Offices and Show Rooms 139 & 141, Cannon 


: per cent. 


; Cheaper 


Ordinary 


TON. 
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FENCING, 


HURDLES, GATES, &c. 
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TORPID LIVER 


eo 
CARTERS 















SMALL PILL. 
SMALL DOSE. 
SMALL PRICE. 


ARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS cure 
pleasantly, permanently, and unfailingly 
— Liver, Bilious Headaches, the tendency 
ilious Attacks, Pale and Sallow Skin, 
pre lng etc. 

CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS give 
the clear eye and bright-coloured complexion 
of perfect health and beauty. They are 
purely vegetable and absolutely harmless. 
















in the morning, a few drops of 


SOZODONT, 


The 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, 


will sweeten the breath all day. 


SOZODONT 


keeps the teeth, lips, and gums 
healthy and of a good colour. It 
cleanses the teeth and the spaces 
between the teeth as nothing else 
will do. There is no substitute. 

In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 


=. Be sure of having SOZODONT. 
a TT 








All Headaches instantly Cured 
or Money Refunded. iy 





Legal Guarantee. 









EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the 

most successful American Remedy, is 

an effervescent powder, taken in water. 

If three doses do not cure any head- 

d. ache, no matter how 

caused, send the bottle 

1 to us, saying where ob- 

= tained, AND WE WILL 

AT ONCE REFUND 

THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post Ze 
free, 74d. Larger sizes (1/14 and 4 

2/3), sola by many chemists, or ¥ F 2 

obtained to order by almost all. WN 

EMERSON DRUG CO.,LIM., 

46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C. Insist on full name :— 
















Emerson’s BROMO- SEL -ELTZER 

















a NR 
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The Struggle 





for Existence. 





HERE there is brain-fag and utter 
limpness, what is to be done? 
This is the time when Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa plays such an important part. It 
not only revives the exhausted nervous 
system, but it gives tone to what we 
may call the fountain of life and vigour. 
The tired student, the exhausted pro- 
fessional man, the teacher, are revived, 
restored, and strengthened by Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, which brightens the eye, and 
stores up reserve power in the nervous 
system. 





DR. TIBBLES VI-COCOA, 


[= Gd., 9d., and 1s. 6d. 





A Postcard will do if when writing you name the PALL Matt Macazine. 





SOPSOSOOS SHSSS*AA + ASS SSSSSSOSSSSSSVOSSSSHSCHHOSHOHOOSOOOOOOD 





60, 61, 62, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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Hotel Cecil, 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT 
AND 


STRAND, LONDON. 


AV ATV LTV eV hl 


TARIFF: 
BEDROOMS for one person from 6/=; or two persons from 10/6 


per day (no charge for light or attendance). 


APARTMENTS.—Suites of Apartments from 30/=. Visitors’ 
Servants’ board, 6/= per day. 


PLAIN BREAKFAST.—Coffee, Tea or Chocolate, with 





Bread and Butter, or Toast . sh ney ioe 

Same, with Fish or Eggs, or Meats (see daily Menu) 2/6 and 3/6 
LUNCH served in the Salle 4 Manger (see daily Menu) — a 
DINNER served in the Salle 4 Manger (see daily Menu) .. 6) 
IN APARTMENTS. —Breakfast, Plain, including ‘Tea, Coffee 

or Chocolate, with Bread and Butter, and Toast... sits 2/6 


Luncheons and Dinners a la Carte. 
RESTAURANT LUNCH is served at 5/= per head, or a la Carte ; 


Dinner a la Carte ; Supper, chaud ou froid, from 5/=, or a la Carte. 


PRIVATE DINNERS AND BANQUETS for Small or Large 
Parties, from 7/6 per head, by seen aveianel 


Dining Rooms for Small and Large Parties: up to 1,000 persons. 


Private Dining Rooms (for parties of 6 to 50 salad specially adapted 
for Receptions, At Homes, and Recherché Dinners. 


MASONIC TEMPLE WITH APPROPRIATE ROOMS FOR FUNCTIONS OF 
THE CRAFT ONLY. 


G. P. BERTINI, Manager. 





~~ 
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== WILLIAMS 
Typewriter. 


Expense of Maintaining —Com- 
paratively Nothing. The Finest 
Work—No Ribbon Machine can 
approach it. Prints like a Press 
—No Blur—No Ribbons. Writes 
in Plain Sight—Manifolds—Cuts 
Stencils — Rapid — Noiseless — 
- Strong. Guaranteed all over. 
Conteactons to ‘Ber pn Government, Books Sent. I nspection Invited. 


New Line Locking» Device an and Other | p Improvements. 











DuB.In: 5, Upper Ormond Quay. EDINBURGH: 11a, Shandwick Place. 
Griascow : Lancashire Ins, Bides., Renfield Street. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 41, Mosley Street, 
LIvERPOOL: 12, Church Street, MANCHESTER: 3, Ridgefield. 

CARDIFF: 129, Bute Street. BRISTOL: 5, Clare Street. 

LEEpDs: 3, Park Lane. BIRMINGHAM: 15, Herald Chambers, 
LEICESTER: 64, Rutland Street. And in all Foreign Countries. 


Books ana Specimens free « on "application, 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. for Europe, 104, Newgate Street, LONDON. 














THE LONDON SHOE COMPY. 


Makers to H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK and the principal Courts of Europe. | 
Write for Price List, containing 260 I/lustrations, post free. 


WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORS. 


Single Pairs sold. Terms Cash. Carriage paid on British Letter Orders only. 


















No. 936, 


21/- 


No. 930, 


16/9 


= Kid Te, Calf Golosh, Lace Gents’ Tan Oalf ’ Ki 
ine dente ton Boot, LE aarby Leather Lined, Gents’ Kid top, Galt Golosh, Lace Boot. 


No. 920, 


12/9 


No. 939, 


22/9 


Genuine Orup Shooter, Hand Welted. Gents’ Kia Leg, Ualf Golosh. Lace Boot, Naval Officers’ Boot, Calf Kid, Blacking 


ium or Square Toe. 


City Warehouse: 123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
Branch Warehouse: 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W./ 


ALL LETTERS TO CITY. 
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ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 


% Preserves the Hair, 
\, Beautifies the Hair. 
. THE ONLY CENUINE 








Also in a Golden Colour. 
Of all Chemists. 
Bottles, 3s. 6d.,7s., 10s. 6d. 


PREVENTIVE OF BALDNESS. 


ROWLANDS'’ 
ODONTO 


IS THE BEST 


Tooth Powder, 


Whitens the Teeth, 
Prevents Decay. 
— Delightful 

ragrance 
to ne he’ Breath. 


2s. 9d. 
Ask Chemists for 
ROWLANDS' 
ODONTO. 








Can be sent, “pay Free, on receipt of Postal Order to A, ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 








is a perfect tonic: it braces up the system to 
resist Neuralgia, Colds and Influenza; it 
keeps the healthy well, and strengthens in- 
valids. A perfect essence of Beef : its effect 
upon the system is lasting, not transitory 
like alcoholic stimulants. In the Kitchen 
it provides the essential features of good 
cookery—appetising flavour, nourishment 
and digestibility. 


his signature in BLUE op every 
ore 


Ay Se 
Oo; as 
’ 'NFERIOR suBst!™ 





DRAWING an OVERDRAFT on the BANK OF LIFE! 
PI ee ath en ban 


Sourness of Stomach, etc. 





Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure Air, Too Rich Food, Alcoholic 
Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Colds, Throat Irritation, Influenza, 
Sleeplessness, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, 


Use “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 


IT IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
It Prevents Diarrhea, and Removes it in the Early Seages. 
From the late Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields, November rst, 1873. 
**DEAR SIR,—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT,” 1 have no 
hesitation in giving the particulars of the case of one of my friends. Sluggish action of the Liver and 
Bilious Headache affected him, so he was obliged to live upon only a : 
| most sparing in their use This did nothing in effecting a cure, although gebetg - me twenty-five 
years, and also consulting eminent members of the faculty. By the use of SA 
now enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted ; he has never had a Weel or or Chectoctins since 
he commenced to use it, about six months ago, and can partake of his food to the great satisfaction 
of himself and friends. There are others to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various 
complaints, that you may well extend its use pro bono publico, I find it makesa ver ne and 
exhilarating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NEIL.—To J. C. ENO, E 


The Value of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. 


ew articles of diet, and to be 


LT’ he 


Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 
CAUTION,—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S 'F es SALT.” Without it you have been imposed 


on by a worthless imitation. Prepared only by J. C. 


0, Ltd., at the 


“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 








OUR et. 





MR, BROWNING’ S SYSTEM OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


Reduces it and Improves the Vision. 


JOHN BROWNING, 
Opbtbalmic Optician, 


President of the British by ew Association, and Author of “Our Eyes,” (now 
in its 
63, STRAND, LONDON, ww .c., 
May be consulted personally, free of charge. 


venteenth Edition,) price 1g,, 





——— ee 
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STRONG *A Perfect 
SOLUBYLE Beverage.” 


Medical Auxzual, 


NMNUTRIANOYS 
£CONO MACAN 


3s = proportion of the veliniite { food constituents of the bean — more omey : 
-= of assimilation and digestion than in Cocoa not so prepared.”’ 








* gained are respectfully requested 
to order the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


to be supplied to them regularly through 
a Bookseller or Newsagent, or from a 
Railway Bookstall, rather than to rely 
upon a chance purchase, with the risk 
of disappointment, recent mumbers 
having been sold out within a short 


time of issue. 
De. 38° 
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Everyone may now take good photographs. 





The EASTMAN__s 


CARTRIDGE KO DAK 
FILM 
SYSTEM 


Can be unloaded and reloaded in daylight, so that the use of 


A DARK ROOM IS NOT REQUIRED 


for changing the rolls of film on which the pictures are taken. It is done sitting comfortably 
in achair. The rolls of film can be sent to us by post to be developed and printed. Photo- 
graphy is thus possible to every tourist or traveller without any previous experience. 
A child or an invalid may easily work our Kodaks and get instructive amusement. 


DAYLIGHT CHANGING KODAKS TO SUIT ALL PURSES AND ALL PURPOSES. 


Prices £1 1s. to £5 5s. 


Illustrated Price Lists Free. 


EAST M A N a oe — 


- OXFORD STREET, 
pete 60 Cheapside, LONDON. 





‘‘Famous American Passenger Engines 


and Trains,”’ 
BY ANGUS SINCLAIR, 


Luxuriantly Illustrated, 


IS AN ATTRACTIVF ARTICLE IN THE 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NETT ; Post Free, ONE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE. 


The Illustrations include +-— 


New York Central Railway. Engine No. 999, 

Pennsylvania Railway. Engine Class L. 

New York, New Haven, and Hartford R.R. Express Engine, 

Philadelphia and Reading R.R. Columbia Type. 

Illinois Central R.R. Express Engine. 

The ‘‘ Southern” Engine. Zhe largest passenger locomotive ever built, 

Lake Shore and Southern R.R. Engine. 

Baltimore and Ohio Blue Line Express Engine. 

The ‘‘ Empire State Express.” Photographed while running 60 miles an hour. 
The ‘ Pennsylvania Limited.” Photographed while running §3 miles an hour. 
Erie Railway ordinary Passenger Coach. 

Erie Railway Café and Smoking Car. 

Wagner Drawing-room Car. 

Wagner Buffet, Smoking, and Library Car. 


Orrices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C, 
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(See next page.) 
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HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 


ee eo 


OME, guard this night the Christmas Pie, 
That the thief, tho’ ne'er so sly, 
With his flesh-hooks, don’t come nigh 
To catch it 


From him who alone sits there, 
Having his eyes still in his ear, 
And a deal of nightly fear, 


To watch it. 
HERRICK. 


arunyadi Janos 


BEST AND SAFEST NATURAL APERIENT. 


25 Years’ Success in the United Kingdom. 
Recommended and Prescribed by Medical Men Everywhere. 


‘‘ HUNYADI JANOS has established itself in favour with 
leading Physicians and Therapeutists of every country, 
whose testimonies bear witness to its action as a speedy, 
sure, and gentle Aperient for ordinary use. It is remark- 
ably and exceptionally uniform in its composition, and 
free from defects incidental to many other Hungarian 
Bitter Waters.”—British Medical Journal, Aug. 30, 1884. 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, the celebrated Berlin Phy- 
sician, says that ‘‘ HUNYADI JANOS” has always given 
him prompt and satisfactory results, and he considers it 
to be ‘‘ one of the most valuable of the Curative Agents at 


our disposal.” 
CA UTION.—Every Bottle bears the Signature of the Proprietor, ANDREAS SAXLEHNER. 
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SINCE QUAKER OATS HAS 
COME into the market, old-fashioned 
ground or pinhead oatmeal is fast be- 
coming unpopular because of its lack of 
delicacy of flavor and its indigestibility. 
Then, too, it is much more difficult to 
cook properly, and is apt to be bitter, 
oily and unpalatable. You will find 
Quaker Oats free from all imperfections. 
The ideal breakfast and supper dish for 
old and young. 


At all Grocers’ and Corn Dealers: 


Sold only in 2-Ib. sealed packets. 


ANN 





e Every packet bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 





ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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A Sumptuous Masazine. 
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Copies of the Volumes of the Pau Mati Macazine containing 


the several Numbers that are out of print, handsomely bound in 
Cloth, may be obtained of any Bookseller, or at the Publishing 
Office, at the following prices :-— 


VOLUME I. 
May to October, 1893. (Six Parts.) [Out of Print. 


VOLUME Ii. 
November 1893 to April 1894. (Six Parts.) [Out of Print. 


VOLUME III. 
May to August, 1894. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 


VOLUME IV. 

September to December, 1894. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d, 
VOLUME V. 

January to April, 1895. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 
VOLUME VI. 


NEE! 


May to August, 1895. (Four Parts.) 7s. 


VOLUME VII. 
September to December, 1895. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 


VOLUME VIII. 
January to April, 1896. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 


VOLUME IX. 

May to August, 1896. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 
VOLUME X. 

September to December, 1896. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 
VOLUME XI. 


January to April, 1897. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 


VOLUME XII. 
May to August, 1897. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 


VOLUME XIII. 
September to December, 1897. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 


Covers for Binding the various Volumes of this attractive 
Magazine may be obtained on application, price 1s. 2d. each, or 
post free 1s. 5a. each. 


Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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“INFANTS fed on this Food ARE NEITHER FRETFUL nor WAKEFUL.” 


_Aillen & Hanburys’ 
ae Foo d. 


Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the us¢ of this Pood. 





































NOV. 27 is the last day 
for receiving Advertisements 
for the NEW YEAR’S 
(JANUARY) NUMBER of 
this Magazine. Apply to 
the Manager, “Pall Mall 
Magazine,” 18, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 











[ort Cough- use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause, 


The nrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, 134d. 


eatings Jozenges 


a 
/, 
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Every one should use-— AN IDEAL XMAS PRESENT. 


“SWAN” 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 
10/6, 16/6, & 25/- each, post free. 


IT is the best pen by the world’s best makers. 
Saves time—no dipping. 





Is always ready for use. 
Never wears out (nib is 14 ct. gold tipped 
with iridium), 
Glides easily, smoothly over the paper. 
Frees one from ink-wells. 
Air-tight reservoir—no evaporation. 
Will write many hours without refilling. : 
Is guaranteed, and may be exchanged if unsuitable. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 








-93, GHEAPSIDE, E.C., 95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON; &3, Embengs Street, MANCHESTER, 
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To Readers at Continental Resorts. 




















The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned Railway Stations, 
Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 
CONTINENTAL j 
Rerkesexrative; EF. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon Avenue, London, and at Paris. 
« { Arad , . . , ° ‘ 2 * ‘ : Railway Station Bookstall, 
n Buda Pesth. ° WESTBAHNHOF .. : i * *» 
« : OSTBAHNHOF . ‘ , ” o ” 
< Syor (Raab) ° ‘ ° . ” ” ”» 
oO Klausenberg (Kolozsvar) o» ” ” 
z Szabadka (M. Theresiopel) oe ” ” 
5 | Szegedin ” ” ” 
xr Temesvar (Josefstadt) ” ” ” 
\ Zagréb(Agram) . ” re ” 
{ Aix la Chapelle . hae , Library and Railway Station Bookstall 
RARY BARTH - Elisenbrunnen, 
Baden-Baden Cc, WIL. Leopoldplatz 
Berlin . E. ILGES . 6 : rhs peter os be Unter den Linden. 
” H. KOEPCKE ° Central Hotel, Georgenstrasse. 
2 GEORG STILKE ° 31, Dorotheenstrasse. 
. And th ‘fence, pueues Stations of Berlin. 
~ Cologne ° C, A. NIESSE : 6, Domhof. 
z - . F. G. SCHMITZ ‘ Library, Hohestrasse. 
< Dresden Cc. BL ol oe . 15, Pragerstrasse. 
= ( . E, WE . RailwayStation Bookstall (Bohmischer). 
ma Ems ° ‘a KIRCHBE RGER | Library. 
Wl Frankfort-on-Main J: ATERNAHM ... Railway Station Bookstall. 
Hamburg . ° W. BASEDOW _ . 19-21, Brodschrangen. 
2 Hanover . THEO. SCHULZE . 85, Osterstrasse, and Railway Station. 
Heidelberg . BANGEL & SCHMITT 5, Leopoldstrasse. 
Homburg v. 4. H. F. SCHICK ; Library. 
Bad Kissingen . FR. WEINBE RGER . Library. 
Bad Schwalbach B. MAURER , Library, 
Stuttgart . ; K. WITTWER . 32, Friedrichstrasse, and Railway 
Wurzburg VAL. OEHNINGER. Library. (Station 
( Aix les Bains MAISON MERMOZ, Place du Revard. 
Marseilles MDME DUMONT Kiosque, Rue Noailles. 
” H. BLANCARD ‘ 17, Rue de Parad's, 
Paris MDME VVE TIMOTEI e 14, Rue Castiglione. 
W * BRENTANO 37, Avenue de |'Opéra, 
rs) es BYRON LIBRARY 8, Rue Castiglione. 
z - GALIGNANI LIBRARY . ante Rue de Rivoli. 
» NEAL’S LIBRARY . 
< Bt ts H. LEDUN ue des Bains. 
oe "And foe ie newpet Rie Kiosks on the Paris Gj Rie des 
ke Trouville GI . . . Place des 4 Chemins. 
Vichy . ‘ MDME PUEL . Librairie du Parc Royal (Puy de Déme). 
\ Also the Railw ay Station Bookstalls throughout France. 
( Amsterdam . . KIOSKONDERNEMING . Railway Station and Kiosks, 
Qa az ; . G. ROBBERS 3 62, Voorburgwal. 
os io ‘IRBERGER * KESPEI ie Library. 
<Q Antwerp O. FOR . 69, Place de Meir. 
Zz Brussels Ls 2S: TACE: ° ° > 14, Galerie du Roi. 
= » ° P. KATS 97, Rue Neuve. 
a4 . : DIETRICH & Co. : 2, Montagne de Ja Cour. 
— 6 | The Hague . KIOSKONDERNEMING. ailway Station Bookstall. 
00 = AHAM , Oranjeplein, 82. 
jr Harlem K 103+ KONDERNEMING. Railway Station Bookstall. 
Wl Ostend CHAS. DE LANNOY & FIL Ss Library 
i] Rotterdam (Maas) KIOSKONDERNEMING. Railway Station Bookstall. 
\ Spa —— BRUCH MARECHAL . Rue Neuve. 
( Geneva C. E. ALIOTH . Boulevard du Théatre and the Kiosques. 
' ae GEORGE 3 co. 10, Corraterie. 
©. Lausanne ROUSSY & CO. Z Rue du Bourg. 
wa Lucerne GESCHW. DOLESCHAL Kapellplatz. 
Nz » A. gor IT P Library, under the Schweitzerhof. 
-K< | Montreux C. B. FAIST Library. 
S$ ns . E & M GAUTCHY’ Au Bon Marché. 
3 St. Moritz Bad B. FAIST ‘ager Library. 
a Thun . : E. STAEMPFLI ° . Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 
\ Vevey . E. SCHLESINGER . Library. 
fr Florence. ‘ CARLO PRATESI . . . 15, Piazza del Duomo, and Railway 
99 ; ‘ G. P. VIEUSSEUX . ° ‘+ Library. (Station Bookstall. 
‘? ° > B. SEEBER . . " ‘ 20, Via Tornabuoni. 
wr ° > BOCCA FRATELLI, ° 8, Via Cerretani, 
Milan. . ° P. MARCO ° Library, Railway Station Bookstall > 
Naples ° DETKEN & ROCKOL Eb. . ‘ Piazza del Plebiscito. 
Rome . ‘ LOESCHER & CO. ‘ 07, Via del Corso. 
>» ” . : ROSSI, LUIGI . . iosque in Piazza di Spagna. 
J me ‘ ‘ BOCCA FRATELLI ‘ pg ty Via del Corso. 
a * . ° ° ‘ WAGONS-LITS OFFICE ‘ , Via Condotti. 
KE Sorrento . ° . G. TRAMONTANO . A ‘ Hotel — 
= | Turin . : . CARLO CLAUSEN . ‘ Via d 
a ° ‘ . ROUX & CO. . . : i Galleria Sebaipina. 
” . 6. te ROSENBERG & SELLIER . Via Borgino, 3 
” . POZZO BROS. : Railway Station Library. 
Venice . SEBASTIANO ZANCO | Kiosque near San Marco, 
ig ° ‘ GOBBO ZAGHIS ‘ Railway Station Bookstall. 
\ Viareggio . LEONZI, FRERES | Hotel de Russie. 
EGYPT. Cairo... G. G. ZACHARIA ‘ Library. 


NOTICE.—// there is any d 





Uffieulty in obtaining the PaLL Matt Macazine, F. Tennant Pai 


n,21, Farringdon 


Avenue, London, will forward single copies on receipt of 1s. 4d., which may be sent in Stamps of any Country 




















LIFE POLICIES, REVERSIONS, 
ANNUITIES, LIFE INTERESTS. 


The utmost Market Value promptly obtained, or Mortgages arranged by Messrs. 


H. E. FOSTER & CRANFIELD 
6, POULTRY, LONDON, E.c. 


PERIODICAL SALES BY AUCTION of the above Interests are also held on the FIRST 
and THIRD THURSDAYS in each Month throughout the Year. 


AUCTION ANNOUNCEMENTS appear in the Times on Mondays, Standard on Wednes- 
days, and the Telegraph on Saturdays. 





HANDSOME BLUE CLOTH CASES 


Gold Lettered, for binding Vol. XIIL (Sep- 
tember to December 1897, Four Parts) of the 


Pall Mall Magazine 


Price 1s. 2d. each, may now be obtained of 
the Publisher of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 




























PEPTONIZEDCOCOA 
MOST DELICIOUS, NUTRITIOUS AN D M I L Af 


AND REQUIRING NO DIGESTIVE EFFORT. 
* Excellent, of great value.”—Lancet. IN TINS 2G 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. HALF-TINS (SAMPLES) 1/6 














NOV. 27 is the last day "EW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 


for receiving Advertisements ~ OW GALVANISM CURES. 
for the NEW YEAR’S 
(JANUARY) NUMBER of 
this Magazine. Apply to How : BHEUNATISM 
the Manager, ‘Pall Mall YT ee ew IN 
Magazine,” 18, Charing ! 

Cross Road, London, W.C. Wi: a0 


-jOW rO CURE ANZEMIA. 
row TO CURG LUMBAGO 


reo” 1O CUR ASTHMA, 
























For Grace of Position, 
Ease. of Propulsion, 
and Beauty of Design, 


THE SWIFT CYCLE Co., Ltd., CYC L ES. London: 


Coventry. 15 & 16, Holborn Viaduct: 





STRONGEST AND BEST.—HEALTH. 
PURE 


Fry’S nitive 
OVER 200 GOLD MEDALS =O, 
AND DIPLOMAS. o 


None richer in flesh-forming and invigorating constituents. 














BIRD'S .=. 
CUSTARD 


Provides not only delicious Custard, but an endless POWDER 


variety of delightful Dishes. 


NO EGGS! NO TROUBLE! NO RISK! 


AND . ‘a ‘ 
Peon INESTLE'S | 























Swiss 


Contains all the i 
BUTTER : SCOTCH Cream of the ¢ 
Original Mitk. ¥ 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HANDSOME COMMEMORATION BOX OF BUTTERSCOTCX | | wot Popular and Successful as & 
FOOD FOR INFANTS. » =~ 


With it will be presented a History of the Victorian Era 
". written especially for C.ilidren by 
j Miss Bessie Hatton. " Ps 
Price 2s. 6d. READY JUNE ier. Beware pos the wren sy | pee rg c- rm 
Onder at ones of confectioners densed Mfiks, which do not give: neces= 
omer he nae only © Wanna sary nourishment, but, on the contrar 
simply Starve the Infants. , 
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